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THE CATHEDRAL OF NEW YORK. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 





- Sa T, PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, on Fifth Avenue, New York 

<2 GA City, is just completed. It was commenced in 1857, and the 
7 period of construction has therefore been far less than has 
been consumed in the erection of the larger number of the 
li world’s cathedrals. There are numerous bishoprics in the 

: J) United States, and nearly all have churches serving the pur- 
a y = S| pose of a cathedral. But the present structure is really the 
£ only one yet completed which, in scope, design and achieve- 
ment, is fully entitled to be styled a metropolitan cathedral. This is the more 
remarkable because architectural achievement has made great strides in this 
country during the last three decades, and the early construction of such build- 
ings as Trinity and Grace Church gave promise that ecclesiastical monuments 
would at least keep pace in the country with civic architecture. In view of 
these facts the completion of St. Patrick's Cathedral may justly be considered 
an era not only in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in America, but 
in the historic development of our national architecture. 

The origin of such a building, it will be found, is due, as a rule, to the genius 
or enterprise of some ecclesiastic of unusual ability. In some eases in early periods 
the bishop acting as promoter has also been the creator of the design. In any case 
the difficulties to overcome in starting a structure of this nature and carrying it to 
completion out of private donations are very great, and as much effort is often due 
to the bishop as to the architect in crowning such an enterprise with success. The 
erection of St. Patrick’s Cathedral offers no exception to the foregoing observations. 

The late Archbishop Hughes will always be remembered as the founder of the 
first cathedral in the United States. Years may come, and years may go, but until 
the traditional New Zealander meditates from a balloon of the future over the 
mouldering ruins of New York the name of John Hughes will be associated with 
the graceful twin spires which rear their crosses like stars in the heavens above 
the whirl and fashion of Fifth Avenue. 
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John Hughes, the first Archbishop of New York, was born in 1797 in Tyrone ' 
County, Ireland. By birth an Irishman, by adoption an American, he never forgot ' 
his love for the former and his allegiance to the latter, as was evidenced by the 4 
events of a stirring career. To such sentiments he added devotion to the Church fi 
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132 THE CATHEDRAL 
a deacon in 
It is to these three moving springs 
of his life that the Cathedral owes its ex- 
istence, its name, and the escutcheon of 
the United States, somewhat incongru- 
ously sculptured over the entrance. In 
1832 he had already achieved eminence 
as the rector of St. John’s Chureh, Phil- 
adelphia. Of energetic and aggressive 
character, he soon became involved in a 
celebrated doctrinal discussion with Dr. 
Breckenridge, a prominent Presbyterian 
divine; and in 1840 entered on an ag- 
gressive campaign against the common- 
school system of New York. In his tactics 
Hughes was emphatically a member of 
the Church militant, and was never more 
in his element than when dealing ‘* apos- 
The introduc- 
tion of several religious societies of the 
Romish Church, notably the Jesuits, was 
mainly due to tie unwearying energy of 
this active ecclesiastie. 

In 1855, Father Hughes engaged in a 
lively contest with Erastus Brooks, re- 
garding the titles of church property, 
which had peculiar significance in view 
of his subsequent efforts in acquiring 
property for his denomination. 

In 1842, Father Hughes was conse- 


of which he was ordained 
1825. 


tolic blows and knocks.” 


crated Bishop of the Diocese of New 


York; and later, Archbishop. During 
the Mexican War he declined a diplo- 
matic mission to adjust our difficulties 
with the sister republic, but accepted a 
special mission to Europe in 1861, where 
his talents were exerted in modifying the 
hostility of the French Government to the 
cause of the Northern States during the 
Civil War. This life of ceaseless activity 
came to a close in 1864, and the founder 
of the Cathedral was buried with many 
honors in the vaults of the yet uncom- 
pleted structure, destined, henceforth, to 
be his monument. 

The erection of a cathedral was one of 
the favorite plans of Archbishop Hughes. 
The scheme gradually took form, first by 
the acquisition of an imposing site, then 
by the prospect of the necessary funds, 
and last, but not least, by obtaining a 
design suitable at once for such a struct- 
ure in this country, and not beyond the 
means at command. It was one of the 
happy circumstances of the occasion that 
the architect so essential for this im- 
portant enterprise was at hand, a native 
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of this country and educated here, thus 
giving a national character to the new 
cathedral which is no inconsiderable ele 
ment in the satisfaction with which one 
considers the growing art attractions of 
our cities, 

The architect of St. Patrick’s Cathe 
dralis Mr. James Renwick. He isason 
of James Renwick, the well-known Eng 
lish physicist, who came to this coun 
try, and took up his residence in Bloom 
ingdale, now part of New York city, 
where the architect was born, in 1818. 
He graduated at Columbia College in 
1836—students graduated at an earlier 
age then than now. Mr. Renwick in 
herited a taste for architecture, but his 
pursuits were at first in the direction of 
civilengineering, and one of the enter 
prises he was associated with at that period 
of his career was the construction of the 
reservoir on Forty-second street. In 
1845, Grace Church, still one of the most 
beautiful structures in New York, was 
completed from the designs of Mr. Ren 
wick, who, in this emphatic and satis 
factory manner, abandoned engineering 
for architecture. He has since planned 
Vassar College, and numerous other im 
portant buildings, and has now enjoyed 
the satisfaction, permitted to few archi- 
tects, of seeing the top-stone placed of the 
Cathedral designed by himself in 1853. 

The foundation-stone was laid in 1857, 
and the spires were completed in October 
of the present year, a period of thirty 
one years, assuredly not a long time for 
the proper construction of such a work, 
when we consider the centuries that 
elapsed during the erection of most o. 
the world’s cathedrals, This Cathedral, 
it is true, is less ornate, and smaller than 
most buildings of this character; still it 
might well have been longer ‘‘on the 
stocks” without any remarkable delays. 

The location is admirable, but the 
structure suffers from the contracted 
limits of the site, which should have been 
twice as great, in order.to do full justice 
to the design. An ordinary New York 
block is manifestly too limited, and it 
may be hoped that the Episcopalian 
Cathedral, now proposed in the upper 
part of the city, will be more generously 
supplied with space. By the original 
design it was planned to extend the 
Cathedral entirely Madison 
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Avenue, and to give twenty additional tecture. The residences of the areh- 
feet to the breadth of the nave, which bishop and viear-general, now occupying ! 
would have resulted in one of the most the rear of the lot on which the Cathe- 

majestic structures in ecclesiastical archi- dral stands, were to be situated on the i 
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opposite lot. But Archbishop Hughes 
was obliged to cut his cloth to suit his 
purse, or, in other words, to adopt such 
dimensions for his church as were con- 
sonant with the donations of his flock. 
Even with reduced dimensions, the ob- 
server is conscious of a certain crowded 
appearance that takes away from the 
imposing effect originally intended. It 
must be admitted, however, that many 
of the cathedrals of Europe suffer in the 
same way. While in point of size, al- 
though much smaller than most foreign 
cathedrals, St. Patrick’s is by no means 
the smallest. It is one hundred feet 
longer than the superb cathedral of 
Evora, althowgh more narrow. 

The style of architecture of St. Pat- 
rick’s is the Gothie of the transitionary 
early medieval school called the geo- 
metric and decorated, to which belong 
the famous cathedrals of Rheims, Amiens 
and Cologne. 

With many Americans, accustomed 
to change rapidly from one fashion to 
another, and to sneer at the fashion that 
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is out of vogue, it is now 
‘**quite the thing” to scoff at 
Gothic architecture, at least 
as practiced in this country. 


Each great school has its 
merits, and was a growth 


and adaptation to existing 
circumstances ; and hence 
its right to be classified as a 
school hayng its own char 
acteristic types of expression. 
Ignoring this great funda- 
mental principle of all true 
art, Ruskin, with his usual 
dogmatism, has hurled the in- 
vectives of his eloquent but 
illogical pen at the classic 
architecture of Greece. Noth 
ing could be more absurd. 
Suggested by a certain envi 
ronment, Greek architecture 
was suited to the period and 
the country. In like manner 
the Gothic was an evolution 
from the development and 
spread of Christianity from 
Italy to the North of Europe, 


the Latin temple merging 
into the basilika and that 


into the cathedral ; while in 

the South we find the inter- 
mediary Romanesque, and in the East 
the Byzantine school. 

As a natural growth Gothic architec- 
ture took various modifications among 
the various peoples of Europe north and 
west of the Alps, but in all it showed an 
extraordinary adaptation to the needs of 
most Christian sects, especially of the 
Romish and the Anglican organizations. 
Unlike the paganism of the Greeks and 
Romans, elegant and ideal but merely 
intellectual and cold, Christianity ap- 
peals to the heart, and finds its best 
expression in the inspiration of the 
emotions. Hence the Gothic style is a 
natural development of such a religious 
type, with its pinnacles and spires, its 
lancet-shaped windows pointing heaven 
ward, yet without the formality of classi- 
cism, and the ‘‘dim, religious light ” in 
harmony with the humility and chast- 
ened piety of true Christianity. The 
artist Romney well said that ‘' Grecian 
architecture was the invention of glori- 
ous men, but the Gothic that of the gods :” 
while the late great English architect, 
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George Edmund Street, said with more 
formality in one of his lectures, ‘‘ Style 
in architecture is the perfect harmony 
between the means and the end, which 
is found in all the ideas and desires of 
the highest type of man. Refinement 
of detail is indispensable; largeness and 
breadth are its natural form of expres- 
sion; but in certain places it may give 
greater grace to the most intricate and 
delicate work. The essential condition 
is that your style should be a 
true and sensible expression of 
simple and abstract principles 
or requirements.” 

For these, and, as lawyers 
say, ‘‘for other good and suffi- 
cient reasons,” some form of 
Gothie architecture continues 
to be followed in the design of 
most of our churches, and was 
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most appropriately accepted as the style 
best adapted to the first cathedral com- 
pleted in the United States. This was 
all the more proper as it is hopeless to 
expect any distinctly new style. Archi- 
tectural expression crystalized long ago 
into a certain number of types, all de- 
partures from which are more in the 
nature of new adaptations of parts rather 
than inventions of new types or ideas, 
In a structure having so distinct and 
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136 THE CATHEDRAL 
serious a purpose as a cathedral, frivolity 
or sensational novelty is clearly incon- 
gruous. It was therefore creditable to 
the good sense of architect and founder 
alike, that the Gothie was selected for 
the design of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
The building is in the form of 
cross, with nave, transept and side aisles, 


a 


THE MOST REV, J. HUGHES, D. Db. 

divided into chapels, or sections conse- 
crated to different saints. The base course 
is of granite, and the towers and walls 
are of Massachusetts marble. Itis greatly 
to be regretted that lack of funds caused 
the ceiling to be finished with wood and 
plaster. The extreme length is three 
hundred and thirty-two feet; the ex- 
treme breath, one hundred and thirty- 
two feet. The interior length is three 
hundred and six feet; and the interior 
breadth, one hundred and twenty feet, 
including chapels. The transept is one 
hundred and forty feet long. The cen- 
tral aisle is forty-eight feet wide, and 
one hundred and twelve feet high; the 
latter feature marks the style as belong- 
ing to the Continental rather than the 
English Gothic. 

The chief front, at the western end 
facing Fifth Avenue, includes a lofty 
central gable, flanked ':v a square tower 
on either hand, and contains the grand 
portal, while there is a smaller entrance 
in each tower. The wall at this place 
is twelve feet thick, and this gives the 
opportunity for an admirable display of 
effective lines and graceful forms. The 
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architrave of the middle entrance is 
tastefully decorated with foliated tra 
eery, and the arch above it filled 
with elegant geometric designs, beauti fied 
with stained glass. The coves of the 
jambs of the portal are provided with 
marble tabernacles or hooded niches, in 
which it is intended to place statues of 
the twelve Aposties. It may be hoped 
these statues will not be long delayed 
as they will greatly add to the richness 
of the facade, especially as vacant niches 
detract from the intended effect. The 
capitals of the clustered pillars of the 
entrance show a delicate fancy, as well 
as great skill in the carver’s art. 

The towers are thirty-two feet square 
at the base, exclusive of the buttresses; 
the latter are in keeping with the simple 
but massive buttresses supporting the 
At one hundred and _ thirty-six 


1S 


have. 


feet from the ground, the square towers 
change to octagonal lanterns (a merely 
technical term indicating a more open 


section of a tower). The lanterns rise 
fifty-four feet, and are then surmounted 
by the spires, which carry the towers to 
the height of three hundred and thirty 
feet. Thus we find the towers divided into 
three sections, harmoniously combined 
The proportions are skillfully adjusted, 
and it would be hyperecriticism not to 
admit great beauty in the noble sweep 
of lines from base to finial, and the maj 
esty of two such spires dominating such 
a rare position. The simplicity of the 
lower towers is appropriately terminated 
by the graceful and intricate tracery of 
the spires, in this respect resembling the 
cathedral of Chartres. The form of these 
shafts of marble, apparently so easy in 
their flowing lines, are really the result of 
careful thought. By placing an angle in 
stead of a side of the octagon lantern in 
the middle of each side of the square 
tower, Mr. Renwick avoided one of the 
greatest difficulties in applying a spire to 
a tower; that is, of preventing the appear- 
ance of disproportion, the spire being 
liable to appear too small. The lofty 
spire of Antwerp Cathedral is similar in 
this respect, and is therefore one of the 
best, if not the best existing example 
of Gothie perpendicular lines. Mr. Ren- 
wick’s plan is, however, original with 
him, as he had given no attention to 
Antwerp Cathedral before his design 
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for these magnificent 
towers. 

The buttresses of 
the nave are plain, 
and would, perhaps, 
leave an impression 
of baldness of decor- 
ation, but the taber- 
nacles in which they 
terminate, intended 
for statuary, will add 
very greatly to the 
external effect. Fly- 
ing buttresses were in 
the original design. 

The general sim- 
plicity, both of the ex- 
terior and the interi- 
or, as compared with 
the lavish wealth of 
decoration bestowed 
on such cathedrals 
as Milan, Rheims, or 
Strasburg, is indeed, 
a marked feature of 
St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, and reminds us 
of the serene compos- 
ure of the celebrat- 
ed Cistercian Church 
of Aleobaca, whose 
merit is chiefly in the 
graceful, harmonious 
flow of lines contrib- 
uting to a dominat- 
ing idea, 

But it would be a mistake to assume 
that because there is less of that munifi- 
cent decoration at St. Patrick’s than on 
most of the old minsters of Europe, there 
is no splendor about it. On the con- 
trary, the capitals of the clustered shafts 
which support the triforium and clere- 
story are beautifully designed and carved ; 
and the groined arches of nave and tran- 
sept, springing from these lofty pillars, 
the ribs joined by foliated cusps or key- 
stones, form a most imposing vista, ris- 
ing as they do to the great height of 
one hundred and twelve feet. It is dif- 
ficult to realize, at first, what a height 
this is; but one may get some idea of 
the distance from floor to ceiling of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral when he considers 
that many country church spires could 
be placed under these arches without 
touching. 
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THE PULPIT. 


The triforium or gallery, between the 
side arches of the nave and the clere- 
story, or portion of the nave rising above 
the aisles, is sixteen feet high; and by 
graceful arches and pilasters continues 
the easy flow of lines to the windows of 
the clerestory. And, just here we find 
an evidence of originality and taste in 
the balance of proportions maintained 
in the dimensions of arch, triforium, and 
clerestory respectively. This nice ad- 
justment is so delicate a feature of the 
design that it is felt rather by the sense 
of repose imparted than by any apparent 
attempt at proportion. 

Following the coup deeil along the 
naye, the eye rests on the eastern end of 
the interior, which is apsidal or semi- 
circular in form, being, in point of fact, 
pentagonal. This portion of the build- 
ing has been managed with taste and 
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skill. Thirty feet from the eastern end 
are the grand altar and reredos. The 
former was carved in Italy, of Carrara 
marble and Roman mosaics. The reredos, 
or screen, is one of the most exquisite 
examples of decorative art on this conti- 
nent. It is thirty-three feet long, and 
no less than fifty feet in height to the 
central pinnacle. It is carved of Poitiers 
stone, and was carved at St. Brieuc, 
France. This superb work was pre- 
sented by the clergy of the archdiocese. 
The altar was the gift of the late Cardi- 
nal McCloskey, the successor of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, not only in his diocese, 
but also in exhibiting the same zeal 
with the founder in prosecuting the con- 
struction of the Cathedral. Under the 
altar which he presented, the first Amer- 
ican Cardinal now reposes by the side of 
Archbishop Hughes. 

The chief organ is placed in a gallery 
over the first bay or division of the nave, 
between the two towers. It is forty-six 
feet wide and twenty-eight feet long, and 
can easily accommodate a choir of a hun- 
dred singers. Iron, which is elsewhere 
not more used in the construction of this 
building than in those of other ages, is 
brought into play in the choir, of which 
the front is supported by a massive iron 
girder three feet nine inches in depth. 
The ceiling of the gallery is divided into 
squares by heavy ash mouldings. The 
organ was constructed under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Father McMahon. The 
pipes are entirely displayed, and being 
richly colored and gilded add materially 
to the splendor of the interior. This 
organ has four manuals and two pedals, 
and is an instrument of great volume and 
power. 

The pulpit is a feature which first 
attracts attention when one enters the 
Cathedral, on account of the dark shell- 
shaped sounding board which overhangs 
it and unavoidably, perhaps, disturbs the 
general harmony of theeffect. It might 
well have been made of a lighter tint. 
The pulpit is naturally one of the promi- 
nent and costly objects which enrich this 
noble interior. It is not large, but is 
executed with taste from a design by the 
architectin keeping with the architecture 
of the building. It was carved at Car- 
rara, Italy. The form is octagonal, sup- 
ported by eight graceful columns of 
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syenite resting on a pedestal of Carrara 
marble. Each side of the pulpit is sus- 
tained by miniature columns of Mexican 
onyx, and the angles of the panels are 
relieved by small statues of a number of 
the apostles, and in the centre, one of St. 
Patrick. The frieze and cornice are com- 
posed of sculptured grape vines and sprays 
of shamrock. This elaborate and elegant 
decoration was presented January 12, 1884, 
by the diocesan clergy as a memorial of 
the fiftieth anniversary or golden jubilee 
of the ordination of Cardinal McCloskey 
to the priesthood. 

Unlike most of the Roman Catholic 
churches abroad, St. Patrick’s offers am- 
ple sitting accommodation to its congre- 
gations, in the form of closed pews free 
to all. While admitting the great advan- 
tage of this arrangement as a matter of 
comfort, it cannot be denied that the gen- 
eral effect is seriously impaired by these 
incongruous ranks of box-like seats; they 
are out of harmony with the environ- 
ment, and decidedly disturb the feeling 
of space and distance suggested by the 
receding perspective of pillared aisles 
focusing like rays at the altar. 

However, one learns after awhile to 
forget these unsightly objects, and loses 
himself in admiration at the beauty of 
the stained glass which from scores of 
lancet-shaped windows diffuses a poetic 
twilight over the vast interior The win- 
dows of the Cathedral number seventy 
in all, divided chiefly into 
windows and clerestory, transept, and 
apsidal windows. <A few of these open- 
ings are filled simply with white glass, 
being at points where light is more im- 
portant than decoration. Of the other 
windows thirty-seven are filled with fig- 
ured glass or designs representing scenes 
from the Scriptures or lives of the saints. 
The remaining twenty contain designs 
in intricate geometric patterns, techni- 
cally called cathedral glass. Such de- 
signs sometimes present effects of extra- 
ordinary splendor; but as the human 
element is wanting and as they are in our 
time suggested by a study of the kalei- 
doscope, they do not appeal to our inter- 
est like the pictorial designs embodying 
some episode in hagiology. 

The figured windows of the Cathedral 
are again divisible into three classes. 
The windows of the clerestory are the 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


work of Morgan Brothers of New York, 
and possess considerable merit, although 
calling for no special comment. The 
other windows have small and large de- 
signs, of which the former, lovely as they 
are in color, lose when seen from the floor 
of the nave because not planned on the 
true principles of decorative art. These 
windows were executed by Ely of Nantes. 

But the stained glass of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral which calls for the most ad- 
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they fall into entire harmony with their 
surroundings. 

These windows came from the atelier 
of Henri Lorin of Chartres. When Mr. 
Renwick was about to sail he inquired of 
the Archbishop what commissions he had 
forhimin Europe. The Archbishop sug- 
gested that he charge himself with the se- 
lection of the stained glass. Mr. Renwick 
accordingly invited specimens of their 
capacity from @ number of well-known 
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miration and study is that of which the 
designs are broadly composed, producing 
large masses of color, and forms which 
‘an be easily distinguished from the tloor. 
In these we find exhibited a correct ap- 
prehension of the principles of decorat- 
ive art. To many it will be a surprise 
to learn that it is to an American, Mr. 
Renwick himself, that we owe the noble 
character of these designs, so magnificent 
in color and so large in treatment that 


designers in that material. Several win- 
dows were engaged from M. Ely of Nantes 
when the designs of Lorin were submit- 
ted for inspection. The chromatic effects 
were beyond cavil, but they failed in 
largeness and breadth so essential in dec- 
orative art above ail other arts, although 
the principle is of universal application. 

‘*Your designs are very beautiful,” 
said Mr. Renwick, ‘‘ but they fail to meet 
the demand of the occasion.” 
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CARDINAL MCCLOSKEY, 
‘How so?” quickly replied the sensi- 
tive Frenchman, conscious of merit and 
position. *‘* Do you find any fault with 
them?” 

‘As easel paintings they are admir- 
able; but they won't do for windows 
thirty to sixty feet from the floor; the 
designs are too small, and great labor is 
thrown away on details which would be 
entirely lost at suchadistance. Cannot 
you bring me some broad designs having 
the same chromatic effects?” 

Lorin pursed up his lips and looked 
perplexed. The idea was novel to him, 
not because new in the history of stained 
glass, but because he had been brought 
up in a modern school having technical 
skill but more concerned as to details 
than general effect. He went home and 
reflected on the matter; he set his assist- 
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ants to work on the 
In a few 
an inspiration 
came to him, and he 
appeared again before 
Mr. Renwick with an 
apostolic head which 
a few feet off 


same idea. 
days 


look- 


ed almost incredibly 


and rude—a 
brutal 


when 


COAPrse 
daub, 
up in 
a window at the other 
end of the hall it 
was like a revela- 
tion. Form, expres- 
sion, beauty, majesty 
there. It 
strain of 


mere 


sut set 


were 
like a mu- 
sic suddenly bursting 
forth on a still night, 
the ear 
and awaking the rapt 
imagination. The 

artist had 
himself — pos- 


Was 


enchanting 


French 
found 

sessed of unsuspected 
genius, and the first 
Cathedral in the Unit- 
ed States beeame the 
proud 
some of the finest ex- 
amples of the art of 


depository of 


Lorin, who since that 

day has taken no less 

than nine gold medals 

at the expositions, for 
superiority in the noble art of designing 
windows of stained glass. 

One should visit St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral ten and 
eleven, when the sun is bursting through 
the fine windows of the apse or east- 
ern end of the building, They contain 
the finest stained glass in the Cathe- 
dral, only equalled or surpassed in Amer- 
ica by some of the later designs of Lafarge 
and Tiffany, whose success has been 
achieved since these windows were filled. 
The design in the central window, repre- 
senting the Resurrection, is a masterpiece 
of chromatic composition. The figure of 
our Lord has rarely been equalled in 
the history of the art. Serenity and 
grandeur are combined in the expression 
of the features and the position of the 
Saviour’s form. Below Him are seen tw& 
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THE CATHEDRAL 


of the Roman guards fleeing away, while 
a third lies helpless stricken with terror. 
An angel with a palm branch calmly sits 
on the stone which has been rolled from 
the mouth of the tomb. Like all the 
other large windows of the Cathedral, 
this one isa gift from the devout, and 
bears the inscription, ‘* From the Diocese 
of Buffalo,” and like this one, all the 
windows of the apse are characterized by 
a prevailing golden hue, which receives 
indescribable splendor when smitten by 
thesun. Thedefect of this set of windows 
is that they are rather too high above the 
eye of the observer, and thus the designs 
of the glass, although broadly painted, 
are distinguished with some difficulty. 
The windows of the nave are both 
larger and nearer, and thus the designs 
in them do not suffer in this respect. 
One of the finest of them in point of 
composition and color represents the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence. The saint 
is represented bound to a gridiron over 
blazing flames, while soldiers are grouped 
around. Of the artistic merits of this 
magnificent design there can be but one 
opinion. It may be questioned, however, 
whether a subject of this sort is suitable 
for a cathedral window, in our time. It 
is better adapted to the brutally realistic 
brush of a Ribera or a Spagnoletto. 
Besides these designs in glass the Ca- 
thedral also possesses a number of paint- 
ings hung in the transept, of which 
the most important are good copies from 
celebrated originals. Of these are a copy 
of the Sistine Madonna and of the 
Transfiguration of our Lord, both pre- 
sented by the late Mr. John Kelly. On 
the wall of the sacristy hangs a copy of 
Andrea del Sarto’s‘* Madonna del Sacco,” 
presented by Miss Rebecca Taft of New 
York. Notwithstanding that the placing 
in churches of paintings executed on 
canvas has been sanctioned by long and 
notable usage, we cannot say that we 
thinkanything is gained either in arous- 
ing devotion or aiding decoration by the 
practice, especially in a building whose 
light passes through stained glass. The 
light is unfavorable and too unequally 
diffused to do justice to such works. 
while they also appear weak in juxtaposi- 
tion with the effulgence of stained glass 
and the massiveness of groined arches 
and rows of lofty columns. The can- 
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vases also show across the aisle like 
spots that disturb the general effect of 
the whole. Mosaics are quite another 
thing. The mosaic paintings on the 
ceilings of Monreale or Saint Sophia 
form an integral part of the building, 
and are entirely in keeping with the scope 
of the structure. 

A number of changes are proposed 
which will add to the effect and useful- 
ness of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. The 
sacristy now occupies the two easterly 
bays on the south aisle. It is divided 
from the rest of the edifice by a wooden 
sereen, Which necessarily detracts from 
the perspective, although it is by no 
means uncommon in the Roman Catholic 
sanctuaries to locate the sacristy in such 
wise. But it is now proposed to erect a 
separate building for this department on 
the ground adjoining. A Chapel of Ease 
is also to be built directly in the rear of 
the apse, between the residences of the 
Archbishop and the Papal coadjutor. 
This structure will be connected with the 
main building by a gallery, and will, 
undoubtedly, be a great convenience fer 
the ordinary services of the day, especi- 
ally during the cold season, when it is 
expensive and inexpedient to heat the 
Cathedral for the sake of a few wor- 
shippers. Viewed csthetically, however, 
this addition cannot but detract consider- 
ably from the imposing appearance of 
the eastern exterior of the Cathedral, 
which is already sufficiently crowded by 
the residences occupying the same lot. 

The original estimates for the cost of 
St. Patrick's Cathedral were $2,500,000. 
What it has actually cost it is difficult 
to say, but it must have considerably 
exceeded that sum. Nothing of the 
sort is accomplished without labor and 
money. Nor if the expense had been 
double the estimates, would it be much 
in comparison with the vast sums lav- 
ished on some of the cathedrals of Eu- 
rope. If the statuary and sculpture had 
been bestowed on St. Patrick's as in those 
buildings; if the side chapels had been 
decorated as they certainly should be, 
the expense would necessarily have been 
far greater. The site of the Cathedral 
was obtained for a very moderate sum 
at a time when land on Fifth Avenue 
was worth far less than to-day. This is 
not the place to enter upon a discussion 
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as to the vexed question concerning the 
acquisition of this land, nor is it-any 
longer of any practical importance. 

If we were asked what is the distin- 
guishing feature in the design of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, we should reply, sym- 
metry and harmony of lines, the result 
of the successful accomplishment of an 
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agreeable plan, the same architect plan- 
ning the building and supervising it from 
foundation-stone to finial. He may well 
be content with the results, and rest as- 
sured that as time goes on he has ieft for 
himself a worthy and enduring 
ment of his talents in the great 
architecture. 
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feathers, my boy.” 

‘** Well, he is a dandy, ain't he ?” 

The rickety spring wagon that be- 
longed to the Tin Cup transportation 
company, had drawn up in front of the 
Goleconda—such was the name of the 
local hotel. Out from the wagon stepped 
a young man. He walked with the air 
of one used to being respected, and as 
he unbuttoned his well-fitting coat, and 
handedasmali coin to the driver, a slight 
and unconscious 
perceptible. But the lookers-on were not 
abashed by this show of hauteur, for 
there was a piand smile about his mouth 
which made them hope he would prove 
credulous. Credulity was a most highly 
prized virtue by the enterprising men of 
Tin Cup. 

The stranger looked at the crowd 
about him, with unfeigned interest. He 
shrank a little abashed at the critical 
contempt with which they regarded his 


superciliousness Was 
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elegant tweed suit, his fine silk umbrella, 
and the shapely shoes he wore. 

“Well,” thought he to himself, ** the 
natives are certainly as grotesque as I 
expected.” 

Really, there was n't a civilized-look- 
ing creature to be seen, unless, indeed, 
it was that remarkably tall girl on the 
veranda. 

Even she was dressed in a corduroy 
suit, and had her cropped curls crowned 
with a lightsombrero, But there wasa 
certain dash and humor in her bearing 
that made the stranger think she wore 
this Western bravery by way of a fantas- 
tic jest. She, on her part, was regard- 
ing the stranger with the most open 
curiosity, fixing a large pair of old-gold 
on him with a stare as innocent 
and unembarrassed as a child’s. By her 
stood a slight blonde fellow, whom even 
a miner’s dress and much tan could not 
save from a look of effeminacy; and 
Hollister wondered how it was that nice 
girls were always choosing such lady- 
like men for their friends. He was con- 
scious, meanwhile, that jocular remarks 
were being made at his expense, and was 
not sorry when the host of the Golconda 
rescued him, and took him in to the 
greasy register, where he signed ‘* Fritz 
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Hollister,” with the bold pen-dashes of 
an impulsive man. 

Dandy Jake was the descriptive title 
of the landlord of the Goleonda. At first 
sight he did not fulfil the expectations 
aroused by the first part of his name. 
He was not a dandy in the common 
acceptation of the term, but an ill-con- 
ditioned burly man, with an ugly eye 
and a swaggering manner. His canvas 
trousers were tucked into high boots, a 
cartridge belt encircled his waist, and a 
coarse flannel shirt gaped open at his 
throat, exposing a brawny chest. It 
will, therefore, be seen that Dandy 
Jake’s name was no tribute to his cos- 
tume. His friends and his enemies alike, 
knew that it arose from the unerring aim 
of his revolver. This revolver was in 
itself a remarkable instrument, as even 


acount’ 


boarders. He allowed his wife to look 
after the business, while he tended the 
bar, and ‘‘ regulated things.” 

Dandy Jake’s wife was a lady who 
might not have come up to all of Czsar’s 
requirements, but she was devoted to her 
husband, and the two of them were 
among the most successful rustlers of 
the camp—a camp which was made up 
of the rustlers and the rustled. This 
term has grown to be more than a local 
one, and probably needs no explanation 
to Americans—and, indeed, so graphic 
is it, that it should convey to the dullest, 
its own significance. The ‘ rustler” is 
the man who ‘‘booms the camp”; the 
‘‘yustled” is the man who is ‘taken 
in” by the booming. Such was the elo- 
quence of Dandy Jake, and many like 
him, that Tin Cup became the most 
enterprising of camps. <All day, burro 
trains were going to and from the 
mines. Freight wagons were constantly 
arriving, and Bonanza avenue presented 
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an amateur could see; and that Jake 
was a ‘‘dandy shot” there was no doubt. 
It will surprise no one to hear that a 
gentleman of such accomplishments was 
above the menial vocation of keeping 


a busy scene, All night, the crowds 
gathered in excited knots, to discuss 
the day’s finds and examine specimens. 
There was much drinking and gambling, 
and a wild exhilaration possessed the 
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miners. Great things were prophesied 
for Tin Cup. Leadville was sneered at. 
On Saturday nights this mad enthusiasm 
reached its height, and the whole popu- 
lation gave itself up to a perfect frenzy, 
the component parts of which were greed 
and whiskey. 

It was Saturday when Hollister ar- 
rived, and in the evening he had an op- 
portunity of seeing what Tin Cup was 
like at its best—or worst. Once or twice 
it occurred to him that this gaiety was a 
trifle strained, but set it down in the end 
to the Western fervor, with which, he 
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‘LET ME HELP YOU.” 


told himself, he could not expect to be 
immediately in sympathy. His reception 
was more than cordial, and he drank 
more, he was than of his 


sure, any 


friends at home would have approved. 
Especially conversational was the host- 


There 
thing subtle in the glance of her eye, 
that made Hollister call her an occi- 
dental Cleopatra to himself, but his 
sentimentalism received a shoek when 
he heard some of the convivial gentle- 
men refer to her as ‘‘ Black Mag.” She 
was a splendid creature physically, and 


ess of the Goleonda. was some- 
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Hollister felt that she would be very 
much more than a match for him, should 
it come to a question of muscle. It was 
hard for him to account for the bland- 
ishments with which she ‘entertained 
him over the bar, and he was quite un- 
suspicious of the fact that she saw in 
him just the one to buy an interest in 
some of her husband’s prospects up on 
the nearest mountain. 

These smiling allurements, had Hol- 
lister only known it, were ‘ Black 
Mag’s” way of ‘‘ booming the camp” to 
him. In the course of the evening, she 
called his attention to a novel paper- 
weight which held down the dog-eared 
register. It was a gigantic specimen 
from the Never-Say-Die Mine, belonging 
to Dandy Jake. Hollister would have 
been stupid, indeed, if he had not appre- 
ciated the delicate and tactful enterprise 
which left that splendid nugget where 
each guest of the Golconda would be 
sure to see it the moment he affixed his 
name to the chronicle of arrivals. As 
Hollister leaned ‘carelessly against the 
bar, and let the unctuous hostess pour 
eulogies of the camp into his ears, he 
took mental note of every detail of the 
little office, so that he used often to say 
afterward, whatever else he might for- 


get, he should never forget the smoky 
office of the Golconda. It was furnished 


in the most primitive manner, <A sheet- 
iron stove stood in the center of the 
room. The floor was of bare unplaned 
boards, with wide cracks that furnished 
an effective means of ventilation. Wood- 
en chairs were ranged about the wall, 
which were covered with coarse build- 
ing paper, put on with a liberal supply 
of tin-headed tacks. A Jamp chandelier 
with smoky chimneys, was hung from 
the rafters, and gave out a murky light, 
quite in keeping with thescene. A ong, 
rough counter stretched across the end of 
the room, and behind it was a number 
of pineshelves. On these stood an array 
of bottles, partly veiled from the vulgar 
gaze by a green mosquito netting. A 
tin shaker or two, and some inverted 
glasses formed pedestals for the tempting 
display of fat lemons which decorated 
the main counter. A small case of very 
dry and faded cigars was placed conven- 
iently near the hotel register, for the 
allurement of strangers. (No permanent 
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Tin Cupper ever smoked anything but 
a pipe.) A much-worn dice box stood 
upon the cigar case. This was in con- 
stant use; for it was a part of the camp 
code of etiquette to ‘‘shake for the 
cigars,” and then take drinks instead. 
Hollister was seen in this room for seve- 
ral successive evenings, trying in vain to 
catch the epidemic of enthusiasm. One 
day Dandy Jake kindly offered to take 
him up to see the Never-Say-Die Mine, 
on Old Baldy. The day was perfect. So 
intensely blue was the sky, that it sad- 
dened one as over-sweet music will some- 
times do. Not a shadow—not even a 
white wreath of flimsy cloud broke its 
splendor. As the horses climbed the 
mountain-side, and Hollister breathed in 
the fine light air, he felt as if he had 
been drinking old wine. 

Dandy Jake pointed out the mine, 
half way between the pine-rimmed val- 
ley and the grim summit, and Hollister 
lifted his dazzled eyes to it with a thrill 
of adventure and hope. The fascinations 
of Dandy Jake were working their per- 
feet end. Dandy Jake had not been 
precipitate: Black Mag allowed him to 
make no mistakes. Hollister drew in 
the sweet resinous air with joy. The 
roar of the stream in the cafion, swell- 
ing and echoing in sonorous music, in- 
spired in him a feeling of strength and 
completeness. Dandy Jake had chosen 
his day. 

What was better still, the gods were 
with him. As the men turned a sudden 
bend in the road, they met face to face 
with the tall girl. She rode a most 
impertinent-looking broncho, which she 
managed with a careless and affectionate 
rein. Her habit bore the marks of much 
usage; a silken handkerchief of brilliant 
rose was knotted about her throat, and 
on her head she still wore the light 
sombrero. Hollister had been conscious 
for some time past of a most extraordi- 
nary whooping and laughing, in which 
there was very much more jollity than 
music, and he felt fearful for a moment 
that the girl with old-gold eyes might 
have been responsible forit. No plea of 
local recklessness could have extenuated 
that medley of unmusical sounds. 

It was, therefore, with a sense of 
actual relief that he saw behind her a 
bevy of ragged youngsters. They were 
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mounted on the most dejected lot of 
burros that it had ever been Hollister’s 
fate to commiserate. Most of these 
scrubby animals bore two children on 
their backs, and there the little ones 
stuck like burrs. 

“The school 
Dandy Jake. 

Hollister lifted his hat, and thanked 
his lucky stars that it was the custom 
for all strangers to salute. The general 
of this rollicking little army returned 
the salute with a proud nod which had 
an air of impersonal pleasantry rather 
irritating to Hollister’s masculine vanity. 

Once well past the men, the children 
broke out again into shrieks of laughter, 
and tortured Hollister with the idea that 
their mirth might be caused by some wit- 
ticism of their teacher’s, and that he, more 
likely than not, was the subject of it. 

‘‘Tt strikes me,” he said to Dandy 
Jake, ‘‘that they have a peculiar way of 
teaching school out here.” 

‘You ain't to judge by the way Miss 
Hannie does,” explained his companion, 
‘**She does everything her own way, 
aud there ain ’t many in camp as cares 
to criticise it. When she came here, them 
children was terrors.” 

‘* From what I heard, I thought that 
was exactly what they were now,” said 
Hollister, with asperity. 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,” protested Jake, with 
loyalty. ‘*‘They’re a little noisy, but 
Miss Hannie brings them out on purpose 
to make noise. There wasn’t very much 
show for the children before Miss Hannie 
came. It’s a bad place for children; 
that’s what me and my wife say over an’ 
over again. The inflooences ain’t what 
they should be,” and he sighed with 
a moral regret which greatly increased 
Hollister’s respect for him. 

‘‘T suppose the young lady lives here 
with her people,” said Hollister. 

‘* Ain’t got no people,” corrected Jake. 
‘She come out with her father, an’ 
looked after him till he got blown up 
here a spell ago in an explosion. She 
said she hadn’t no one East that she 
could go to, an’ she guessed she'd just 
stay on where she was. My wife said 
she would keep a kind of motherly eye 
on her.” 

Hollister shuddered at 
to change the subject, 


whispered 


teacher,” 


the idea, and, 
reined up his 
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horse for a moment, and looked upon 
the placid valley beneath. So delicately 
beautiful was it that he caught his 
breath, as a child does when it sits 
agape at the glittering transformations 
of a spectacular play. 

He turned to Dandy Jake, with his 
face aglow: 

“It’s the loveliest 
world,” he cried. 

‘You're right,” responded Jake, meet- 
ing this well-placed enthusiasm more 
than half way; ‘‘an’ any man that will 
leave such a country, don’t deserve to 
have the sun shine on him.” 

When Hollister rode down the mount- 
ain at evening, he was the owner of the 
Never-Say-Die Mine, which Dandy Jake 
had sacrificed for the sum of seventy 
five thousand dollars. As he entered 
Bonanza avenue, he turned to look back 
at Old Baldy. In the morning it had 
shimmered with rainbow mists, and flung 
out a hundred coquetries under the 
blandishments of the sun. Now, a cloud 
hung over it; full of storm. The mount- 
ain looked immeasurably old, barren, 
repellant. 

He was pausing there, absorbed, when 
he heard himself addressed, and, look- 
ing up, saw before him, the blonde 
young man he had seen the night of his 
arrival, talking with the tall girl. 

‘“You’re a stranger, I see,” said 
man. 

‘‘T suspect that is very apparent,” 
returned Hollister, rather coldly. 

‘*Not at all,” responded the man, with 
perfect good nature. ‘But as I know 
everyone in the camp, of course [I knew 
that you were a newcomer.” 

‘*T don’t mean to be so, long,” Hollis- 
ter said, more pleasantly. 

“*Glad to hear it,” returned the young 
fellow. ‘‘My name is Travers. You 
needn't take the trouble to tell me yours, 
for I know it already. We're always 
glad to get a good fellow out here. When 
I say that, I don’t mean it in the way 
our friend Dandy Jake would, if he made 
the remark. He is glad, for business rea- 
sons; I am glad, for social reasons.” 

‘* Am I then to infer,” asked Hollister, 
much amused, ‘‘that you have some 
society here?” 

‘“Why,” said Travers, ‘‘some of us 
are first-rate friends, and make a point 
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of seeing a good deal of each other. I 
suppose that makes society. If you mean 
have we got a lot of folks here who 
meet to show off their clothes, and give 
entertainments for the sole purpose of 
seeing Which can spend the most money, 
why then, I must own we have no so- 
ciety—and that we don’t want any.” 

‘*T beg your pardon,” said Hollister, 
warmly, ‘‘I meant nothing of the sort. 
But as yet I have seen no one but the 
men who fill the office of the Golcon- 
da at night. It takes women to make 
sociability. At least that is my theory.” 

“We're all right there,” retorted 
Travers. ‘‘We have women. I sup- 
pose you haven’t heard of Miss Hannie?” 

‘Better still,” said Hollister, with a 
frown, ‘‘ I have seen her.” 

‘That is good. Perhaps you'll be all 
the more willing to come up to her house 
this evening, and call. You will meet 
more people there in one night than you 
could get acquainted with by ordinary 
methods in a year.” 

“May I ask,” said Hollister, with 
undisguised irritation, ‘‘how you know 
that she would allow me to call 7?” 

“Certainly,” responded his compan- 
ion, with much cheerfulness; ‘‘ she told 
me so.” 

In his amazement Hollister gave a 
jerk to his horse’s rein which made even 
that jaded animal rear. By the time he 
had quieted him, he had made up his 
mind to take the bull by the horns, and 
find out about ‘* Miss Hannie.” 

“Seeing that I am a stranger, and up 
to this time have not met with any 
gentlemen to whom I would care to put 
a confidential question, perhaps you will 
not take it amiss, if I ask vou what sort 
of a person ‘ Miss Hannie,’ as you call 
her, is.” 

‘Well I must say,” said the young 
man, with rather an angry light in his 
eyes, ‘‘ there is n't another man in camp 
would have thought necessary to ask 
that question. Miss Hannie, sir, is the 
most magnificent little woman in the 
world. And don’t you forget it.” 

‘*T won't,” said Hollister, ‘‘and I'm 
glad to know it.” 

‘* Now,” persisted Travers, *‘ will you 
come ¢ 
“There's no question about it’s being 
a pleasure,” Hollister explained in a con- 
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ciliatory manner. ‘Of course that is 
taken for granted. Since Miss Hannie 
holds the salon of the camp, and it is 
customary for every one to pay his re- 
spects, | will go this evening or any 
other time that you care to present me.” 

“You needn't put on so much style 
about it,” said Travers sulkily; ‘* you'll 
get left if you try to put on style with 
Miss Hannie.” 

‘““T have no intention, sir, of being 
anything but my natural self. Allow 
me to ask you two questions. Are you 
any relative to Miss Hannie, and if she 
has another name, what is it ?” 

‘* Her name is MeDowel. She has n't 
a velative in the world, so far as [ know. 
Shall I call for you to-night ?” 

“Tf you please. Thank you for your 
kindness.” 

He put spurs into his horse, and a 
moment later alighted at the Golconda. 
That evening the diners at the hotel 
table were vastly amused at seeing Hol- 
lister appear at the hour of eating in 
aceremonious black suit. They would 
have been still more amused had they 
known that he puzzled for some time 
over the proper dress, and had only at 
the Jast moment laid aside a formal 
dress coat for the slightly less formal 
frock—a garment which he always de- 
tested because of its sanctimonious aspect. 
He was very anxious to make no distine- 
tions to the prejudice of this Western 
belle. 

Travers was prompt, and the two men 
walked down the bizarre thoroughfare 
in comparative silence. Once Travers 
spoke : 

*T hear by commen report that you 
have bought the Never-Say-Die,” said 
he. 

‘You're right,” replied Hollister, and 
neither spoke again. 

‘*Miss Hannie’s house,” as every one 
in the camp called it, stood on a cross 
street, and had its back close up to the 
fretting stream, the noise of which made 
the night air musical. It was the small- 
est place imaginable, but had the advan- 
tage of all other houses in the town, 
by being built of stone—rough, jagged 
pieces of stone, picked up at random 
on the mountain side, and rudely put 
together by some primitive mason. A 
shaft of red light streamed from the win- 
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dow, and brought the recollection of cer- 
tain cosy parlors of the East to Hollister’s 
mind. He never forgot the scene that 
met his sight as the door was opened. 
Miss Hannie herself stood in the door- 
way in a dress of the most uncompromis- 
ing red. Her wayward crop of hair had 
been freshly curled, and about her neck 
she wore a tiny chain from which was 
suspended a stone of such amazing size 
that Hollister with difliculty kept from 
fixing his astonished eyes on it. 

The figure of the girl would not have 
been so remarkable but for the setting. 
The little room was a mountain poem. 
The wide fireplace was filled with fresh 
pine branches, which filled the air with 
their aromatic scent. The floor, pol- 
ished by Miss Hannie’s own hands, was 
dotted with wild-cat skins. Above the 
fireplace hung a small musket which 
Hollister was sportsman enough to re- 
cognise as a very tidy instrument. <A 
rude bookcase, well filled, stood near, 
and above it hung a banjo by a worn 
red ribbon. The wall was covered with 
red wrapping paper, which made a de- 
coration not the less esthetic for being 
inexpensive. A collection of mountain 
stocks, riding whips, calumets and pro- 
digious pine-cones served in the place of 
pictures. A hammock heaped with pil- 
lows, and half a dozen canvas-covered 
camp chairs completed the furniture. 

Hollister could not have desired great- 
er dignity than Miss Hannie showed in 
acknowledging Travers’ introduction. It 
hardly seemed possible that this decor- 
ous maiden had summoned him to come 


and pay court to her in a way so un- 
heard of. 
“Tm real glad to see you, Mr. Hol- 


lister,” said little, but 
more from cordiality than embarrass- 
ment. “ [ saw you the night you came, 
and gave you just a week to get home- 


she, coloring a 


sick in.” 

‘You were very kind to think about 
replied Hollister with a somewhat 
conventional modulation in his voice, 
‘*but I must confess that I have felt too 
interested to get home-sick.” 

‘There's one thing you will find 
about Tin Cup,” went on the girl, “‘ and 
that is, however home-sick you may get 
here, once you're away you get. still 
You thinkif only vou 


me,” 


more home-sick. 
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could get back, you would ask for noth- 
ing else. I went away once for a little 
while, and I was the most miserable 
girl in the world. I dreamt of the 
mountains every moment, sleeping and 
waking, and imagined all the time that 
T could hear the little stream. I lost ten 
pounds in two weeks, and then I con- 
cluded I had better get back to the 
mountains.” 

“*T think such a sentiment is common 
with mountainers all over the world, 
Miss McDowel,” replied Hollister, stupid- 
ly, directing all his attention to her, 
and not in the least to what she was 
saying. 

Travers had taken to amusing himself 
with a huge Maltese cat. 

‘*She’s crazy,” remarked Miss Mc- 
Dowel, referring to the cat. ‘‘ Very few 
cats live at this height. Those that do, 
lose their wits. See here.” She made a 
wild, witch-like motion with her hands, 
and gave a weird sort of humming. The 
cat threw back its head, shot fire from 
its eyes, and darted up the side of the 
wall. It ran along the ceiling till it 
was exactly in the middle, and then it 
dropped to the floor. Thenup the wall 
it raced again, made the same frantic 
fall, and skurried on, its hair, standing 
on end, its eyes growing larger and more 
terrible every minute, and its snarls 
making the air hideous. Hollister would 
have given a good deal to be well out of 
the house, and would really have thought 
it no shame to run before that fearful 
animal, which seemed every moment to 
increase in size and wildness; but the 
others seemed to find the cat’s frenzy 
quite a source of amusement, and he 
forced himself to sit still, although the 
cold chills were running down his back, 
and his hands were as clammy as a fish. 

‘Go out, Tituba,” said the girl at last, 
and the cat itself out in a fury, 
bristling fire. 

‘* Your Western amusements appear a 
little startling to me,” ventured Hollis- 
ter, in a voice which he could not make 
as steady as he desired. Hannie turned 
an enigmatical smile on him. 

‘* Yes?” she said. 

No one broke the silence for a minute 
ortwo. Then she said: 

‘‘T suppose you know that we will bear 
watching.” 


took 
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‘‘T should be sorry to think it,” replied 
Hollister, with a smile. 

“Oh, but we will,” she protested, 
quite earnestly. ‘One of the reasons I 
wanted you to come to-night, was to tell 
you that. I don’t know how it may be 
East, but out here you should always 
look before you leap.” 

There was some significance in her 
speech which Hollister could not fathom. 
Travers was looking at him significantly, 
also. 

“That's a good rule of Miss Hannie’s,” 
said he, ‘‘ and you will do well to turn 
it over in your mind.” 

‘*T think,” said Hollister, after a time, 
‘that you must have called me here for 
a particular purpose, and I am sure Tam 
very much obliged to you. <As I have 
only one project, I suppose it must refer 
to that. Do either of you know any- 
thing against the Never-Say-Die Mine ?” 

Hannie occupied herself with the folds 
of her red dress. 

‘‘T can’t say that I do,” she said, cau- 
tiously. ‘* But Tin Cup isa queer place, 
and one has to take everything here 
with a grain of salt—sometimes with a 
whole mine of it. I don’t suppose you 
ever heard of the deserted camp, did 


you?” 
Hollister owned that he never had. 


“Tt lies over four miles from here 
down the park. It had thousands of 
people in it where this has hundreds. 
3ut the claims around there didn’t pan 
out well, and the camp was moved down 
here.” 

“Well,” asked Hollister, *‘ what has 
the luck been here ?” 

‘“We have n’t been here very long. It 
is hard to tell what may turn up. But 
it is best to be on the safe side—don't you 
think so?” _ 

Hollister didn't have a chance to an- 
swer. There was a knock at the door; 
and when the girl opened it, three young 
fellows entered. 

Her greeting was too cordial by far to 
suit the stranger. He noticed that she 
gave her hand to each one, and that they 
made themselves quite at home, as if 
they were in the habit of coming very 
often indeed, and totally without cere- 
mony. He would have left at once, but 
for a sort of sullen desire to stay and 
disapprove of everything. It would 
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have given him positive pleasure to have 
seen that perplexing girl do something 
in hopelessly bad taste, and thus give 
him a good excuse for avoiding her in 
the future. It was not that she was dis- 
tasteful to him—on the contrary, Hollis- 
ter thought very poorly of himself for 
finding her so agreeable. The young 
men were all talking at the top of their 
voices, and Hannie sat among them. 
smiling indulgently. 

Hollister was aware that he was re- 
garded with some furtive curiosity, and 
was rather relieved when one of the 
young fellows came over by him and 
talked of this and that in a flippant 
fashion. 

“We are just talking about Mrs. 
O’Brien,” he said, ‘‘ and trying to make 
out whether it was five or six husbands 
that she had rejoiced in.” 

‘* Who is Mrs. O’Brien?” 
lister, savagely. 

‘*Our last bride. We always keep a 
bride in stock. This one has had so 
much practice that she plays the role 
pretty well.” 

‘* Have all her former husbands died?” 
inquired Hollister. His question was 
replied to with a shout. 

‘*She killed one,” said the youth, face- 
tiously,” but I believe the rest are doing 
quite well.” Hollister grew hot. 

‘Ts this lady to be admitted to what 
Mr. Travers calls Tin Cup society ?” 

‘*Well,” replied the amused youth, 
‘*T'd like to see the man that would keep 
her out. Her husband—I refer to the 
last one—can hit a nail at a hundred 
paces.” 

‘*Oh, she’s as pleasant as a_ basket 
of chips,” remarked Hannie cheerfully. 
Hollister gasped. No one else seemed 
to see anything odd in the speech. Hol- 
lister thought that he might consider 
that the thing he had been waiting for 
had come. Surely he could totally dis- 
approve of thatspeech. He arose to go. 
iveryone protested with true Western 
fervor. 

‘You have n't heard Miss Hannie sing 
yet,” cried ‘Travers. 

Hollister hesitated politely, and some 
one got down the banjo. 

‘*Thank you, honey,” said Miss Han- 
nie to the young man who handed it to 
her. Then Hollister sat down because 


asked Hol- 
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he could no ionger stand. No = one 
scemed to think that she meant anything 
personal, however; and she began sing- 
ing a rattling college song in the most 
unembarrassed way, all the others join- 
ing in the chorus with a vigor which 
was too much for a college-bred man. 
Hollister never knew exactly when he 
began to sing, but it is certain that he 
did so with lustiness. He was a Prince- 
ton man himself, and he found that one 
of the other fellows owned the same 
almamater. Thenext hour pa: sed with- 
out his knowing it. Then the door 
opened and an old darky woman, weigh- 
ing at least two hundred, waddled into 
the room. 

** Here Aunty, boys,” cried 
Hannie. It seemed to be a signal of 
dismissal, for Miss Hannie’s visitors all 
found their hats, and amidst the crack- 
ing of jokes at ‘‘ Aunty ”—who showed 
her appreciation by shaking all over like 
a huge coffee jelly—they took their leave. 

That,” said Travers to him as they 
parted, ‘‘is what it is to spend an even- 
ing at Hannie’s.” 

However, for reasons best known to 
himself, Hollister did not again go to see 
Miss McDowel. He added a pretentious 
edifice of slabs to the dwellings on Bo- 
nanza avenue, and quietly went to keep- 
ing bachelor’s hall. His ways gradually 
became those of the other Tin Cuppers. 
His elegant tweed suit was replaced by 
a suit of corduroy, a tennis shirt took 
the place of his spotless linen, and he 
adopted a slouched hat of the shape 
much affected by theatrical brigands. 
Through his activity and the lavish ex- 
penditure of his money, the Never-Say- 
Die Mine speedily attained a first place 
in the interest of the camp. A small 
army of men were employed in sink- 


comes 


ing the shaft, and specimens were sent 


to Denver, with much pride. Hollister 
could not for the life of him, make out 
how much of the enthusiasm displayed 
by the miners was feigned, and how 
much was real. He frequently treated 
the entire camp to the best Old Rye, and 
he had adim idea that he.would never 
hear any disparagements of the Never- 
Say-Die while he continued that popular 
practice. Indeed, when he was elected 
mayor of the town, he set it down to 
a public expression of gratitude for his 
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after-dinner generosity. The summer 
waned, and the shaft of the Never-Say- 
Die grew deeper and deeper—and so did 
Hollister’s doubts. After the first loose 
silver-bearing rocks had been removed, 
not a sign of metal appeared. Day after 
day, bucketfuls of earth and rock were 
hoisted to the surface, and carefully ex- 
amined by him. From morning till 
night he sat patiently upon an empty 
powder-box at the mouth of the shaft, 
and sorted out loose rock forassay. The 
assays were terribly discouraging, and 
Hannie McDowell, keeping her sharp 
eyes upon him, concluded that he was 
growing haggard. In vain did the miners 
assure him that he had just lost the lead, 
and that luck would soon attend him. 
He was terribly despondent, and the day 
the first snow fell he could no longer 
keep up a brave front, but wandered 
away down the park that he might 
indulge his chagrin and melancholy. 

Never had the valley looked so bare 
and desolate. Great masses of opaque 
gray cloud surged about the mount- 
ains. The sky melted into this dismal 
swathing. The wind blew bitterly, and 
shrieked down the dark cation. 

Who was it said that mountains were 
protecting ? They were as cruel and 
immovable as destiny. Hollister looked 
up at the great Red Mountain looming 
near him, and shuddered, It stood like 
the very symbol of untoward fate. After 
all, he asked himself impatiently, why 
need he fret? Whatif his last cent was 
gone? It was no one’s affair. There 
was n’t asoul in the world dependent on 
him, and if he went to ruin, he at least 
had the comfort of knowing that he went 
alone. It was fortunate for him, he told 
himself over and over, that he had no 
woman tied to him. Fortunate indeed 
was he that he was heart-free—fortunate 
indeed. Hollister lifted his hat and let 
the cold wind blow on his hot head a 
moment. Fortunate indeed— 

Out of that dark cafion, right in 
the teeth of the wind, with garments 
tossed, and curls wind-straightened, drift- 
ed ‘‘ Miss Hannie.” Hollister started asa 
man might who met a wandering spirit. 
The girl, like the day, was dressed in 
ghostly gray, and her long coat, drifting 
about her, gave her the appearance of 
the follower of some stern sisterhood. 
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Hollister lifted his hat, without smil- 
ing. The girl came up to him, and held 
out her hand. 

‘*Come back, come back, Mr. Hollis- 
ter. Don’t go any further to-day. The 
mountains seem haunted. I seem to see 
a shape gliding from behind every tree. 
All the terrible disappointments born of 
this life, weigh on me to-day. I—I am 
afraid, Mr. Hollister, and you look as 
if you were too. I wonder myself that 
these dreadful solitary places do not 
drive us mad.” 

‘They do make us seem useless 
enough,” he said. ‘The everlasting 
hills will be here, Miss McDowel, so long 
after we are gone, and will be as terribly 
beautiful as they are now. We don’t 
make much of an impression in our 
little day.” 

He was aware of being thoroughly in- 
coherent, but he saw that the girl needed 
sympathy, and he was not the man to 
withhold it from her. He told her 
quietly that he would walk home with 
her, and she made no demur. 

Suddenly she burst out laughing in a 
wild way, startling Hollister more than 
if she had broken into tears. 

‘“We are so ridiculous,” she cried. 
‘Do you know that little poem by 
Aldrich: 

Somewhere in desolate, wind-swept space, in twi- 

light space, 
In No Man’s Land, 
Two shuddering shapes met face to face 
And bade each other stand. 
‘* And who are you ?” cried one, agape, 
Shuddering in the gloaming light. 


** [know not,” said the other shape, 
‘“*T only died last night.” 


Hollister broke into a laugh, which he 
tried to make hearty. 

‘‘T hope you are not comparing me to 
a shape,” he said, *‘ for I really won’t be 
put upon in any such fashion. Do you 
ladies make tea out West as they do down 
East? If so, I will go in with you, and 
you shall make me a cup. I suppose I 
ought to apologize for not calling on 
you, but I trust you understand how 
busy and preoccupied I have been. I 
have n't felt myself to be fit company 
for anyone, much less a lady.” 

‘*Oh,” said she, quite in her old man- 
ner, ‘‘ there is nothing compulsory about 
coming to see me. But I would have 
been glad if you had taken me in just 
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the way I was meant to be taken, and 
not judge me by your usual standards, 
which I am sure are far too high and 
proper for me. I don’t suppose I show 
up very well by the side of your accom- 
plished and ceremonious ladies of the 
Kast.” 

‘One of two things,” said Hollister 
to himself: ‘‘ the child is either throw- 
ing herself at my head, cr else she is the 
most unsophisticated baby in the world.” 
Aloud, he said: 

‘“My judgments are always favorable 
when they concern you, or any other 
charming lady.” 

‘* Rats,” remarked Hannie. 

‘*T—beg your pardon, Miss McDow- 
el—” 

‘Rats, Mr. Hollister. I guess you’ve 
forgotten that you are in Tin Cup, talk- 
ing tome. Come in, and get that cup 
of tea.” They entered the bright little 
room, and found the old darky woman 
there setting out tea. 

‘Isn't Aunty good to me?” asked the 
girl, brightly, laying off her wrappings, 
and inviting Hollister to do the same. 
‘* Aunty’s services are all in friendship’s 
name, as the autograph albums say. She 
belongs to Mrs. Fitzgerald. Don’t you, 
Aunty?” 

‘‘That I does, Miss Hannie, that I 
does. Belongs to Miss Nina, body an’ 
soul. That’s what I say to her often. I 
ain’t no free niggah, an’ don’t want to be 
mixed up with no such worthless trash 
noway. No wah caan’t make me free; 
that’s what I tell Miss Nina ober an’ 
ober.” 

She lavghed, as she did on the slight- 
est provocation; and, having put another 
cup and plate on the table, went out. 

‘* Well, said Hollister, ‘‘ all that may 
be very touching, but i confess I have 
no sympathy with it. What can the 
woman be made of ?” 

“Of tenderness and 
through,” cried Hannie. ‘‘ You should 
see her mistress. She and Aunty have 
grown up and grown old together. When 
the war was ended, Mrs. Fitzgerald was 
in great trouble. Her young husband 
had been killed, and Aunty stood by her. 
Both of them together knew just about 
as much as one good-sized baby. Fi- 
nally, the poor lady married Sandy Jones. 
You know Sandy Jones, don’t you ? 


loyalty clear 
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He is simply the most low-lived, and 
murderous fellow in the camp. He 
can play more poker, and drink more 
whiskey at a stretch than any other 
man here. Why she married him is 
one of the things I would not even 
try to guess at. She is a lady with per- 
fectly elegant manners. I got what 
little manners I have, from watching 
her.” 

She gave an arch jerk to 
and looked at Hollister. 

‘* Enough said,” cried he; ** go on.” 

‘*For years that brute has gambled 
away her money, and mortified and 
neglected her past all telling. He has 
kept her here to associate with women 
that are n’t fit to sweep off her front steps. 
And not a word of complaint do you 
ever hearfrom her. She still dresses up 
in yueer faded old silks with angel 
sleeves, and tries to look opulent. She 
invites me in to lunch and sets out a 
few exquisite old pieces of silver on a 
table-cloth so coarse you could strain 
kittens through it. What little there is 
to eat she passes with a queenly air, and 
you feel as if you were cating stuffed 
turkey when you are only eating fried 


her head, 


liver. But whenever you see her, wheth- 
er it is in the house or on the street, 


you will find her with thick black 
mitts on her hands. I used to wonder 
about it till I nearly exploded. At last, 
Aunty told me the reason. She had 
sold ail the rings with which her hands 
used to be covered, to pay her husband’s 
gambling debts, and was afraid his ten- 
der sensibilities would be wounded, if he 
found it out. So she made the excuse 
that her hands were chapped, to wear 
the mitts.” 

Hannie had told her long story in the 
most unembarrassed way, dealing out 
tea, baked apples and hot johnny cake 
meanwhile. For some reason, Hollister 
was inexpressibly. touched. What de- 
votion women were capable of! He 
wondered if the red-cheeked giri oppo- 
site him, pouring out her light confi- 
dences in such an unrestrained way, 
was capable of such unselfish sacrificing 
love. Not that it mattered. The subject 
was n't really worth thinking about. He 
watched her set a match to the sticks 
that were laid in the fireplace, and then 
sat awhile in silence listening to the 
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crackle of the pine boughs. The strong, 
lithe form of the girl, outlined in the 
fire-light, fascinated him with a sense of 
power. He had always noticed when 
he stopped to chat with her on the street, 
that he left her with a feeling of youth 
and invigoration. But what had such 
light pleasures to do with the stern 
tragedy of defeat and disaster which lay 
before him? He left abruptly, and wan- 
dered through the quiet streets to his 
own desolate house. 

The next day and the next, and many 
following days were spent on the storm- 
swept sides of Old Baldy. With each 
week Hollister’s dejection increased. ‘The 
slight superciliousness which had dis 
tinguished him on his arrival, had entire- 
ly disappeared, and had given place to a 
sort of pathetic patience. His face was 
weather-beaten, his eyes snow-blinded, 
his ankles protected from the cold by a 
pair of canvas ore-sacks in the place of 
arctics. A dash of recklessness mingled 
with the native kindliness of his man- 
ners. Perhaps it was this dash of reck 
lessnéess alone which saved him from 
being ridiculous. For misfortune to be 
come ludicrous, is the crown of woe. He 
was painfully aware that he was becom 
ing a fruitful source of jest to the al- 
ways facetious Tin Cuppers. He knew 
that it was common talk that his funds 
had given out. 

Deeper and deeper sank the shaft of 
the Never-Say-Die. Day after day, Hol- 
lister climbed the unalluring mountain 
and looked down upon the wind-swept 
valley, with a sickening of the heart. 
For weeks no change of fortune came 
to him, but at last, one morning—the 
change came. 

Every lane inas a turning. 

As he neared the Never-Say-Die that 
morning, he found his men waiting at 
the mouth of the shaft. 

They had struck something. 

Hollister’s heart gave a great leap to 
the very collar of his flannel shirt. His 
voice trembled as he asked: 

** What's up, boys ?” 

No one answered for a moment. Then 
one of the men touched his cap, and 
stepped forward. 

‘*Sir, we've struck—” 

‘* Well?” gasped Hollister, breathing 
hard. 
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‘““Water, sir. There’s a booming 
spring in the mine, and it’s filling up 
fast, sir. And it’s sorry I am to have to 
tell it to you.” 

‘Thank you for your kindness,” said 
Hollister gently, leaning hard on his 
stick. ‘‘ You may all go home, and I 
will think the matter over, and see what 
can be done.” 

The men had the sense to leave as 
quickly as possible. 

Sure enough, at the bottom of the 
shaft, a bright spring bubbled. 

Hollister had a very respectable arte- 
sian well! 

That night the men at the Golconda 
considerately refrained from scrutinizing 
too closely the chagrined and discour- 
aged face of Fritz Hollister. Even Dan- 
dy Jake had some qualms of conscience, 
and threatened to “lick the first man 
that asked after Hollister’s well.” After 
this, whenever. Hollister mentioned the 
Never-Say-Die, he always spoke of the 
pumping machinery he was going to 
put in, and stated his belief that the lead 
must be somewhere just below the source 
of that unfortunate spring. 

Hollister’s house had long been a pop- 
ular one with the boys, and now it was 


more sought than ever, ‘‘the boys” evi- 
dently having the amiable intention of 
keeping him cheered up. They got in 
the habit of dropping in every night, 
and even stopped to tea occasionally. 
Hollister ‘‘ batched,” and having been 
quite an epicure in the East, made a very 


successful cook. Indeed, he was a very 
excellent chef compared with the prim- 
itive and grease-devoted cooks of the 
Goleonda. The boys had ‘‘The Club” 
printed in self-assertive letters on a strip 
of red pasteboard, and tacked it over the 
door of Hollister’s house. A_ friendly 
tribute to his hospitality and good fellow- 
ship lay in the act, which was a pleasant 
balm to his smarting sensibilities. 

One night, however, the boys tres- 
passed on that dignity, which the un- 
fortunate young man still nourished, in 
spite of his chagrin. 

Ten of them suggested renting rooms 
in Hollister’s rather spacious house, and 
messing together. Hollister answered 
somewhat stiffly that he had come to 
Tin Cup to manage a mine, and not 
to take boarders. A fortnight slowly 
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passed. Every day Hollister made trips 
to the post-office, but his inquiries were 
always fruitless. 

‘“He expects his folks to help him 
out,” the boys said, knowingly. 

A little later, he sold his pony, apolo- 
getically explaining that it was so late 
in the season that he did not need a 
saddle horse any more. The glittering 
stud which had fastened the collar of his 
tennis shirt disappeared also. His friends 
had the delicacy not to mention its 
absence. Indeed, everyone in Tin Cup 
was beginning to find out that his own 
house was glass, and that it would not 
do to throw stones. The air was frosty 
with the promise of an early winter, but 
few of the miners talked of leaving Tin 
Cup. Money was scarce, but none of 
them acknowledged financial difficulties. 
They all began to stop up the chinks in 
their cabins, and otherwise prepare for 
cold weather. The boys again suggested 
a permanent residence at the Club, and 
Hollister, with a sort of pathetic good 
nature, permitted them to come. Hedid 
not spend many lonely hours after that. 
For one thing, he was kept pretty busy. 
He took charge of the cooking. The 
boys were perfectly willing to help, but, 
after one or two trials of their skill, Hol- 
lister assumed the responsibilities of the 
culinary work himself, to prevent a slow 
death by starvation. 

One day he surprised the boys with 
the intelligence that he had put pump- 
ing works in the Never-Say-Die. They 
put a check on their curiosity, and 
refrained from asking how and where 
he got the money. Only Hannie knew 
this, and she kept his secret faithfully. 
He had carefully avoided her ever since 
he had seen that pool of gleaming water 
lying at the bottom of the dark shaft 
and holding up the mirror to his despair. 
But one day, just at twilight, he met her 
at the end of the village street. He was 
painfully conscious for a minute of the 
rough nor’wester that kept out the keen 
mountain wind, and tried in vain to con- 
ceal the awkward ore-sacks that covered 
his feet. But when thegirl spoke in her 
gay, reckless little way, his embarrass- 
ment quite vanished, 

‘*T hear of you often from the boys, 
Mr. Hollister,” she said, by way of salu- 
tation. 
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‘| hope you hear pleasant things,” 
e said, shuffling beside her awkwardly. 
‘Tf for them to say that you are the 
most delightful host in the world, and 
that you have made the most home-like 
retreat they have seen this side of the 
mountains, is pleasant, why then the 
things I hear are all you could desire.” 

‘* Do they say so, indeed?” cried Hol- 
lister, flushing with pleasure at her 
words, and the implied respect in her 


hy 


voice. 

They talked at random about the af- 
fairs of the camp till they reached Han- 
nie’s house; she urged him to come in, 
and he did it with a reluctance which 
she deliberately overlooked. It was 
dusky in the room, and she had the tact 
to let the lights remain unlit. Then she 
delicately probed him about the state of 
his affairs. Her voice was softer than 
he had ever imagined it could be, and 
Hollister found the ftood-gates of hir 
heart unlocked, as they had not been 
since he came to this hard country. 

“What angels of pity you women 
are!” he cried, as he arose to go. 

‘“*T’ve a little sister back East who has 
mortgaged the roof over her head—the 
roof under which she and I were born— 


to give me the machinery to pump out 


my dead sea up there on the hill. And 
now your sympathy has put new strength 
into me.” He took her hand, and held 
it tightly for a minute, then raised it 
hastily to his lips, and rushed out of the 
house. Hannie’s ready sense of humor 
was with her even then; and, as she 
looked from the window at the tall figure 
shuffling away in those absurd ore-bags, 
she burst out laughing. But the next 
moment she was sitting by the fire, softly 
sobbing. 

She feared afterward, that the strength 
she had put into Hollister was not of 
the sort she most desired. The autumn 
storms might bluster as they would, he 
was up every day at the pump. The 
needs of the boys alone called him down 
to the village. The strongest constitu- 
tion must have suffered from such ex- 
posure, and the most wholesome mind 
weakened from sucha strain. The re- 
ports which the young men from the 
Club brought Hannie, were not en- 
couraging. They complained that Hol- 
lister was growing silent, that he no 
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longer beguiled the long hours of the 
evening with a social game of poker, and 
that the meals were apt to he sadly 
burned, the potatoes unsalted, the bis- 
cuits minus baking power. It was whis- 
pered that he had once been seen at 
midnight, coming down from the mount- 
ain. Thenext time Hannie met him, he 
turned his eyes on her with a feverish 
brilliancy. 

‘* Miss Hannie,” he cried, ** I shall con- 
quer in your name.” The familiarity of 
the address was as unlike his usual habit 
as was possible to imagine, and, as the 
girl looked back at him, he reeled on the 
walk with the peculiar motion of a man 
laboring under a terrible mental excite- 
ment. 

‘*He must have help at once,” whis- 
pered Hannie to herself, ‘‘ and there is 
no one but me to give it to him.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Just ‘‘ over the range,” beyond peaks 
of perpetual snow, through a rugged 
and wind-swept pass, and far below the 
gaunt and straggling pines that mark 
timber line, there is a narrow park of 
surpassing beauty. Mountains wall it 
completely from the outer world; the sun 
is late in shining on it, and half the day 
it lies in solemn shadow. Clusters of 
spruce trees fringe the lower heights, 
and set the valley in their frame of 
silver. Toward the west, the Italian 
range stretches in grand terraces, brood- 
ing all day in purple haziness, but trans- 
formed, after the sun has set behind the 
highest peak, into a crimson glory. The 
Red Mountain stands like a liveried sen- 
tinel mid-way between the east and west 
confines of the park, and guards with 
sternness the village which lurks below. 
A strange village this; in it is neither 
greed, scorn, hate nor sorrow—for it is 
deserted by man. Moonlight and sun- 
light find it silent as the Sabbath, the 
winds and rains ravage it unrebuked, 
and the infrequent traveler gazes atit in 
perplexed dismay. The mountain echoes, 
alert for sound, seem to ache with idle- 
ness—except, indeed, in the summer, 
when a turbulent stream plunges through 
a dark cafion, and, hastening through 
the valley, fills it with its melancholy 
roar. 
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Yet, had it been, as it seemed, a de- 
serted village in very truth, it would 
have been less tragic in its sadness. But 
one inhabitant it had—a man of. sixty, 
or a little more, who had, it would seem, 
become espoused to silence. 

Half a dozen 
history. 

The garrulous stream which rushes 
through the valley toward the far-off 
Western range, wears innumerable small 
gulehes in the foothills, and carries with 
it large quantities of black sand. And 


sentences will tell his 


so it came that the first prospector who 
paused to dip a cooling draught from the 


creek, saw in his tin cup something 
which quenched a thirst fiercer than 
that for water, and caused his frame to 
tremble with a sudden ecstasy of hope 
forin the bottom was a glitter of yellow 
grains. He named the place Tin Cup, 
by way of tribute to the episode, staked 
a claim or two, and began to build a log 
eabin. The first man who crossed the 
range he invited to be his partner, and 
allsummer long the two men shoveled 
the black sand from the shallow depths 
of the rushing creek, washed it, and, 
when ice began to form in quiet little 
pools, they went away, carrying a pre- 
cious burden. The next year, hundreds 
of people heard of Tin Cup. An enter- 
prising real-estate man laid out a town 
site, advertised the place by means as 
novel as they were extraordinary, sold 
lots at a fabulous sum, and set example 
for improvements by building a large 
hotel of green, unseasoned timber.  Be- 
fore the snow had disappeared, innumer- 
able burro trains were driven over the 
pass, down past the forest of storm-bent 
pines, bearing miners’ outfits. 

The population increased to several 
thousand. Many tents were added to 
the more substantial dwellings, and in 
course of time a few families arrived, to 
make it a permanent home. The rainy 
season came; but still the people’ lin- 
gered. It was little wonder. The valley 
had never been more beautiful. When 
the afternoon showers had _ passed, the 
whole park was a-shimmer with opales- 
cent mist. The Red Mountain took to 
itself half a hundred tints, and the Ital- 
ian range stretched out a panorama 
of shifting splendors like the phantom 
scenes of a mirage. The early sunsets 
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transformed the cloud-banks into orient- 
al pageantry, and left behind them a 
lingering glow as delicate as that which 
the Borealis shows in the unaccustomed 
skies of the South. Then, almost with- 
out warning, the sudden night closed in, 
with stars intensely bright. 

Thus the summer waned, and no one 
made a fortune. <A few prospectors sold 
their claims; but there were no really 
paying mines near thecamp. It was in 
vain that the miners consoled each other 
with the assurance that the lead had 
been lost. This optimistic view of mat- 
ters was powerless to overcome the grow- 
ing depression. With the cold weather 
the mines all shut down, and the greater 
part of the floating population sought 
pleasanter winter quarters. 

The next season Tin Cup was deserted. 
The mining experts had discovered that 
there was no metal-bearing rock in that 
immediate neighborhood, and the camp 
was moved up to the head of the park. 
This latter camp suffered from the dis- 
appointments which had shadowed the 
first Tin Cup, and numbered hundreds 
where the other had counted thousands. 
But one quiet soul remained faithful to 
the scene of his first brief successes. 
This was the cashier of the bank which 
had been started with such brilliant pros- 
pects. For him the ventures of Tin Cup 
had been a forlorn hope. His fortunes 
had been broken when he came to this 
town of great expectations, and with its 
downfall his energy departed. Friends 
and family he had none, and, indeed, 
he even lacked enemies, so harmless and 
unnoticeable a creature was he. ‘Among 
the dusty ledgers, and disordered ac- 
counts he lived unrepiningly, in a state 
of dull resignation in which there was 
no misery. <A side of bacon and a bag 
of corn-meal supplied his wants, and the 
pine knots were a luxury which any 
might haveenvied him. Tate Newberry 
was his name—though if you had asked 
him on that bleak November day when 
he sat watching the early snow swirl in 
glittering spirals on the mountain side, 
he could hardly have told you what it 
was. <A fatal numbness lay upon his 
brain. The mountains seemed to hold 
him in a spell of delicately cruel power. 
The cutting cries of the November wind 
pierced the silence, and made the sol- 
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itude more profound. What wonder, 
then, that the old man was startled by 
the sound of a knock, and the call of a 
hearty human voice—a woman’s voice, 
high-pitched and merry ? 

3efore Tate could reach the door, it 
was pushed open, and with a little puff 
of snow and a sweep of cold air, a young 
girl entered. A worn riding-habit hung 
about her in voluminous folds, her dark- 
brown hair was tossed about her face in 
reckless disorder—a face as rosy red as a 
mountain ride could make it. In her 
arms she carried a great roll of news- 
papers which she flung at Tate with a 
boyish disregard of its destination. 

‘**Well, honey,” she cried, ‘‘I hope 
you have n't gone dumb entirely since I 
saw youlast. DTve had youon my mind 
every minute the last week, and I’ve tried 
my level best to get over here. I've got 
some sugar and tea outside on the bron- 
cho for you, but you’ll'have to go and 
get it yourself, for I am as stiffas a rail.” 

She put another knot in the rusty 
stove, and stretched out her purple 
hands to the fire. Tate put on a moth- 
eaten fur cap and went out for the stores. 

“Bring the broncho in out of the 
storm,” called the girl, and after a mo- 
ment’s absence the old man reappeared 
Jeading the willing animal by the halter. 
Once inside he was left to wander where 
he pleased, and browse among the dirty 
ledgers which lay open on the desk, 
where Tate had studied over them in his 
solitary hours, musing on his little brief 
authority, and his one evanescent hour 
of prosperity. 

“What's the news ?” asked Tate slow- 
ly, drawing a chair up to the freshening 
blaze. 

‘We've been a little slow lately,” re- 
plied the girl with a comical little affec- 
tation of rowdyness. ‘‘ Every one has 
been as quiet as a church, and there has 
been a run of ill luck such as you never 
heard of.” 

‘‘ No one kilt?” asked Tate laconically. 

‘“Not a soul,” cried his companion, 
with an intonation of humorous melan- 
choly—‘* why, yes, there was too! There 
was the marshal. I clean forgot him.” 

‘* Died natural ?” 

‘“ No,” said she scornfully; ** did you 
ever know a marshal of Tin Cup to get 
a chance to do that ?” 
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‘Makes five, don’t it / 

‘*Five. This one tried to arrest Big 
Dan for using his gun too promiseu- 
ously.” 

‘** Well, he were a fool.” 

‘* Yes,” sheacquiesced. *‘ They chased 
him six miles over the mountains, and 
Big Dan’s brother asked him what he 
meant by interfering with a gentleman. 
He would n’t apologise, and he got per 
forated. His widow came to borrow my 
black kid gloves. She wanted them to 
wear to the funeral, you know. That's 
the way I know when any one in camp 
has met with an accident—his widow 
always comes to borrow my black kid 
gloves. I keep one pair on purpose.” 

* How the funeral?” inquired 
Tate with a real show of interest. 

‘* Lively,” said she. ‘‘ Every one was 
there. Big Dan was one of the pall- 
bearers. He said he wasn’t the man te 
lay up a grudge.” 

“Wal,” said Tate, ‘‘it is good to hear 
from the camp. [ain't heard a whisper 
from there in a dog’s age.” 

‘Tf you wanted to hear from there so 
bad, why did n’t you come over?” 
‘*Tobacco held out,” said he, 

return to brevity. 

‘Did it really?” said she, fumbling 
in the pocket of her dress. ‘‘ You see, I 
did n’t know, and I thought best to bring 
some along.” 

For the first time, the old man 
showed some appreciation of her kind- 
ness in riding through the snow-blocked 
gulch to cheer his loneliness. As he 
took the tobacco, two tears came into 
his faded eyes. 

‘Td have bin out 
he admitted. 

The girl got up, and walked to the 
window. The sun had come out, and 
the park was glittering with a terrible 
whiteness. Peak rose above peak, in 
desolate purity. Here and there the 
wind had swept a summit, and unveiled 
great icy lakes which shone with cruel 
brillianey in the sun. In sharp relief, 
against the snow, stood the silver spruce 
trees; and below, were the uninhabited 
houses, almost hidden from sight. The 
broad avenue was untrodden, except by 
the snow-shoe rabbet, which marked it 
with its long sliding tracks. The de- 
serted hotel, with its boarded windows 


was 


with a 


in another week,” 
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and unhinged sign, was the only build- 
ing which maintained its dignity—a 
melancholy dignity, such as even a 
rowdy may have, after he is dead. 

The young lady withdrew her gaze 
from tiie window, and began writing her 
name nervously on the window, throw- 
ing back her head at the completion of 
each letter to give it a critical regard. 

‘‘ Hannie is n't such a bad name as it 
seems at first, is it?’ she asked. 

“It’s the part ye can’t change,” said 
the old man, with a great enjoyment of 
his humor. ‘‘ Now, if ye git tired of the 
rest of it, that’s easy enough managed. 
Ye ain't got a sweetheart, hev ye, Miss 
Hannie ?” 

“Sweetheart!” cried Hannie, throw- 
ing off her coat, and returning to the 
fire. ‘‘ Whois there to have for a sweet- 
heart at Tin Cup, I should like to know? 
It takes too much time to teach school 
todo any sweethearting. Ill tell you 
what it is, I get sort of lonesome these 
days, Tate. I suppose I should call it 
home sickness, if I had any home to be 
sick for. Ican take care of myself as 
well as the next one. I’m not scared 
about that. When dear old Dad whis- 


pered to me just before he died, he said: 


‘Don’t you cave, Hannie,’ and good- 
ness knows I haven’t. But I do get 
tired, Tate. I get tired of all those dread- 
ful women. Don’t I try to laugh at 
their queer ways? Didn't I accept 
Black Mag’s invitation to tea the other 
evening, and wasn’t I just as polite as 
if I did n't know she had killed two men 
over the range? Perhaps I was a little 
more polite on that account.” The girl 
gave a tremulous little laugh, and 
glanced at Tate to see how far he sym- 
pathized with her condition. 

Tate seemed to be giving some serious 
thought to the matter, and after a pause, 
in which Hannie looked at him wistfully, 
he condensed his ideas into the words: 
‘Go East.” 

Yes,” sighed Hannie, ‘that is all 
very well to say, but whom should I go 
East to? I don’t know enough to teach 
school anywhere else. Besides, I don’t 
think I could ever live away from the 
mountains. I’m sure I ought to hate 
them, for I have been miserable enough 
here. Since Dad died I’ve got a lot of 
comfort out of them, though. They are 
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almost the only company I have had. 
Of course there are the boys; but they 
are n’t very satisfactory.” 

Tate lit his pipe, and puffed at it slow- 
ly, with a show of deep reflection. 

‘‘T had a gal once myself,” said he. 

‘*Did you?” asked Hannie, gently. 

‘Bout your age,” went on Tate, pull- 
ing hard at his pipe. 

‘*Really !” whispered Hannie, growing 
a trifle moist about the eyes. ‘‘ Where 
is she?” 

‘**Don’t know. She went back on me, 
so to speak.” He repeated ‘‘ so to speak,” 
as if those syllables somehow softened 
the accusation. 

‘“What made her do that?” queried 
Hannie, with indignation. The old man 
moved uneasily in his chair. 

‘“Her and her ma thought I was 
a poor shiftless coot,” he said, slowly. 
‘“They wus right. I don’t say they 
warn’t. Everyone I ever heard on hes 
agreed with ‘um. But you hev bin 
pleasant an’ kind, Miss Hannie, an’ if I 
can do anything to help you in any way 
at all, Miss Hannie, I'll do it, on the 
honor of a gentleman. Even a poor 
coot can bea gentleman, Miss Hannie.” 

Hannie had a desire, quite boyish in 
its tendency, to show no emotion upon 
any occasion, and now she turned as red 
as a turkey-cock’s comb, in her efforts to 
look entirely untouched. 

‘* You might give me a little advice,” 
she said, with all the cheerfulness she 
could summon. ‘‘I don’t suppose I shall 
take it. No one ever does take advice. 
They want sympathy more than advice 
usually, I think. But there is something 
[ want to talk about.” 

‘*Peal away,” said Tate. 

‘“Tt’s about Fritz Hollister.” 

‘‘Of the Never-Say-Die Mine?” 

‘‘He’s the only Fritz Hollister I ever 
heard of,” returned Hannie, rather irrit- 
ably. 

‘What about him?” asked Tate. 

Hannie’s eyes snapped. 

‘*He’s going to the—dogs,” said she. 

‘ Wal,” philosophized the old man, “I 
don’t see anything uncommon in that. 
I’ve gone to the dogs myself, and now I’ve 
got there, I don’t find it so dreadful bad.” 

‘*But he’s so young,” cried Hannie. 

‘‘Then he'll only have it over the 
sooner.” 
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‘*Oh,” cried Hannie indignantly, ‘is 
this the kind of help you are going to 
give me?” 

She told him all about Hollister’s pre- 
dicament, and how she had seen madness 
in his eyes. 

‘*Now, now,” said the old man sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘ don’t yougetcranky. Hollister 
ain’t the sort you make a good luny out 
of. He’s as much above the common 
sort as the Lord is above the huckleberry 
bushes.” 

‘* All the more reason,” retorted Han- 
nie, ‘‘why he isin danger. He suffers 
more thancommon men. He has got to 
be helped. I can’t do it. He would n't 
understand.” 

“Wal,” said the old man, ‘‘I ken see 
through a milestone as well as anybody, 
and if helpin’ him is a-goin’ to help you, 
then it’s goin’ to be done somehow. You 
go home like a good girl, an’ leave me 
to turn it over.” 

‘All right,” said 
‘* What am I to do?” 

‘You are to get him up here some- 
way. If there’s any way to help him 
I'll think it out. I have time enough 


Hannie bravely. 


for thinking, goodness knows.” 
Hannie didn’t say very much. 


She 
passed one hand lightly over the old 
man’s hair once as she passed him, in 
acaressing way that women understand. 
Then she called the broncho from his 
dry pasturage of ledgers, and led him 
out. If Tate had cared to look from the 
window, which he did not, he would 
have seen her struggling along the snow- 
obscured road with a passionate disregard 
of obstacles. Sometimes the pony sank 
almost to his neck in the treacherous 
drifts, but with the vigorous help of 
his mistress, he plunged on, puffing and 
sweating. Not once did the girl lift her 
eyes to the majestic hills about her, nor 
did she look with anticipation at the 
twinkling lights of the village beyond. 
When she reached the town, she found 
the streets unusually gay for the time of 
year. The wind had subsided; and a 
faint glow, still lingering on the western 
summits, gave a look of jocund rosiness 
to the wretched little town. Everyone 
was out on the street, and the fantastic 
untidiness that marked their dress gave 
them the air of a band of devil-may-care 
vagabonds. Their voices were high and 
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loud, and never before had they seemed 
to Hannie to strike the air with such 
harsh emphasis. She felt asudden shame 
that she belonged to such a company, 
and that she had often taken a personal 
pride in their odd jests, their hearty un- 
conventionality and their happy-go-lucky 
madness—had even boasted of it, as the 
most natural and sincere way of living 
But now, what a motley crew they 
seemed. She had often counted it among 
their virtues that they lacked vanity and 
self-consciousness, but now she saw them 
only as a slovenly, animal set, wit! 
ungoverned passions and a consuming 
greed. That free and picturesque spirit 
of the West which so appeals to the im 
agination of all adventurous young per 
sons, palled on her now, and she gave 
herself up to a feminine longing for 
comfort, orderliness and prosperity, and 
conventional sociability. But the sight 
of Hollister, shuffling wearily across the 
street, with bent head, aroused her from 
these selfish thoughts and turned her 
mind back to her problem. Was he not 
beyond the reach of counsel and advice? 
Could anything that worn-out old man 
said have any effect upon Hollister ? 
The scheme seemed foolish and futile 
enough now, and she wondered how she 
could ever have entertained it. 

The bitter autumn storms set in. The 
miners filled the office of the Goleonda, 
and spent their days in story-telling, 
whisky-drinking and card-playing. Upon 
these occupations neither the hostess of 
the Golconda nor the other ladies of Tin 
Cup exercised any puritanical restraint. 
No over-fastidiousness oppressed them or 
narrowed their judgments. Most of them 
had pages in their lives which were care 
fully pinned down and kept secure from 
public view. Unlike their husbands, 
they did not dilate upon their past ad- 
ventures, but left them modestly in the 
background, and were content, perhaps 
even grateful, to be regarded as ordinary 
persons. 

The gloom which settled over the camp 
with the late autumnal snows, was pro- 
found. The half-vicious entertainments 
and the local scandals began to pall upon 
the public palate. The wretched cabins 
were none too comfortable; the poverty 
of this camp of great expectations was 
dense. To Hollister, the place sometimes 
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seemed like an inferno. Walled in by the 
mountains, without church, books, thea- 
tre, public duties or opportunity for the 
exercise of any latent philanthropy, 
the restlessness that all men have in 
common, seethed and bubbled till it 
brewed a very hell-broth of petty vice. 
This revolting picture had but one 
bright spot. Itwas Miss Hannie sitting 
all day among her band of little child- 
ren. The building which had formerly 
been used as a school-house was unten- 
antable in rigorous weather, and the 
little ones met at Hannie’s snug little 
house now. There, in front of a roaring 
fire, the girl read, sang, and talked to 
them in her own merry way; and kept 
her own heart warm with tender, moth- 
erly offices. There is nothing more con- 
tagious than a love of the beautiful, and 
this Hannie had in a most blessed full- 
ness. This little group, innocently buoy- 
ant, laughed and studied together in 
secure purity and peace. School-hours 
were paid no attention to. The children 
came as early as they could, and went 
home as late. Their mothers were only 


too glad to have them where they were 
out of the way, and were not only kept 
out of mischief, but were taught much 


that might be beneficial to them—the 
wothers—as well. For, the methods of 
Miss Hannie were practical, and the nee- 
dle and thread occupied an important 
place in her curriculum. Now and then 
when the day was dull, a lesson in cook- 
ing furnished the excuse for a treat of 
some simple sort, and the youngsters un- 
consciously acquired habits of housewife- 
liness which quite amazed their parents. 

As Christmas drew near, Miss Hannie 
drew the little ones still closer to her. 
Most of them were as ignorant of the 
fantastic joys of Christmas-tide as if 
they had been born in Zululand. Any- 
thing so tame and innocent as Christmas 
festivities could hardly be popular at Tin 
Cup. Hannie wondered to herself what 
the result of a real Christmas féte would 
be. Her poor restless heart ached for 
action of some sort, and she threw her 
whole soul into a plan which seemed, 
even to her, pitiably tame when one con- 
sidered the sort of people for whose bene- 
fit it was prepared. 

The man she took into her confidence 
was Dandy Jake. She selected him, part- 
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ly because she derived so much amuse- 
ment from the spectacle of his engaging 
in Christmas work, and partly because 
he was the most popular man in town. 
The invitations sent out were in her 
handwriting, but were countersigned by 
Dandy Jake, who came near defeating 
his end by employing his full and proper 
name, which few of his friends had 
ever heard before. Then the boys were 
called up from the Club, and spent sever- 
al evenings in discussion. Miss Hannie 
had to defeat sundry schemes proposed 
which did not seem to her to be at all in 
keeping with the spirit of the day. An 
impromptu prize-fight,amammoth punch- 
bowl, a raffle for a Mexican saddle, a 
prize target-practice were each proposed 
as pleasant holiday features; but Hannie 
held to her plan. Every Tin Cupper 
was asked to be present at the old hotel 
at the deserted camp, at five o’clock 
Christmas-day. Dandy Jake pocketed 
his native fierceness, and visited the 
ladies to solicit cake and ham sand- 
wiches, to the amazement of the whole 
camp. There was something in the ap- 
peal which touched the ladies with the 
pinned-down pages. They fell in love 
with virtuous employments, and went to 
work with all the enthusiasm which nov- | 
elty could prompt, or interest sustain. 
When the day came, every one in the 
camp, even the most disappointed and 
dissolute of them all, was glad to see 
that it was clear and frosty. <A light 
fall of snow in the night had given ev- 
ery spruce tree a touch of white. In the 
roads, all the ruts and footprints that 
told of every-day work had been softly 
covered up. Above the white stillness 
of the park and the shimmering frosti- 
ness of the peaks shone a sky of almost 
dazzling blueness. Long before five 
o'clock every available sled in Tin Cup 
started in the direction of the deserted 
camp. Hannie rode over in a sort of 
triumphal car, which the boys had made 
of some packing-boxes, rather insecurely 
fastened to a series of disjointed ‘‘ bobs.” 
She had taken very unusual pains with 
her toilet, and astonished her neighbors 
by appearing in an evening dress which 
revived reminiscences of Eastern gay- 
eties in the admiring bosoms of ‘‘ the 
beys.” Hollister caught a glimpse of 
her white daintiness, let his eyes linger 
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a moment on her bared arms and round- 
ed neck, and turned away sadly. 

The bar-room of the deserted hotel had 
been transformed into an assembly-room. 
Branches of silver spruce, and festoons 
of young pine partially hid the ugly 
marks of former use and recent neglect 
upon the warped paper. The lamp chan- 
delier, with freshly-cleaned chimneys, 
shed a genial light upon the scene. The 
old counter, over which so many drinks 
had been passed, was upset, and formed 
the basis for an impromptu platform. 

On the east side of this, stood the tree; 
and mid-way was a cross of mountain- 
ash berries. 

At the end of the hall stood old Tate 
Newberry, looking with dim eyes on the 
throng. The tanned faces, and rough 
dress of the miners contrasted grotesque- 
ly with the bizarre splendor of the wo- 
men’s attire. All the brignt gowns which 
had served on gayer occasions in the 
more brilliant days of the camp had 
been brought out;and none of the ladies 
were anxious to conceal too many of 
those charms with which heaven had 
blessed them. 


Hannie and Dandy Jake “ran things.” 


A more incongruous pair never worked 
together since the flood. Butthey worked 


in perfect harmony, and no one would 
have guessed, seeing Dandy Jake’s suay- 
ity, that he was the deadliest shot in 
‘amp. 

The evening’s entertainment began 
with a play, in which several of ‘‘the 
boys,” Hannie, and Mrs. Fitzgerald con- 
tested for the laurels. The society of 
Tin Cup was unsuspicious in some ways, 
and raised no protest against the per- 
nicious precedent set by the introduction 
of private theatricals. Many a dramatic 
star would have felt gratified at the 
applause which followed the happy 
denouement of the comedy. Hannie 
insisted, from first to last, that the night 
was primarily the children’s, and that 
all benefits bestowed on mortals who had 
the misfortune to be well on life’s jour- 
ney should be considered in the light of 
favors. 

The band of children was but a small 
one, and Hannie could not help thinking 
that they seemed much less child-like 
than their elders. They gazed at the 
tree, with its glittering bits of tinfoil, in 
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a sort of pitiful bewilderment, and looked 
with hungry mouths at the interlac- 
ing festoons of pop-corn and cranberries 
which added to its garnishment. They 
had some songs to sing, and some re- 
markable declamations to make. Hannie 
had selected those songs and poems best 
‘alculated to awaken the gay Christmas 
sentiment, and to bring to mind all the 
sweet legendary lore of the time. It 
migh: have seemed ludicrously hack- 
neyed to the common Eastern observer, 
but to the people who gathered in the 
bleak old hotel, it was as charming, as 
new and wonderful as could be imagined. 
The tamed adventuresses who made up 
the feminine population, served the sup- 
per with as much grace as if they had 
been used to church festivals and dona- 
tion parties all their lives; and showed 
more generosity than those accustomed 
to such labors would ever have 
guilty. 

In the distribution of presents, the 
unquenchable facetiousness of Tin Cup 
showed itself, and these practical jests 
were liked none the less for being more 
pointed than elegant. 

Hannie played with the children, flirt- 
ed in her usual fashion with the boys, 
talked with the women, and danced 
with every hardened old ruffian present, 
and all the time kept one anxious eye on 
Hollister, who she could see was tak- 
ing no part in the amusements of the 
evening. 

Once, when she slipped for a moment's 
rest into a little room back of the 
sembly-hall,” he followed her. 

‘‘T’ve come in to say, Miss Hannie, 
that you won't see me at Tin Cup any 
more; and to tell you that I feel very 
grateful to you for all the kindness 
which you have shown me at so many 
different times.” 

‘*Not see you at Tin Cup any more!” 
cried Hannie. ‘‘ Are you going East?” 

‘* Well,” said he, with a sort of gay 
recklessness, ‘‘ I think you may say Iam 
going over the divide.” 

‘‘Then you are going East?” 

‘* Will you wish me aspeedy voyage?” 

‘*Not till I know where you are go- 
ing.” 

‘*That I do not myself know.” 

‘*When do you start?” 

* To-night.” 


been 


'.. 
as- 
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‘Why to-night?” 

‘Because, Miss Hannie, the way is 
very long; and I am in a hurry to get to 
the end,” 

She saw a look of madness in his eyes, 
and guessed at his fearful meaning. 
With one hand clasped tight over her 
heart, she confronted him, looking at 
him with defiance in her great yellow 


eves. Hollister could not help compar 


ing them to the eyes of a great cat in- 
flamed with all the dangerous fierceness 
Instinetively, he shrank 


of her kind. 
from her, 

“Do you suppose I am so stupid as 
not to know what you mean, you 
coward! So you are going to give up 
the fight, are you?) You turn your back 
on the enemy, do you, and run? T must 
say, I thought better of you!” But 
suddenly the scorn died out of her 
voice. Her eyes filled with pitiful tears, 
her voice broke into a tender cadence. 
“What made you try to stand it all 
alone, my poor boy? Couldn't you see 
I was ready to help you? Tell me you 
did not mean it!” 

He turned his face away from her. 
Her kindness overcame him as misfor- 
tune had not done. The weary tears 
coursed down his face, and his breath 
struggled out of his throat in bitter gasps. 

Hannie bent toward him, with her 
aflame and her whole manner 
breathing an inexpressible compassion, 
and yet something more. 

* Do not despair,” she whispered; ‘‘ let 
me help you !’ 

He did not 
mournful face on her. 
meaning reached him. 

‘** Life is glorious,” she went on, break- 
ing into such a blushing smile that it 
pierced Hollister’s misery as a shaft of 
sunshine may stab the dark of a dun- 
; ‘It seems to me that I could 
ive forever. Let me teach you how to 
live. Won't you let me help you? I 
am stronger than you think.” 

* You are the best of friends,” he said 
sullenly, being irritated by her exceed- 
ing loveliness--loveliness which could do 
nothing but accent his despair. ** But 
what can you do? I am not worth 
commiserating, All I want is to be let 
alone, and to make a hurried exit. That 
is the best thing a poor player can do.” 

Vou. IX.—11 


eves 


speak, but turned his 
No hint of her 


geon, 
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‘“ Well, at least,” cried Hannie, with 
a sudden change of base, ‘‘ you might 
show some consideration for me.” 

‘Kh ?” said he stupidly, leaning up 
against the wall with his face the color 
of a dead man’s. 

Her breath almost suffocated her, but 
she put all thought of herself aside. He 
must be saved someway, and no small 
feminine scruples should deter her. 

‘*There is such an easy way of saving 
yourself—and me,” she went on, with 
an assumption of boldness. ‘I com- 
mend you to stay, Fritz Hollister. Stay 
with me, I’ve a little pile that Dad left 
me, Itisenough to start us in life again. 
[ don’t suppose you care particularly for 
me, But at least I can save you from 
crime, and from despair, and in time you 
might come to like me well enough.” 

He reached out his arms to her, and, 
bowing his head on her shoulder, wept 
as a child might who found itself sud- 
denly safe with its mother after long 
wandering in strange city ways, among 
wild selfish crowds and the endless con- 
fusion of a wilderness of streets. 

But for all of her unselfishness, she 
was anxious to play the woman’s part, 
and could not refrain from coquetting 
with Hollister—as, indeed, she must 
have coquetted with any man, though 
he were on the verge of madness and of 
death. 

‘Of course,” she said with a little 
affectation of maliciousness, ‘‘I don’t 
for one moment imagine that I am con- 
ferring any happiness on you. I only 
offer myself as one of two dreadful 
alternatives. I am not quite so bad as 
suicide.” 

No speech in the world could have 
brought Hollister to himself with so 
much promptitude. 

**As if you didn’t know that I have 
been afraid to talk with you ever since I 
first saw you!” hecried, ‘* You remem- 
ber what Geraint said when he first saw 
Enid? ‘Here by God’s grace is the one 
maid for me!* That is what my heart 
ervied the night I came to Tin Cup, and 
saw you standing like a queen among 
all those fantastic people. At first I 
kept out of your way because I was not 
willing to tempt myself until I had made 
my fortune. Then when I found that I 
was the most abject of Fortune’s fools, 
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I could do nothing but barricade myself 
against you as I would against an in- 
vading foe. But the foe has been too 
strong; the barricades are down, and TJ, 
my queen among women, am at your 
mercy.” 

She leaned against him, well satisfied 
to be so assured, and Hollister went on: 

‘You think it was cowardly for me 
to think of death; it seems equally cow- 
ardly to think of life at such a price 
as you offer. You will be the jest of 
the camp. Your future life will be full 
of hardships. I, myself, am broken in 
health and mind, and even among the 
men of this community, Iam counted 
But I accept all your 
mercies as a condemned man would a 
reprieve. May I kiss you, Hannie ?” 

She lifted her lips to him with such a 
frank trustfulness that the tears sprang 
to his eyes again. 

They started to leave the room to- 
gether, but old Tate Newberry met them, 
and detained Hollister. Hannie went 
to the children, and kept a jealous eye 
on the door of the little room. When 
Hollister came out, his face was shining, 
and he walked as he had the evening 
she had seen him alight from the coach 
at the door of the Goleonda. When he 
got a chance to speak to her alone, he 
whispered : 

‘You'll ride home with me, won't 
you? I have something to tell you; 
and before we go, I want you to go over 
and give that old man a good shake of 
the hand.” 

Hannie complied with his request on 
faith, and whispered gratefully in Tate’s 
sar: ‘*T knew you would help me out!” 

The moon was up when the party was 
ready to start for home. The snow was 
flecked with mystical blue shadows, the 
pure peaks reached up among the pale 
stars, and the wind contented itself with 
a musical sigh through the canon. 

‘Tt is like a prayer,” said Hannie. 

‘*Tt looks more like the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,” cried Hollister 
gaily, and, Hannie thought, a trifle irre- 
verently. ‘‘ lam no longer Fortune's fool, 
my darling, but her prime minister!” 

‘*Thank you,” whispered Hannie. 

‘*Thank you,” he returned, with a dif- 
ference in his emphasis. ‘‘ It never rains 
but it pours, you know. Tate has just 


contemptible. 
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told me a wonderful thing. He 
man up the other day to look at the 
mine. I was in the devil's own mood, 
and did n’t give him a very pleasant re 
ception, 


sent a 


For a time back it has seemed 
to me that everyone who came near was 
only wanting to rejoice over my tragic- 
ally ludicrous plight. So J him 
what he was prowling around for, and 
left him to amuse himself by looking at 
that infernal pump. I trust you do n't 
mind if I use strong expressions, my 
darling.” He interrupted himself fora 
moment to look in her eyes, and then 
went on. 

“The man has a cattle ranch fifty 
miles from here. His ground wants an 
effective irrigation. He proposes to utilize 
that spring which has so nearly caused 
my death, by carrying it in sluices to the 
spot. Tate says the incline could n't be 
better. But particulars don’t matter, We 
can live in comfort now, and pay back 
the little sister for all she has done for 
I know I act like a boy of ten, but 
[ can’t help building castles any more 
than a starving man could help eating if 
he were put down before a full table.” 

‘*But,” said Hannie slowly, ‘‘I don't 
see that you need me now. Every thing 
would have come all right any way. I 
need n’t have made such a spectacle of 
myself.” 

‘*Do you mean,” said Hollister, with 
suspicion, ‘‘ that you might have spared 
yourself the sacrifice, if you had known 
I could be saved by other means?” 

* * * * o * 


asked 


me, 


But what does their talk matter? It is 
the way of lovers to play with their love 
as though “t were a falcon in leash. They 
like to try its strength by letting it fly a 
little from their hands in pure reckless- 
ness, but they rest secure in the thought 
that the ribbons which hold it are trusty 
and strong. 

So they were married—within a month 
at that; and all the camp gossipped just 
as Hollister said it would. But gossip 
was kinder than he had thought it would 
be, and there was n’t a man or woman in 
the camp who didn’t show his or her 
good-will in some way. Hannie had the 
most incongruous collection of souvenirs 
that ever any bride returned thanks for. 
She would have every one present. It is 
true that Black Mag had only barely 
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recovered from what the camp mercifully 
termed her last ‘‘ spell of sickness,” but 
she was present. Mrs. Fitzgerald, in a 
gown of grass-green silk, with la¢e under- 
sleeves of antique pattern, and a new 
pair of mitts to cover those loyal hands, 
dispensed the hospitality of Hannie’s 
house, assisted, of course, by Aunty, who 
was seized with convulsions of laughter, 
of even more than usual severity. The 
minister had to be imported from Den- 
ver, and at the risk of his life. For 
never had the snow laid deeper in the 
wagon roads and gulches; never had 
the winds whirled more wildly on the 
pass. The unfortunate divine was brought 
into Tin Cup in a fainting condition, 
bleeding at the mouth and nose from con- 
tact with the rarified atmosphere of the 
pass. But he recovered sufficiently to 
accept Hannie from the hands of old 
Tate Newberry, and give her to her hus- 
band. 
gray light of the morning, for it was 
necessary to start early in order to reach 


The wedding took place in the’ 
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the train for Denver at the station eight- 
een miles distant. A furious storm raged 
all night, and in the morning when the 
front-door was opened to admit the early 
guests, the snow that drifted in was so 
great that it had to be shoveled from the 
room before the door could be elosed. 

Some brides are wan and yet more are 
tearful, but there was nothing either wan 
or tearful about Hannie. Never had her 
curls been so hopelessly wayward, nor 
her yellow eyes so full of sauciness! She 
wore no wedding finery, but looked—a 
poet might have thought, had there been 
one present—like the very spirit of winter, 
with her dark fur-trimmed dress, and the 
great knot of mountain-ash berries at 
her waist complementing her maidenly 
cheeks, 

The rickety stage which had brought 
Hollister to the place, took him and his 
wife out of it. Less than a week later 
they were with the little sister, in the old 
house where Fritz Hollister had been 
born. 
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always dream: to iet the sunlight fall 
Thro’ twining boughs on drowsy eyes, nor miss 


The grace of any dancing leaf the kiss 
Of south-wind thrills: to lose no seent of all 


That south-wind brings from byways where the 
And sweet fern spend their fragrance: nor lack 


rose 


of power 


To read aright the message of the hour 

Where the strong tide of living ebbs and flows: 
To grasp what is revealed; but never rise 

To speak incisive words, nor seize the pen 

And, dashing, misty Doubt from languid eyes, 


Make known the message one has learned, to men. 
Such is the fate of some: to wake, enjoy, perceive, 
To smile, to dream again—and let the rest achieve. 


Eliot. 


Annie 
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OST of the people of 
Paraguay live in huts 
of bamboo or rushes, 
sheltered by that most 
superb of all trees, 
the royal palm. Some 
live in houses of ado- 
be, and others in pal- 

aces of stone—for all the residences of the 

aristocracy are called palaces by common 
onsent; a compliment paid by a defer- 
utial publie to the grandees of the land. 

Don Magnifico may be as poorasachureh 

mouse; he may have nothing for break- 

fast but a banana, aud mandioca, which 
in that country goes for bread, and may 

not know where he can borrow or beg a 

medio to buy his dinner, but he is shel- 

tered from the pampero by tile-roofed 
walls of granite or sandstone, and his 
comfortless apartments are reached by 

a stairway of marble, carved in Carrara 

or Florence, perhaps, in the days when 

money was abundant among the favor- 
ites of the tyrant, and life to the estan- 
cicro or politico was luxurious ease. But 
those days are gone. The splendid pz!l- 
ace of Lopez is roofless, and the dwell- 
ings of the aristocracy who formed his 
obsequious court are stripped of their 
costly furnishings and left only hab- 
itable. Those who dwell therein are 
smitten with the disease called poverty, 

l are too indolent to seek a cure. 

lor sixty years the little republic, 
which lies like a heart in the great body 
of the Southern Continent, had but three 
rulers—‘‘ perpetual presidents,” they were 
called—beginning, after the separation 
from the mother country, with Francia, 

the Jesuit, and ending with Lopez IL., 

like the wild beast he 

bled, inaswamp, impaled upon the lance 








aun 


who died resem- 
of a Brazilian soldier, at the end of the 
And what a war it was 
to his 


five vears’ war. 
The 
tory, and it came from a woman’s scorn. 

Paris, the son of Priam, by his abdue- 
tion of Helen, the wife of Menelaus, 
brought on the memorable siege of Troy; 
and Isabella, the daughter of Dom Pedro, 


like has never been known 
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by rejecting the proffered hand of Lopez, 
involved the southern half South 
America in a struggle that cost five 
hundred million dollars in money, and 
a million and more of lives. The osten- 
sible reason for bringing down upon 
Paraguay the united armies and navies 
of Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine 
Republic, was the blockade by Lopez of 
the rivers Paraguay and Parana, 
mighty streams furnish the only means of 
reaching the south-western provinces of 
Brazil, and that portion of the Argentine 
Republic known as El Gran Chaco, 
which lies between them and the Andes. 
These nations demanded free navigation, 
which Lopez denied; and then followed 
the struggle in which one-third of the 
entire population of South America were 
allied against the little autocracy, with 
less than a million and a half of people. 

The resistance was desperate, even 
to fiendishness ; nor did it cease until 
the land was laid desolate, and almost 
depopulated. The census last taken be- 
fore the war showed 1,337,439 people. 
The enumerators, shortly after its close, 
could find but 221,079 inhabitants, of 
whom but 26,746 were men, Thus loy- 
ally had the people of Paraguay  sus- 
tained the most degraded and wicked of 
despots, a man whose crimes and cruel- 


of 


These 


ties make Caligula respectable by com- 
parison. He recognized no obligations: 
he was entirely controlled by his mani- 
acal passions; he spared neither age nor 
sex, nor regarded ties of kindred, but 
murdered all his brothers and _ sisters, 
sent to torture the mother 
him, and she died with the marks of the 
lash upon her naked back. 

Francia, the learned 
man, but undoubtedly He 
ealled himself El Supremo, and, during 
reigned over 


who be re 


Jesuit, was a 


Insane, 


the twenty-three years he 
Paraguay, the history of the country 


was one prolonged wail of misery. It 
was a land in which mirth and laughter 


were unknown. The people fled from 
the street in terror when they heard the 
tyrant coming, for fear he would order 
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his bodyguard to shoot them down. He 
was aman of monkish habits, frugal to 
asceticism, miserly of disposition, lived 
alone, surrounded by his guards, and al- 
lowed no one but his officers to approach 
him. One day a woman forced her way 
to his presence, begging merey for her 
husband, who, she said, was rotting in 
prison. 

“Go and rot with him, then,” replied 
the tyrant, and his soldiers carried her 
to the prison from which she was never 
released. 


Francia prohibited foreigners from 
settling in Paraguay, and forbade his 
own subjects to leave. No ships were 
allowed to enter the country, and none 
to sailaway. Two Swiss scientists who 
came to Paraguay on an exploring ex- 
pedition were retained as prisoners for 
five years, and only managed to escape by 
deceiving the tyrant. Like a feudal lord 
he claimed all the surplus products of 
the people as his own, and sold them for 
the benefit of the state. The only money 
he expended was for the support of an 
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army to protect his person and perpetuate 
his power. He was unmarried and left 
no lawful heirs. Francia seemed to think 
uimself superior even to death, for when 
it came there was no provision for a 
successor, and the power was seized by 
Lopez I., who was a general in the army. 

This man was the illegitimate son of 
a Spanish planter, by a mulatto woman. 
He had little education, but much in- 
telligence and a considerable degree of 
cunning. His industry was tireless, his 
ambition without bounds, and he had 
a natural administrative talent, which, 
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if guided by wisdom 
and patriotism, might 
have made Paraguay 


a powerful and pro- 


power as 


gressive nation. 
came into 
the successor of a des- 
potism such as had 
never been known in 
America before, and 
his only ideas of goy- 
ernment were eained 
from association with 
Unlike the 


however, he 


Francia. 
latter, 
Was cruel or 


but was 


not 
intolerant, 
intensely vain, self 
ish and greedy for 
wealth. During his 
administration, the 
ports of the country 
were 


open to com 


meree, immicration 
was encouraged, 
manufactories 
invited, and the peo 
ple 


were 
made consider- 
able advancement in 
civilization. But Lo 
pez dishonest, 
treacherous, 


was 
incapa- 
ble of sincerity and 
good faith, and had 
neither pride 
shame. He 
the foreigners he had 
invited to invest their 
capital in the coun 
try; and after they 
had taught him meth- 
ods of utilizing the 
native raw materials, 
he drove them out, and confiscated their 
property for his own benefit. He con- 
trived to involve Paraguay in difficulties 
with almost every nation on the earth, 
and seemed to care no more for the credit 


nor 
robbed 


and honor of his government than for 
his own reputation, 

In his son, known as Lopez II., who 
succeeded him to power after a reign of 
more than twenty years, were combined 
all the bad qualities of both Francia and 
Lopez I., and none of their virtues. He 
was as cruel and vindictive as Francia, 
and as selfish and dishonest as his father. 
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There was not one redeeming trait in 
his character, and not one sign of hope 
for Paraguay when he succeeded to the 
Tresidency. Young Lopez was educated 
in Europe, and acquired vices in Paris 
which his father knew nothing of. When 
he returned home, after several years of 
lissolute life in the capitals of the Con- 
tment, he brought with him an Irish- 
woman, named Lynch, the only person 
eyer known to exercise an influence over 
him, and hers was entirely bad. Lopez 
II. aspired to enlarge his dominions, 
and set himself up as a king over the 
interior portion of the continent. With 
this purpose in his mind, he sought an 
alliance with the imperial family of 
Brazil, and asked the hand of the Prin- 
cess Isabella in marriage. Dom Pedro 
declined to consider his suit, and the 
Princess indignantly repelled the im- 
pertinence of the ruffian. Humiliated 
pride and disappointed ambition sought 
to retaliate by interrupting the interior 
commerce of that empire, by 
detaining inoffensive and un- 
offending Brazilian subjects 
in Paraguayan prisons, and 
by the use of other forms 
of annoyance, which soon 
brought on a war for the 
extermination of the tyrant. 
people ever offered a 
braver or more stubborn re- 
sistance; no ruler was ever 
supported more loyally, and 
none ever deserved support 
less. The fighting did not 
until the entire re- 
of Paraguay were 
exhausted. The population 
reduced to than 
twenty per cent. of its num- 
hers when the war began ; 
whole productive ares 
was laid desolate ; all the 
larger towns were destroyed, 
except the capital, which was 
more than half in ruins; and 
not a dollar or an ounce of 
gold was left to the Govern- 
ment or the people, except 
the hidden treasures of the President's 
mistress, who left the country under the 
protection of Martin T. McMahon, the 
American Minister. An intensely inter- 
esting history of the war may be found 
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was less 


the 
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in the testimony taken by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the XLIst Con- 
gress, and the report to the House of 
Representatives based thereon. 

The abundant natural resources of 
Paraguay have enabled the remnant of 
the nation to survive the results of this 
remarkable contest; and during the last 
ten or twelve years she has had peace 
and a measure of prosperity. Under an 
enlightened and liberal government, com- 
posed mostly of men whose refusal to 
submit to the despotism of Lopez caused 
their banishment during his reign, im- 
migration has crossed the borders of the 
country, foreign capital has been intro- 
duced, mechanical, agricultural and pas- 
toral enterprises have been amply encour- 
aged, and there is good reason to expect 
that the little republic will soon be fully 
restored, Situated as she is in the very 


heart of the continent; embraced and 
bisected by the grandest natural system 
of water transportation in the world; pos- 
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sessing a variety and extent of timber 
unequalled in proportion to her area by 
any nation on earth, immense and nutri- 
tious pastures, and a soil that is unsur- 
passed, Paraguay needs only capital and 
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industry to pecome a rich and powerful 
nation, Nature has done no more for 
any land, and nowhere else can so large 
a remuneration be obtained for so small 
an outlay. 

The extension of the railway system 
of the Argentine Republie will include 
Paraguay within its benefits, and a con- 
tinental line now projected northward 
into Bolivia will doubtless be constructed 
and in operation before the end of this 
century, which will make the most fer- 
tile portions of the territory accessible, 
ond furnish an outlet for products which 
cannot now be exported with profit. 

To reach Paraguay at present one must 
take a steamer at Montevideo or Buenos 
Ayres, and sail up the Parana river. The 
journey to Asuncion occupies from twen- 
ty to thirty days, according to the condi- 
tion of the water, and the amount of 
freight to be received and discharged at 
the local ports. Every mile furnishes 
some interesting incident or experience, 
the steamers are comfortable and well 
provisioned, and the scenery is such as 
only a tropical river and virgin forests 
can afford. 

Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, is 


one of the oldest cities on this hemi- 


sphere, having been founded in 1536; and 
until 1620 was the seat of the Spanish 
Viceregency that held power over nearly 


half of South America, Until the estab- 
lishment of independence in 1821, and 
the Dictatorship of Francia, it was the 
headquarters of the Society of Jesuits in 
America, and its influence in the civili- 
zation and evangelization of the conti- 
nent has been very great. The city pre- 
sents an imposing appearance as it is 
approached by steamer. The haughty 
towers that rise from behind masses of 
foliage suggest an enormous castle in a 
forest, but when the perfume-laden or- 
ange groves and groups of royal palms 
that shelter the environs are passed, the 
idylic illusion suddenly dissolves and the 
traveller finds himself confronted with 
a pitiable spectacle of decay, desolation 
and misery. The marble palace of Lo- 
pez IL., the most conspicuous object in 
the town, is a wretched wreck, unroofed 
in spots, and windowless. The hand- 
somely carved facade is pierced in sev- 
eral places by shots from Brazilian gun- 
boats ; half the floors have fallen through, 
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with 
broken stones, mortar and rubbish. It 


and those that remain are covered 


is a melancholy relic of that conscience- 
less and audacious man who aspired to 
imperial power over all South America, 
and intended to establish within its walls 
a court like that of the last Napoleon at 
the Tuileries, with the daughter of an 
emperor to share his throne. 

The cost of this edifice represented a 
dollar and three quarters per capita of 
the former population of Paraguay ; and 
three-fourths of the entire number never 
had somuch money at a time in their 
lives. Near by is another monument of 
this extravagance—an unfinished cathe- 
dral which was to cost a million dollars 
or more (also of imported marble, carved 
in Italy), erected as a tribute to the chief 
prop of the Lopez despotism ; for the priests 
all taught the people of Paraguay that the 
President was the anointed of God, and 
must be respected and obeyed accordingly. 
On the same street is the old palace in 
which the Viceroy resided for two centu- 
ries, and Francia and his successors were 
sheltered. 
ruin, and its extent causes much surprise 
and comment. At the beginning of the 
war the inhabitants of Asuncion 
stated to have been nearly fifty thousand, 
but now they are less than half that num- 
ber. Two-thirds of the houses are ten- 
antless, and others are only partially 
occupied; for the reduction in population 
and the impoverishment of those who 
have survived have left little occasion if 
there were means for display. 

There is a noble theatre, also partially 
in ruins, and a pantheon intended by 
Lopez as the burial place of the imperial 
dynasty he aspired to found, It 
that the man actually commissioned a 
Paris jeweler to make him acrown, Both 


The arsenal is another notable 


are 


is said 


these buildings are deserted, The curtain 
has not risen on a play in Asuncion since 
the first shot of the five years’ war was 
fired, There is another marble building, 
erected without regard to cost, for the 
residence of Lopez’s legitimate wife. It 
is now occupied, by an Italian boniface 
who has christened it the Hétel de Rome 
in honor of his native city, and offers 
very fair accommodations. 

Excepting the ruined relics of Lopez's 
preposterous audacity, there is nothing 
to see in Asuncion but the market place, 
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crowded every morning with huck- 
sters who offer the most enticing 
fruits and vegetables and flowers 
nature has ever bestowed . upon 
man. Nearly all the venders are 
white-robed women, who have fol- 
lowed laden donkeys from their 
farms for several miles before day- 
light in the morning to sell a few 
shillings’ worth of produce. Be- 
fore reaching town they stop by the 
river side, strip off 
their dust - covered 
garment, plunge in- 
to the water, and, 
drying their skin in 
the rays of the ris- 
ing sun, put on a 
spotless tunic; make 
a brief breakfast of 
fruit and mate, the 
native tea, and light 
a long black cigar, 
which they smoke 
incessantly during the market 
hours, only taking it from their 
lips occasionally to suck a few 
swallows of tea through a tube 
called a bombilla. Most of the 
customers are women, and they 
smoke too. Everybody smokes, 
from the naked little toddler who 
plays in the sand at his mother’s 
feet, to the dried and wrinkled 
grandame who totters around with 
a basket upon her hip dickering for a 
few vegetables. Occasionally a cabal- 
lero, clad in a gorgeously embroidered 
shirt, and wide, white cotton pantaloons 
cut like those worn by sailors, gallops up, 
and dismounting buys a bunch of cigars 
or a mug of chicha from some pretty 
damsel, and offers her a caress or a com- 
pliment before he pays his bill. One 
concludes from the display in the market 
place and the contents of the baskets car- 
ried away that the people must be vege- 
tarians; and they are, from necessity if 
not from choice, for meat is scarce and 
costly, and none but the aristocracy in- 
dulge in such extravagance every day. 
Money is extremely scarce, and the cur- 
rency in circulation is mostly mutilated 
coin from other countries. 

The people are hospitable, polite and 
deferential. They will perform any sort 
of service gladly and promptly, and leave 
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their compensation to the generosity of 
theemployer. One of the marked charac- 
teristics of the race is their imperturbable 
composure in the presence of strangers. 
They arenaturally quick of perceptionand 
impressionable, but long years of tyranny 
and oppression have taughtthem how to 


dissemble as well as to submit. ‘‘ May 
the Blessed Virgin save you, Senor,” the 
Paraguayan peon willreply when you ask 
him a question, ‘‘ but I am ignorant of 
that you want toknow. Maybe the padre 
might give you the information.” But 
this taciturnity and ignorance is only a 
mask, put on before strangers and people 
of the upper caste. Among his fellows 
the Paraguayan is full of good-nature and 
jests, fond of gossip and badinage, and 
always ready with an answer that tastes 
like Irish wit. The inquisitorial system 
established by Francia, and extended by 
Lopez, father and son, until every man 


d 
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and woman in the republic were subject 
to suspicion; until a careless word that 
might be construed to reflect upon the 
despot was acrime; until the thoughts of 
even the peasants were necessarily con- 
cealed from a government that suspected 
whenever three men spoke 
together on the street, taught the Para- 
ol the art of concealment and 
self-control. 

Another characteristic is their honesty. 
householder will leave his home for a 
week without fastening the doors or clos- 
ing the windows: and upon his return if 
he does not find everything as it was left, 


conspiracy 


lavans 


\ 
re 


it is because some relative or neighbor 
has taken accustomed liberties with his 
belongings, as he would have done with 
theirs had circumstances been reversed. 
It is true there is little to steal, and no 
temptation to crime. One man usually 


las as muchas another, and feels no need 
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and bodegas (groceries) and from large 
earthen jars in the market places, but the 
population usually prefer the native tea, 

There is a prison at Asuncion within 
whose walls the most revolting crimes 
have been committed the of 
justice, but now its only occupants are 
soldiers who have been guilty of some 
breach of discipline, or Paraguayan Othel- 
los who have punished marital infidelity 
with their own hands, or, inflamed with 
jealousy, have smitten a rival down. 
There is a judicial establishment in the 
country, and a code of laws, but they 


in name 


are idle and almost useless under present 


conditions, for the judges are corrupt 
and ignorant, and the statutes enacted 
by the despots are ignored. Most of the 
litigation is over land titles, which are in 
a state of confusion; and decrees are 
usually rendered in favor of the party 
that can pay the largest fee. Lawyers 








A STREET 


of more. Cases of assault and violence 
are infrequent, and those that occur com- 
monly originate in rivalry for the affee- 
tions of some woman. On religious feast- 
days there is a great deal of drunkenness 
in which the priestsindulge as well as the 
people, and high mass is followed by a 
carousal, and often a debauch; but as a 
rule there is comparatively little intem- 
perance. Wine and chicha are sold by 
women at the jfondas (eating houses) 


IN 





ASUNCION. 
are scarce, and seldom to be found out 
side the capital. 

There is no evidence of public or pri 
vate enterprise. To live without labor 
is as easy in Paraguay as in any other 
part of the world, and the enervating 
atmosphere is of itself sufficient encour 
agement to those who desire to do so. 
The immigrant from the cooler zones of 
Europe, who has been taught to strug 
gle for existence, will show a measure 
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of industry until he becomes acclimated, 
but, before the second season closes, will 
adopt the habits of the natives and sub- 
mit to the languor that oppresses him. 
During the heated hours of the day (and 
summer is perpetual) the streets of the 
city are silent and deserted. One who 
happens to be awake and astir may see 
through the open doors and windows 
men and women searcely clad to the de- 
gree of decency, swinging in the allur- 
ing hammocks, with only energy enough 
to roll a cigarette. 

When the cool of the evening comes 
the people swarm in the streets and 
plazas, Where are wide and well-paved 
promenades planted with palms and 
other foliage plants, and furnished with 
henehes of stone or wood. Then the 
tongues of the women are unleashed, 
and they chatter like many mar- 
mosets, in shrill, metallic, nasal tones. 
There is little visiting under cover, and 
all the courting is done through the 
windows, at the bailes, or tertulias, or 
on the promenade. Lovemaking is un- 
restricted because of the continual open- 
“ir association of the sexes. The young 
people are marricd early when they are 
married at all, and as a consequence the 


sO 


nuptial knot is easily loosened by time 
Divorce is not recog- 
nized either by civil or ecclesiastical law, 
but that does not interfere with the sep- 
aration of married couples, or the choice 


and association. 


of new husbands and wives when the 
irst do not happen to suit. It is said 
that half the people in Paraguay are liv- 
ing out of wedlock, and thus public sen- 
timent tolerates a condition in which 
it would be difficult to discover anyone 
with the right to cast the first stone. 
This license does not, of course, extend 
to the aristocracy, who live as those of 
other Spanish countries do, the husband 
often having an unlawful family some- 
where in the suburbs or in a back street, 
and the wife a lover whose caresses are 
enjoyed as opportunity offers. The edu- 
cated people of Paraguay excuse, and 
even defend the laxity in morals with 
statistics showing the excess of women 
mong the population, which, since the 
frightful mortality of the war, has been 
six to one; and advocate the offering of 
extraordinary inducements to unmarried 
male immigrants. But chastity among 


. 
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women has never been the rule in Para- 
guay. Under the sixty years of despot- 
ism the favorites of the tyrants were 
always protected in concubinage, and 
no girl of physical attractions was safe. 
The priests rather encouraged by their 
example, than rebuked the license that 
existed; and when the attention of Lopez 
was attracted by the beauty of a woman 
she was usually summoned to the palace. 

The mixture of the Spanish blood with 
that of the Guarani Indians has produced 
a race of more than ordinary physical 
endowments. The endurance of the abo- 
rigine, and his muscular development 
have not deteriorated by miscegena- 
tion with the fervid, vivacious, mobile 
and sentimental nature of the Castilian. 
The result is equally apparent in both 
sexes. The men of Paraguay are lithe, 
supple, and capable of great fatigue and 
exertion when necessity compels them to 
endure, as was demonstrated during the 
five years’ war. Under ordinary condi- 
tions they are loyal and submissive; they 
have a vivid imagination and a poetic 
temperament; are appreciative of kind- 
ness, affectionate and generous of dispo- 
sition, fearless and tenacious when their 
spirit of resistance is aroused, and despe- 
rate when driven to extremities. They 
are shrewd in driving a bargain, are 
the most plausible and conscienceless of 
liars, have a high degree of mechanical 
ingenuity, are fertile of resources, fond 
of amusements, are inveterate and reck- 
less gamblers, easy to excite to passion, 
and easy to subdue by temperate meas- 
ures. There is more of the child in a 
full-grown Paraguayan than may be 
found in any other race, and he lives 
very near to nature. From the discovery 
of the continent the Romish priests 
found the Guarani Indians the most 
susceptible to religious influences of all 
the native races, for superstition is inter- 
woven with every fibre of their frames; 
and the success of the Jesuit missions in 
Paraguay is the most remarkable in all 
the annals of ecclesiastical labor. 

The women of Paraguay are the most 
attractive of animals, but they are little 
more. From fifteen to thirty years of 
age they are slight in figure, with beauti- 
fully moulded limbs and busts, small 
hands and feet, perfect teeth; deep, rich 
olive complexions, delicately-tinted and 
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hative lace, woven 
by her own hands. 
Her arms, and her 
legs nearly to her 
knees, bare : 
and, like the robes 
of the ancient 


Wo- 
men of Greece, her 
gown is confined at 
the waist by a del- 
icately 
girdle, which only 


fashioned 
serves to. disclose 
the shapely lines 
it is intended to 
conceal, Upon her 
breast hang 
ornaments 

owns. She 


such 

she 
may 
have a chain and a 
few trinkets of 
silver, 





gold 
or the 
Paraguayans — are 
adepts in the art 
of fashioning’ pre- 
metals, but 


as 


cious 
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their emotions; luxuriant 
hair; small features, with more of sensu- 


sensitive to 


ality than intelligence in their expres- 
sion; and are always dainty and coquet- 


tish in their movements. Their greatest 
glory, as with nearly all their sisters of 
the tropics, is their eyes. A Paraguay 
girl of eighteen, who never saw the in- 
side of a book, and is as ignorant of the 
world beyond her immediate acquaint- 
ance as she is of the texture of the stars, 
can throw more meaning into a single 
glance of her deep lustrous eyes, than 
any being on earth; and when she wants 
to be winsome, a man must be more than 
a St. Anthony to resist her enticements. 
Butthis is all animal instinct. She has no 
intellectual capacity, and her perceptive 
faculties are dulled instead of sharpened 
by cultivation. Her movements are the 
ideal of grace; and untrammeled, as she 
alwaysis, by conventionalities of clothing 
or custom, she is as innocent and irre- 
sponsible as the flower she weaves in her 
hair. Barefooted and bonnetless, she 
never wears more than two garments, 
usually only one, a white cotton chemise 
or tunic, trimmed at the neck and shoul- 
ders, and hemmed with nanduty, the 


usually her beauty 

is entirely una 
dorned with the exception of a few flow 
ers, of which she is very fond, Although 
the appearance of a woman in her cos 
tume in the streets of any of our cities 
would require the immediate activity of 
the police, the suegestion that her raiment 
is too limited for the laws of propriety 
never entered her head, and she exposes 
those portions of her person which wo 
men in other lands conceal, as naturally 
as the peacock his plumes. She is atfec 
tionate and confiding, but as coquettish 
a minx as ever played with the heart of 
aman. She is taught nothing but to 
say her prayers, goes through the myst 
rious forms of the Church with reveren 
tial awe, and spends the rest of the day 
netting lace, making soup, tortillus, and 
cigarettes, and talking about her lovers 
Her voice is the only disagreeable thing 
about her; for, like that other chattering 
beauty of the tropics, the parrot, her 
tones are unmusical and harsh, 

When she is twelve years old she has 
reached the stage of development whicl: 
her sisters in the temperate zones do not 
attain until they are sixteen or seventeen ; 
and when she is thirteen or fourteen she 
marries. Her life, to a woman of intel 
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lect would be the drearest monotony, for 
she never leaves her native village, and 
knows nothing that occurs beyond the 
range of her own vision, Day after day 
is spent in the same monotonous manner. 
She arises at six o’clock in the morning 
to get the men their coffee, and then goes 
Her household duties, which 
would not cost a New England woman 
half an hour's time, then occupy her 
until the male members of the family 
come in for their eleven o'clock break- 
fast. She leaves the soiled dishes upon 
the table until they are needed again, and 
lies in her hammock the whole afternoon 
dozing or netting nanduty, chats with 
other members of the household, now 
and then sereaming at the children or 
the chickens or the goats; and laments 
when the hour for dinner arrives. That 
ordeal being over, she bathes, puts on a 
fresh chemise, gathers a few flowers from 
the garden for her hair, and starts for 


to mass, 


17: 


tulia, which 1s ‘‘ a small and early ;” flirts 
with some other woman's husband, as 
hers is flirting with some other man’s 
wife; and along toward morning goes 
home thinking what a gay and joyful 
world she lives in. 

The homes of the Paraguayans would 
seem comfortless to us, but meet their 
simple requirements. The parlors, or 
“company rooms,” of the best houses 
are never carpeted, and have only a few 
cheap chairs and a sofa, which is always 
the seat of honor for guests. No member 
of the family would think of occupying 
it if strangers were present. The rest of 
the house is furnished simply, and in 
most cases rudely. The people sleep on 
cots or in hammocks; and the cooking is 
done with charcoal, the fumes of which, 
mingled with the fragrance of frying 
onions, are always discernible. 

The towns are all alike. Few have 
more than two or three thousand inhab- 
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the plaza with Dolores and Pacifica, the 
neighbor's daughters. After the prome- 
nade, during which the band of the mili- 
tary garrison usually plays, she attends 
a baile, which is a formal ball, or a ter- 


itants, although their population was 
double or thrice that number before the 


war. One-third of the houses are usually 
vacant, many of them roofless, and the 
empty walls are covered with the quick: 
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growing vines, which, im tropical coun- 
tries, so soon hide from view the traces of 
man’s vandalism. The courts, or patios, 
where happy domestic circles once gath- 
ered, are filled with a dense growth of 
plants and trees; the fountains are dry, 
and their basins are filled with rubbish. 
But the incoming population is gradually 
wiping out the traces of the war, and with 
its intense vitality the country will soon 
recover from the devastation. In the 
center of all the towns is a plaza, facing 
which are the churches, sometimes two 
or three; the Palace of the Mayor, or 
Jefe Politico; and the principal shops for 
the sale of prints, hardware, agricultural 
implements, jewelry, bread and confec 
tionery, of which all classes are very 
fond. From the plaza the wide streets 
run at right angles, generally following 
the points of the compass, for all the 
villages are regularly laid out. The 
streets are usually paved with cobble- 
stones, between which tufts of grass are 
bravely struggling for existence; and 
often in the centre of the roadway is 
a stream of pure water, guided from the 
brook outside the town in acequias, or 
irrigating ditches. From this stream the 


women get the domestic supply of water, 


which is dipped up with gourds, and 
poured into large jars that they carry 
upon their heads. <All the laundry 
work—and there is not much of it—is 
done at the brook-side or along the irri- 
gating ditches; and the clothing is spread 
out on the grass to dry. 

The houses are of adobe or plastered 
bamboo, with bare, monotonous walls 
decorated with bright colored washes, 
pink, blue, green, or purple, according 
to the taste of the occupant. The walis 
are broken only by broad-breasted win- 
dows, protected from without with iron 
bars. No window glass is used, but 
there are always heavy shutters which 
insure privacy and keep out the heat. 
There is but one entrance, through which 
all who come and go must pass; and at 
night that is closed with great oaken 
doors. The interior court, which is usu- 
ally spacious, and in the better class of 
houses is paved with marble or tiles, has 
a fountain and foliage plants; and under 
the wide corridors that face it, the fam- 
ily spend the greater portion of their 
time, swinging in hammocks or dozing 
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These 


refreshing 


in rocking chairs. courts have 
an air 


encourages the disposition toward in- 


of coolness which 
dolence and shiftlessness that prevails 
among the people. The only work they 
ever do is done in the early morning or 
the evening hours. 

Two meals a day are eaten, besides 
the cup of strong coffee taken in the 
morning before commencing business 
or labor. Both repasts are prolonged, 
and attended with 
mony, although in the present poverty 
of the populace the menus are not ex 
travagant. First comes a soup; then 
a puchero, or a stew of mutton, or beet 
or chicken; then a curry of rice; next an 
asado, a native dish of jerked beef with 
mandioca flour, or some fried meat, with 
vegetables, or boiled cakes of corn meal: 
and finally dulces (sweets) without which 
no meal is complete, cheese and coffee. 
During these meals the family chat with 
ardor over past and prospective events, 
and discuss the latest gossip of the neigh 
borhood. 


considerable cer 


There is no haste and much 
formality; and the number of servants 
even among the poor, is always notice 
able. 

Each town is surrounded with a fringe 
of bamboo huts, with 
rushes, and dirt floors: 


roofs of straw or 


The simple tenements of the humble poor 


These are shaded by monstrous palms, 
bananas, plantains and other tropical 
trees, which shoot up from the rich soil 
with a rapidity that surprises the travel- 
ler from our land of slow growths and 
great labor. One cannot conceive how 
poor and indolent a people may be, and 
yet live in comfort and contentment, un 
til he has visited Paraguay 
amount of energy that produces a dollar 
in the temperate zone, would sustain a 
Paraguayan peasant for a month; 
although he may not have as much as a 
dollar at a time in his whole life, yet he 
survives andis happy. Nature provides 
for all his wants. His hut swarms with 
naked children who eat and sleep with 
the dogs, the chickens and the eats on 
the dirty floor. When they reach the 
age of eight or ten years, the girls are 
provided with a chemise, their only gar 
ment, and the boys with u pair of white 
cotton pantaloons or and a 


The Same 


and 


drawers, 
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speckled calico shirt. This is their only 
wardrobe from youth to age; and the 
only food they need or know is the fruit 
and vegetables they raise in a little gar- 
den behind the cabin, a fish from the 
river now and then, and occasionally a 
morsel of jerked beef or a mutton bone. 
Everybody has yerba mate, the native 
tea, which is cheap and plentiful, and 
mandioca, the native flour, made from 
a succulent root. 

The country houses 
adobe walls, and are 
clay tiles or rushes. Around the resi- 
dence of the planter are clustered the 
huts of the peons, sheltered by an abun- 
dance of orange trees and other fruits 
of quick growth and great variety. A 
never-failing supply of fresh, pure water 
runs in little grass-hidden ditches about 
the place; and nutritious grasses furnish 
pasturage for the cattle the whole year 
around. Near by is the sugar-house, 
with a rude mill for crushing the cane, 
and monstrous vats for boiling the juice 
at harvest-time. Stables are not needed 
and are unknown. The cattle graze in 


are built of thick 
roofed with red 


common wherever they can find nourish- 
ment; and when the horses and mules 
are not needed, they are turned out to 


forage for themselves. In the rear of the 
house is a cultivated tract of ground, 
two or three acres in extent, in which 
is grown all that is needed for food by 
the entire establishment, including seven 
or eight families of peons. There are 
swarms of chickens, picking up the 
crumbs from their owners’ tables, and 
feeding off the insects that swarm upon 
the plants. They live, like the rest of 
animate creation, upon what nature has 
provided; and lay their eggs and hatch 
their young in nests on the ground, un- 
der the shelter of the banana trees or in 
the fields of sugar-cane. There is ordi- 
narily a field of tobacco, and its sale or 
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exchange in the markets furnishes the 
family with whatever is needed in the 
way of wearing apparel or *‘ store goods.” 

The two staples are mandioca and 
yerba mate. The former is a root re- 
sembling the yam, from which is pro- 
duced the tapioca of commerce. Life 
and death are blended in the plant, ev- 
ery part of which is useful if properly 
treated; and it is as essential to the do- 
mestie economy of Paraguay and Brazil 
as rice to China and potatoes to Treland. 
It is served at every meal in some shape, 
as bread is with us; and made into as 
many forms of food as our flour. The 
plant resembles the tomato. The stalks 
and leaves are excellent fodder for cat- 
tle, and have medicinal properties when 
dried. When eaten raw, the root 
deadly poison. Thirty-five drops of it 
were administered not long ago to aman 
condemned to death, and he died after 
five minutes of dreadful agony. The 
poison is mysteriously removed by the 
application of heat; and when boiled or 
baked, the root is and 
as palatable as a sweet potato. When 
cooked, it is almost pure starch, and con- 
tains ninety-five per cent. of nutritious 
properties. The are first boiled, 
and are then reduced to meal by being 
pounded in wooden mortars made of the 
log of the lepacho tree. 

The yerba mate, or Jesuit’s tea, as it 
used to be called, grows wild in the for- 
ests as plentifully as the beech or the 
maple with us, but is much improved by 
cultivation in the yerbales or tea-farms. 
In the spring, the young leaves are strip- 
ped from the branches, dried before a fire, 
and then packed in bales for local sale 
or export. Like the Chinese or Japanese 
teas, the quality and flavor largely depend 
upon the manner in which the mate leaves 
are handled, but to the novice it has a 
bitter and disagreeable taste. 


Is a 


as wholesome 


roots 
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A COMEDY 


CHARACTERS : 


MR. CHARLIE RENTLOW, 
RENTLOW, - 


The Tlusband. 
- The Wife. 
The Servant. 
The Janitor. 
The Burglar. 


MRs. FLOSSIE 

AMANDA, 

TIPPS, - -- 

PATRICK FLYNN, - 

THE POLICEMAN, 

ScENE: The apartment on the eleventh 
floor of ** The Peerless,” occupied 
by Mr. and Mrs. RENTLowW; the 
doors are all open, leading from 
room to parlor, sleeping, 
dining-room and kitchen—all of 
which are newly and neatly fur- 
nished. A great quantity of bric- 
t-brac, lamps, pictures, vases,clocks, 
etc., is strewn about half-wnpacked 
in the parlor; and a great deal 
of silver plate in velvet cases 
stands upon the kitchen table. 
R. U., in sleeping-room, a large 
window giving on the air-shaft. 
CHARLIE and FLossté discovered : 
he, mounted on a step-ladder, hang- 
ing a picture; she, removing the 
straw from a lamp. 


roon ? 


FLossik. See, another lamp, dear; 
isn't it lovely. I had quite forgotten all 
about this one; it came from Aunt Eliz- 
abeth. 

CHARLIE (with a groan, successfully 
lassoing the hook with the picture wire). 
Lovely! Thatonly makes the nineteenth, 
does n't it, Floss ? 

FLOssIE. No; you 
It’s only the twelfth. 

CHARLIE. Well (descends tie ladder), 
it doesn’t make very much difference: 
it might well be two hundred as 
twelve. Where on earth we are to put 
all these things, my dear, I am sure I 
don’t see! Twelve piano lamps! 

FLossIE. Yes. (Sighs.) 

CHARLIE. We might set up a shop. 

FLOSSIE. Oh, Charlie! 

CHARLIE. ’Pon my word we might. 
Let me see. There are (glances about) 
twenty-seven clocks—assorted! Fifteen 
tables, and a matter of one hundred and 
three candlesticks—also assorted ! 

FLOssIE. Never mind, dearest; we'll 
find places for them, you'll see. 


dreadful fellow! 


as 


APARTMENT. 


IN ONE ACT, 

CHarRLik. I don’t see where, my lov 
Bother it all, if I had only been a rich 
fellow, instead of a devilish poor one, I 
should n’t have had to bring you up to 
the top of the house into this little } 
of a place, 

FLossiz. Charlie Rentlow—hush! | 
would n't havea bigger apartment if you 
were worth a million, I think it is just 
perfect—and so convenient! 

CHARLIE. True. 

FLossix. Every possible modern ap 
plianee, as the man said, for comfort, 
health and pleasure. 

CHARLIZ. Yes, indeed. 

FLOSSIE. We have the electric tubes, 
and the electric bells and the 
lights. 

CHARLIE. To 
unmanageable, but still——. 

FuLossizk. Charlie! You ungrateful 
fellow! Then we have the steam and the 
air-shafts and the patent refrigerator, and 
the water and the telephone-call, and the 
dumb-waiter and the— 

CHARLIE. Bless 
heart! (Kisses her.) 
my hat? Jl just run out and buy some 
fruit. Aren’t you hungry ? 

ILossiz. Here it is (hands hat) 
What should we do 
eleven flights without the elevator! 


electric 


be sure! <All a trifle 


darling little 
See here, where's 


your 


and 


the elevator! up 


Enter AMANDA, R.U., from hall, through 
a portiéere, 

AMANDA. Av ye plaze ma’am Tipps 
have just been tellin’ me that the elly- 
water won't run no more the night. 

FLossiz. What! 

CHARLIE. What do you say! 

AMANDA. Won't run more 
night, sir; it’s got out of order. 

CHARLIE. Docs it 
order, [ wonder ? (Desperately. ) 

AMANDA. No more than about wanst 
a week, sir, Tipps says. 


ho the 


often out of 


oot 


Exit AMANDA, R.U. 


CHARLIE. Good heavens! 

FLossik. Never mind, darling. We 
can go without the fruit—and just see 
how lovely the etchings look. 





THE APARTMENT. 


CHARLIE Oh, 
very. 

FLOSSIE. Too bad we had ten of ‘‘ The 
Angelus,” isn’t it? Still it-was so very 
clever of you to hang them all in a row 
together. Now, no one whosent one can 
be offended when they call, can they? 

CHARLIE. Oh, no. (A rumbling noise 
heard overhead.) What in thunder is 
that? 

FLOSSIE (dismayed.) 
perhaps Amanda will know. 


(lugubriously). yes— 


I don’t know; 
Amanda! 
Kinter AMANDA, R. U. 

AMANDA. Yes’m, 

KLOSSIE. Do you know what that 
frightful noise is?—there! overhead? 

AMANDA, Sure, ma’am, that’s only the 
Joneses’ baby-carriage wheelin’ up and 
down, av ye plaze. 

CHARLIE. Do they often wheel it up 
and down? 

AMANDA. Only wanst a day, sir; ivery 
night whiles they be puttin’ the child to 
sleep. 


CHARLIE. Just heaven! 


Exit AMANDA, R. U. 

KLOSSIE. Never mind, dear; it must 
go to sleep, and soon, you know. 

CHARLIE. I don’t know. I am sure I 
have heard legends of babies who sat up 
all night, and insisted on their parents 
doing likewise! 

FLossigE. Oh, Charlie! (Busies herself 
about the room.) Do you think, dear, we 
had better put all the clocks in here? 
They all (dubiously) strike, you know— 
six cathedral chimes, four cuckoos and 
three ordinary ones. 

CHARLIE. Perhaps we had better dis- 
perse the music about the apartment— 

FLOSSIE. Oh, we can hear them from 
anywhere just the same. 

CHARLIE (resignedly). Ah, well. what 
in the name—(a violent playing of the 
piano with loud piercing singing of 
scales is now heard from below)—of com- 
mon sense is that ? 

FLOSSIE. Goodness me. I'm sure I 
can't imagine; perhaps Amanda — 

CHARLIE. Call her in. Amanda! 

Hnter AMANDA, R. U. 

Amanda, can you unravel the source 
of yonder mystic music? 

FLOSSIE (open-eyed). 
come from, Amanda? 

Vou. IX.—12 


Where does it 


lord 
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AMANDA. Ay ye plaze, ma’am, that’s 
the Frinch lady singer below a-practicin’ 
her v’ice. 

CHARLIE. Amanda, does she practice 
her voice much of the time? (Severely.) 

AMANDA. Avy yeplaze, sir, she do that 
jist about whinever she do be in the 
house. 

CHARLIE. Holy Cecilia! 
Exit AMANDA, R. U. 


FLOssIE (mousing about). I say, Char- 
lie, dear, never mind her or her voice— 
but—Charlie! come here, come? (Goes up 
co. to air-shaft.) Don’t you sm-smell 
something queer just here? Don’t you? 

CHARLIE (advancing to her side). 
Rather! 

FLossIE. What is it? 

CHARLIE. Call Amanda — surnamed 
the Encyclopedia. 

F'LossiE (doubtfully). 
better not. 

CHARLIE. Why? 

FLossig. Oh, she might give notice if 
we taxed her too much; they won’t stand 
much, you know—and she can cook so 
nicely. I’m sure the steak was n’t much 
burned at breakfast, and the potatoes: 
were almost cooked enough, and the cof- 
fee wasn’t very thick, was it, love? 

CHARLIE. Oh—h, no! 

FLosstk. You know, Charlie dear—as 
Amanda herself told me—very, very few 
girls would live in the eleventh flat up. 

CHARLIE. True; but what can the 
smell—it’s abominable!— be? T'll call 
her in iust once again. Amanda! 


Perhaps we'd 


Wnter AMANDA, R. U. 


FLOSSIE (aside). Do, dear, be kind 
and respectful to he1; she looks a little 
to me like giving notice. 

CHARLIE. Amanda, could you be so 
condescending as to inform us what may 
be the origin of this very peculiar odor? 

FLossix. The smell, Amanda; the 
smell. 

AMANDA. Sure, ma’am—(smells vigor- 
ously)—av ye plaze that’s the corned 
beef and cabbage of the family on the 
fust flure; and the—(snuffs the air again 
with ardor)—vroast chickings and onions 
of them on the second; and, I guess, 
the turnips aff av the fourth; and the 
codfish from the sixth, and the cigar- 
smoke of the eighth, and the perfumery 
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of the Frinch singin’ lady below yez, 
and the paregoric they do give the baby 
above, and — 

CHARLIE (distractedly). Hold, enough! 
Amanda, that will do — 

FLossiI£ (aside). Don’t offend her! 

CHARLIE. I wouldsay, Amanda, that 
we are deeply indebted to you for this 
explanation; we will detain you no 
longer. 

Exit AMANDA, R. U. 

FLossiE. Charlie (sits), whatever 
shall we do! 

CHARLIE (waving the Cologne-bottle 
frantically about). Heaven knows! 
Hark—now. (Canary birds begin to 
sing vociferously.) What is that? 

FLOsSIE (rises and goes up to shaft- 
window, and peers out). Charlie! 
Charlie! Come! Five canary birds in the 
ninth apartment. 

CHARLIE (despondingly). Aviaries 
allowed! Hark, my love, we are sur- 
rounded, encompassed, as it were, by 
nature. (A dog barks.) 

FLossIE (still peering down the shaft). 
Charlie! Charlie! It’s a little Skye on 
the third floor; and, Charlie, the old 
gentleman on the seventh has just put 
out a parrot on—(parrot calls loudly 
for crackers)—the sill of his window, 
and the young lady on the fifth is quar- 
relling dreadfully with her sister. Ugh! 
(Withdraws her head)—that paregoric ! 


Enter AMANDA, R. U. 


AMANDA. Av ye plaze, ma’am, the 
oice is out. 

CHARLIE. What! a hundred pounds 
of ice in one day? 

FLossiz. Goodness me! 
be harsh with her, dear. 

AMANDA. Sure, sir, the ‘frigerator is 
built on the top of the range. Small 
wonder it is there’s no oice a minute 
afther it bein’ put in. 

CHARLIE. Oh! all the modern con- 
veniences. I believe the owner of the 
Peerless deals in ice. 


(Aside) Don’t 


Exit AMANDA. 


FLosstzk. Charlie, never mind, dear. 
A flat is so nice and handy, and every- 
thing on one floor, and no fear of burg- 
lars with neighbors above, and— 


THE APARTMENT. 


A rushing noise is heard, and enier 
AMANDA, 

AMANDA. Av ye plaze, ma’am, the 
greenhorn on the flure above have left 
the water turned on in the bath-room, 
and it all do be pourin’ down on the 
dinin’ room carpet! 

CHARLIE. What! (Rushes precipi- 
tately up c., and stands at door of 
dining-room, in distracted attitude. ) 

FLossIE. Mercy upon us! Call the 
janitor! 


AMANDA. I did, ma’am. 


Enter Tipps, L. 


Tipps. Well, now, this ’ere’s gettin’ 
kinder played out. (Surveys the scene 
nonchalantly.) This is the third time 
they’ve let the water overflow on the 
twelfth floor. 

CHARLIE. Turn it off; turn it 
man! (Distractedly) Don’t stand there 
looking at it, like an idiot! 

FLossiz (wildly). Our beautiful new 
carpet, and the lovely table-cloth Cousin 
Alice did for us, ruined, ruined entirely! 
( Weeps.) 

CHARLIE ( frantically to Tipps). 
you going to do anything, or not? 

Tipps (measuring Charlie with a calm 
eye). Well, I don’t see exactly as 

CHARLIE (comprehendingly). Oh, you 
don’t, don’t you; well, perhaps this will 
help your eyesight a trifle. (Hands hiin 
a dollar.) 

Tipps (with great activity, accepting 
the money). Just in a jiffy, sir; I'll see 
to the whole business, and they shall be 
made to pay damages, too. Just in the 
wink of an eye, sir. You're a gentle- 
man, sir. (Hit L. c., hastily.) 

CHARLIE. Don’t cry, darling. It 
might have been worse. It might have 
showered down upon all your pretty 
gowns, and then—Amanda, you may 
retire— 


off, 


Lre 


Exit AMANDA, R. 


There, my love (soothes FLossIE and 


caresses her). You are shivering, m) 
own; it is chilly. See, how nice and 
convenient everything is! I'll just turn 
on the steam. (Crosses c. to radiator. 
and attempts to turn on the heat.) 
FLossi& (feebly): Yes, I am cold. 
CHARLIE (warm from struggles with 
the radiator). Hang the thing! I dont 
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know how to manage these new-fangled 
arrangements. 

FLossiE. Call Amanda, dear. She 
has lived in flats always; she’ll know. 

CHARLIE. Amanda! Aman-da! 

Enter AMANDA, L. 
Amanda can you oblige me by informing 
me how this heat is turned on ? (Mops 
his brow.) 

AMANDA. ‘ Sure’n av ye plaze, sir, 
there ain’t no stame on in the house yet. 
Tipps was sayin’ there'll have to be 
new radiators put in to this flat before 
the cowld weather comes on. 

CHARLIE. Before the cold weather, 
and 

FLOSSIE. 
ber! 


This is the fourth of Novem- 


Exit AMANDA, R. 
CHARLIE. Never mind, dear. Here, 
let me put your fur coat around you. 
(Wraps her up.) There! Now, let me see. 


Enter AMANDA, R.U. 


AMANDA. Av ye plaze ma’am, the jan- 
itor don’t allow that milkman yez or- 
dered, to come; and [ll just run out and 
buy a quart at the corner. 

CHARLIE. ‘‘ Does n't allow ” (irately). 

FLOSSIE (aside, weakly). Dear, don’t 
cross her—I see a ticket-of-leave wav- 
ing in her hand—give her ten cents, and 
let her go for the milk. 

CHARLIE (sweetly). Here, Amanda, 
go forthe milk. (Gives money.) 

AMANDA. Av ye plaze, sir, Tipps ain’t 
acquainted with ye’r baker, and so no 
bread was left theday. Shall I be afther 
buyin’ a loof at the corner. 

CHARLIE. This is too 
acquainted.” 

FLOSSIE (aside). Dear, you know I 
secured Amanda through the good offices 
of Tipps—pray, pray deal gently with 
her. Say yes. 

CHARLIE. (Gives more money.) 
Amanda. 

Exit AMANDA, L. A brief pause filled 
in with the ringing, chiming, 
tolling, and pealing of all the 
clocks ; and, this concluded, a whis- 
tle through the electric tube causes 
FLossI& to spring up with a scream. 
While CHARLIE rushes to the tube, 


much—'‘ not 


Yes, 


located in the kitchen at rear of 


stage, the whistle is repeated. 
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CHARLIE (through the tube). Well ? 

PATRICK (through the tube from down 
below). Is it you it is ? 

CHARLIE. Yes. 

PATRICK. Is the coast clear ? 

FLOssIE (terrified). Charlie, 
the language of a burglar! 

CHARLIE. It is. No doubt in league 
with Amanda. I always thought she 
had an evil eye. 

Patrick. Is the coast clear ? 

CHARLIE. Flossie, be cool. We'll nab 
him. (Down the tube, imitating the 
voice of AMANDA) It is. (To Ftos- 
SIE) Go to the telephone, my dear, and 
ask to be connected with the nearest 
police-station—then call for an officer! 
(F'LOSSIE obeys. ) 

PATRICK. Sure’n we're in luck the 
night. [Um on. Ye can begin to hist. 
(Voice proceeds from the dumb-waiter 
now. CHARLIE shifts his position. ) 

CHARLIE. Are you on? Sure I'm 
afraid of my life ye’ll fall off. 

PATRICK. No danger of me, Amanda, 
me jewel, and you’re afther elevatin’ me 
a couple of dozen of times already ! 

FLosstzx. Merciful heavens! Twenty- 
four robberies! (To telephone) Hello! 
Connect me with nearest police-station ! 

CHARLIE (down the dumb-waiter 
shaft). Are you all right? (Hoists 
slowly.) 

PATRICK. 

CHARLIE. 
fall? 

FLossig£ (to telephone). Hello! All 
right. Send me a policeman at once, with- 
out delay, immediately. Robbers, bure- 
lars, thieves! All right! (She sinks upon 
a sofa.) 

PATRICK. 
nearer.) No fear of me fallin’. 
they all out for the evenin’? 

CHARLIE. That they are. 

FLossiIz. Charlie, I am going to ring 
the janitor’s bell. You and one police- 
man could never manage a desperate man 
alone. (Rings bell.) Don’t get him up 
too soon, dear. (Tremulously) Oh, Char- 
lie, if he should shoot you at sight! 

CHARLIE. Fetch me my revolver, dear; 
it’s under the sofa-pillow. 

FLossig (handing revolver, which 
Charlie cocks and holds in readiness 
at the aperture of the dumb-waiter). 
Be careful; oh, Charlie! be careful! 


this is 


That I am. 
Supposin’ I was to let ye 


(Voice gradually getting 


Are 
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Enter Treps, L. 


Oh, Tipps, Mr. Rentlow has caught a 
burglar! Hush-h-h! Here, take the poker. 
Arm yourself, and be prepared to assist 
him. (Tipps takes the proffered poker 
and stands ready beside CHARLIE. ) 


Enter the POLICEMAN, L., with club up- 
lifted. 


Oh, policeman, Mr. Rentlow has en- 
trapped a burglar on the dumb-waiter! 
Nerve yourself to help him at the crisis. 

PaTRICK (almost up). Ah, bedad, and 
it’s yerself that was a long time gettin’ me 
up. Sure ’n yer last family did n’t live up 
this high, good luck to them! 

CHARLIE (with firm, unflinching de 
meanor). Flossie, my dear, stand back. 
Now, my men, grab him before he can 
make a stand or show fight. (Gives one 
jinal pull to the dumb-waiter, bringing 
it to a level with the floor. PATRICK 
emerges, as Tipps, the PoLICEMAN and 
CHARLIE, all three, lay violent hands on 
him, FLOSsIE screams.) 
Enter AMANDA, L., with the milk and 
bread. 


You raseal! You scoundrel! 
Arrah, Patrick, 


CHARLIE. 


Tipps (falling back). 
is *t you that it is? 


POLICEMAN. Come, now, none of your 
nonsense; you’re caught. 

AMANDA (letting fall both milk and 
bread). Pathrick Flynn! 

CHARLIE. Aye, woman, behold your 
accomplice. Here, policeman, handcuff 
them both. Flossie, my dear, telephone 
for a couple more officers. 

AMANDA (shrieking wildly). An’ is it 
the likes of me and Pathrick Flynn as ye 
would carry off to the station-house! As 
dacint and respectable a young Oirish 
gintleman as ever left the ould counthry! 
(Shrieks.) 

Patrick. (Struggles.) An’ is it me- 
self that you're afther takin’ fur a fust- 
class burglar, and me the sober, honest 
young man that drives the grocery 
wagon fur Misther Murphy beyant at 
the corner. 

POLICEMAN. Hold your noise. 
gentleman caught you in the act. 

CHARLIE. ‘‘Is the coast clear?”, the 
wretch inquired. I answered ‘‘ Yes,” and 
impersonating as best I could the accents 


The 


of his partner in guilt, | elevated him to 
light—and justice! 

AMANDA. An’ is it yerself, Pathrick 
Flynn, as stands there like a moniment 
and don’t spake up and tell the truth. 

FuLossigz. Oh, Amanda, tell it, tell it! 
Confess your crime, I implore! 

AMANDA (loftily). An’ is it crime, I’d 
like to know! Indade, ma’am, an’ it’s 
nothin’ at all, at all, but the privileges | 
was always accustomed to in ivery place 
[ iver lived. 

FLOSSIE. 
thieves into 

AMANDA. An’ *‘thaves” is it indade? 
An’ him the young man that’s kapin’ 
compiny with me now these two years 
an’ more — 

Tipps (aside). That’s so. (The POLicr- 
MAN at this point relaxes his hold on 
PATRICK slightly.) 

CHARLIE. Then, woman, it is well that 
you part company with him at once. 

AMANDA. An’ it’s meself as always 
tuk the privileges av histin’ him up on 
the doomb-waiter avy an evenin’ afther 
my work was done! 

FLossiz. What! 

CHARLIE (putting his pistol in his 
pocket). Upon my soul! 

Tipps. That's so. (POLICEMAN grins.) 

PATRICK. An’ that same was her cus- 
tom out of the goodness of her heart, so 
as I'd not be afther wearin’ out my legs 
a-climbin’ the stairs, nor annoyin’ the 
family with the squakes av my boots. 

AMANDA (fo PATRICK). Ah! (Shakes 
her finger at him) Ye can spake now, 
can ye? 

CHARLIE (to Tipps). My apartment is 
forrent. If you can’t get but five dollars 
a month for it, let it It’s too—too 
convenient! (Sits dejectedly.) 

AMANDA. An’ its warning I'll give 
yez, ma’am. ‘‘ Thaves,” indade! 

FLossigz. Yes, Charlie. I think it has 
too many of the modern appliances for 
us, dear. I fancy a house without either 
electric bells, or tubes, or lights, or patent 
refrigerators, or air-shafts, or steam heat, 
or—(at this juncture the canary-birds 
sing ; the parrot talks; the baby-car- 
riage resounds; the lady warbles ; the 
piano is played ; the water trickles down 
upon their heads from above ; the elec- 
tric door-bell rings, and the electric light 
suddenly goes out). Merciful heavens! 


‘* Privileges,” to import 


go. 
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(All scramble about, and the light faint- 
ly glimmers up again,revealing FLOSSIE, 
c., terrified; CHARLIE, despondent, R. ; 
POLICEMAN grinning, L.; Tipps wrestling 
with a hammer and_ the electric light, 
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L.; PaTRicK sheepishly looking at AMAN- 
DA, R., and AMANDA defiant, L., as music 
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|CHILLE 
gazed at it. 
Achille stood and 
gaped at it. It was 
a long time since he 
ZA had seen anything 
CA Zar ASS like it. And he ques- 

Mow 1} tioned within himself 
if he had ever seen anything exactly like 
it, except perhaps in his dreams. For 
Achille was greatly given to dreaming, 
that is in daytime, walking along the 
road with his fiddle, and mooning about 
so that he frequently irritated passers-by 
who unlike him were all in a hurry and 
always had some place to be at by a cer- 
tain time. Poor Achille, who was never 
wanted anywhere, had no appointments 
to keep, no visits to make, no friends 
to see! Lucky Achille, who trudged 
along from morning to night, and 
sometimes from night to dawn, and 
always from dawn to noon, the pleas- 
antest, brightest, coolest part of the long 
summer day, with none to disturb him, 
meddle with him or ask him questions! 
The latter he hated; yet he liked very 
well to ask them himself at times, and 
just now, as he was contemplating the 
wall with the orange lichen, he was 
brimming over with curiosity. First of 
all, there was the wall itself, solid enough 
surely, built of quiet gray stones that 
had not been quarried nor shaped nor 
polished nor done anything to, but just 
piled one upon the other in irregular 


and 
More, 


stood 
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and picturesque fashion. 
four feet high, 
height; 


It was about 
which was also Achille’s 
and it was broad enough on the 
top for Achille to stretch himself upon 


and take a nice sleep. It extended a 
long way from the spot near where he 
was standing, regarding it; disappearing 
on the left among some trees, and on 
the right going straight down to a pool. 
And lastly, it was covered all over with 
great patches and plates of those ruffled 
green and yellow lichens we may see 
any day in a country walk; scarcely a 
square inch that was not sown with the 
seeds of some wonderful growth, here a 
pale yellow plate with the edges turned 
up in beautiful little shell-like curves 
lined with faint green, there a cluster 
of dark orange doll’s saucers lined with 
brown and speckled all over with dots 
of warm red. Some of the patches were 
as large as Achille’s hat when it had 
been new with the brim and all on, not 
as it was now with only the headpiece 
left, and that rather one-sided. Others 
were so small that they were no more 
than pin-points of orange and green and 
russet brown stuck all over the wall, but 
so near to each other that at a little dis- 
tance they all seemed to merge ‘into the 
general veil of color that lay spread over 
the gray stone. When the sun flashed 
warm, how beautiful it was! How the 


faint pale green, color of mould and 
veins in marble, turned grass-like to rich 
emerald; 


how the yellow changed to 
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orange, and the orange flamed to some- 
thing like fire-color, and the brown furry 
mosses showed points of red and crimsou 
in their fruity forests! Then of all birds, 
an oriole flew by, and lit on a tree, 
yellow too—funny, all for Achille, it 
must have been—because in early Sep- 
tember the maples are not often all over 
yellow, though the orioles are gone. 
But this one was thinking of going until 
he saw that yellow wall; and then he 
put his head on one side and said to 
himself that there was no great hurry, 
perhaps he could wait a bit after all. 
He may not have seen Achille, but 
Achille certainly saw him, and saw a 
wild canary, too, that followed him in 
a minute, so yellow in the sunlight he 
almost hurt the eyes. Then the pump- 
kins so big and round and orange, that 
loomed up in the field beyond the wall! 
All this did Achille good; it warmed 
him, fed his heart and his mind, and 
spoke in some incomprehensible way 
even to his poor little starved and neg- 
lected body. So there he stood, looking 
first at the pumpkins, and then at the 
oriole, and then at the wall with the 
orange lichens; finally at a lady who 


seemed suddenly to have sprung from 
among the pumpkins, and to have fallen 
in becomingly with her vivid surround- 
ings, since about her conical straw-hat 
was twisted a piece of orange cotton, 
Dutch print, that fades, but which is 
nevertheless popular in the valley of the 


St. Eustache. Her eye was small, but 
quick and dark, a real dark eye, almost 
black, the same dark as Achille’s own 
eyes were made of: her hands and face 
were of the same light brown tint, 
and she wore her dark, well-frizzed hair 
combed over a cushion. Achille slowly 
took his eyes off the wall and the 
pumpkins, and fixed them on the lady. 
Of course he did not know who she 
could be, but she was Madame Marie- 
Frangoise-Josephe-Reine Hertel-Duples- 
sis Jonquiére Le Verrier. It is perfectly 
true that these were all the names she 
had. It would not have been very 
dificult to have found a few more, 
but she had more than any other cul- 
tivateur in the valley, and so she 
was content. This then was Madame 
Jonquiére Le Verrier, and she disliked 
tramps. 
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They were always coming her way. 
One day the flowers would bring them: 
another day, they would smell the hot 
pancakes; a third day, they would know 
from that gossiping fool, Alphonse, that 
it was pork and beans day, and there, 
one, two, three would come straggling 
along with their noses in the air, and 
their feet slouching up all the dust 
ah! one was made very uncomfortable by 
people who could find something to do 
quick enough in the village if they had 
the will to work. And it was only yes 
terday that M. le notaire had told how 
the hotel at Chateau Richer was full of 
English—people on their way up from 
the watering-places, and all eager to ex- 
plore the neighboring country, making 
pictures of their houses, and the wayside 
cross opposite the little place, and inter- 
fering generally with busy hands and 
shortening days. Regard already how 
the hours are few. One will soon have 
to rise by lamplight, and cook the break- 
fast for that fool, Alphonse, half in the 
dark, while the tongs and the shovel, 
and the door-latch will be so cold and 
covered with frost that they will pull 
one’s fingers off with them. One must. 
therefore, make the most of the fine 
weather ; and though one is, without 
doubt, glad to see pleasant strangers who 
admire the hollyhocks, or praise the 
white raspberries—ma foy, one has one’s 
work to do, especially when one is a 
widow. And if this little, slouching 
figure was that of a juvenile tramp of 
English extraction, it was to go hard 
with him. He was certainly not of the vil- 
lage. Madame Marie-Francoise-J osephe- 
Reine Hertel-Duplessis Jonquiére Le 
Verrier knew all those boys. Pierre, 
the son of the épicier, and a graceless 
scamp he was, who had once tied his 
snowshoes on the wayside cross, and sat 
in the big Lombardy poplar across the 
road, while he watched the good curé 
lift his hands to Heaven in horror at the 
sight—Pierre, she knew him, and the 
devil knew him too, that was clear. 
André Lauchlin, with a French mother, 
and a half-Scotch father, a red-haired, 
evil little chap, worse than Pierre, for 
he was less frank and open — André, 
she knew him; and Isidore, son of the 
widow Gauthier, and Henri, son of the 
marchandises séches, and Hyacinthe- 
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Simon, nephew of old Delorme, who was 
a terrible miser, and didn’t half feed 
his starving nephew and niece. ‘‘ Ah! 
ovat,” said Madame Jonquiére Le Ver- 
rier, ‘‘ let it be Hyacinthe and welcome, 
for is there not fresh cooked patackes, 
that is, potatoes, ready almost at this 
moment, and are we not only waiting 
for that fool, Alphonse, to show his silly 
head over the hill before we dish a 
poulet, a little old, perhaps—the best 
ones are all gone to the hotel for those 
English—but cunningly stewed till ten- 
der, and served with a good sauce of 
attacca, that is cranberries. Ouai!” 
said the keen-eyed widow, tilting her 
orange-draped hat further back on her 
head, ‘‘owai! mais, ce west pas Hya- 
cinthe, ni Henri, ni Pierre, Dieu mere! 
—so who ees eet ?” 

We know it was Achille. And, now 
as the brown-skinned and majestic dame 
looked down upon him, Achille an- 
swered. She had asked him his name in 
the best English she could muster, and 
he replied in the same. 

‘* [speak bad Englis’,” and he removed 
his brimless hat. ‘‘ But lam call Achille.” 

‘Just Achille?” 


** Dat is all, Madame.” 

“Then you are a French boy. 
Jigure-toi, qwest ce que—” 

‘No. I am not French boy,” said 


Mais, 


Achille, stolidly. ‘‘I am ’Tal-yan boy.” 

* Ah, cest ca!’ And Madame nodded 
her head very wisely. ‘* You come from 
Italy.” 

‘*Tal-yan boy,” repeated Achille. The 
September sun shone down still on the 
warm yellow wall and attracted his gaze 
again. His matted hair was thick and 
black, and his beautiful eyes were lustre- 
less and tired. He wasa little high-shoul- 
dered; his feet were bare, and so were his 
chest and one arm. His clothes, if ever 
they had entirely covered him, were now 
confined to his back and his legs. But 
the open shirt was clean, and the cloth of 
his thin trousers decently patched and 
darned. The widow gazed at him, but he 
took his melancholy eyes off hers and 
looked at the wall. 

‘Why you come here?” said she, her 
natural suspicion of boys overcoming as 
yet her womanly instincts of sympathy 
and pity. ‘‘ You spik a little Englis’. Dis 
done, why you come?” 
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Achille slowly removed his velvety 
eyes, dark as the heart of the darkest 
pansy, yet lit, like even the darkest of 
these flowers, by a topaz-like gleam of 
yellow fire; and turned them on her. 

‘“*Tal-yan boy,” he said, and clutch- 
ing at his fiddle, made no effort to keep 
himself up, butsank slowly to the ground 
till he lay there in the thick white dust 
of the country road in a kind of waking 
stupor. Madame was terrified. When one 
lives much alone, one is apt to be like a 
silly girl; one has a right to expect things 
to go on smoothly where there are no 
children, and no man—as for that fool 
Alphonse, well, it is easy to see he is no 
man! Yet he would be better than no- 
body. Madame raised her voice. 

‘** Alphons2!” she called twice, looking 
over to the -'sntation of fruit trees at one 
side and along the road behind Achille. 
But Alphonse was late that day; for, com- 
ing through the village where he had 
been with fruit and vegetables from his 
mistress’s farm, whom should he see but 
Corinne, the eldest daughter of Maman 
Archambault, who did the washing for 
the hotel and for the single gentlemen 
of the village, and had a sign out of her 
upper window stating that these were 
premises sacred to ‘‘ A Londry,” in very 
large letters, while the word ‘‘ Blanchis- 
seuse” underneath, in very small letters, 
testified to the amphibious linguistic at- 
tainments of the tenant. Corinne was the 
eldest of nineteen children, and she was 
ten years older than Alphonse; but, qué 
done, the will of God is in everything, 
even in such an apparent cataclysm as 
the survival of seventeen out of nineteen 
children, and she would make an excel- 
lent wife. But Corinne, despite her seven- 
and-twenty years, was a bit of a flirt still, 
and not above wasting a few minutes 
with a straight, fine, amiable young fel- 
low like Madame Le Verrier’s Alphonse, 
though as for marrying him—why, all 
the world knows he will not be right in 
his head! But when a young fellow, 
a stripling, a habitant, voyez-vous, lives 
so much with a strong-minded woman 
older than himself, he is apt to drop his 
identity, and runs great risk of losing the 
little character he has. 

Perhaps Corinne Archambault was 
right, for certainly Alphonse could make 
excellent imitation of love. whether in 
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the village church, sitting behind her and 
admiring her scarlet satin gown flounced 
with ivory lace and her flaring black hat 
with the violet plume, or driving her out 
to the edge of the slippery ‘‘Cone” and 
helping her to ‘‘ disembark,” clad in tuque 
and dark red blanket-coat. Anyway, 
Alphonse was late this morning. 

The widow called once more, but no 
response greeted her. 

** Enfin, Venfant—it cannot be that 
he lies here, all in the dust. Raise thy- 
self, my child. It is the widow L’Verrier 
helps thee. Come, come, my child,” and 
with one tug of her strong and muscular 
arms she had the boy securely held in 
them, and proceeded to carry him to the 
house; and when Alphonse came home a 
few hours later, having eaten his midday 
soup chez Maman Archambault, he found 
his strong-minded and dogmatic mistress 
waiting for him on the threshold of her 
house, with her brown right forefinger 
on her lip and her left arm akimbo. 

‘*See you make no noise, you double 
fool, Alphonse!” she said; and he went 
his way about the farm and never vent- 
ured to ask what was the matter until 
atsix o’clock, when he stumped in meek- 


ly for his cup of strong green tea, bitter 
as aloes and yellow as saffron, he saw the 
figure of poor little Achille on the wid- 


ow’s own bed. Poor little Achille! He 
was sleeping now, and one brown arm— 
the bare one—lay under his head, and 
his long, long lashes lay still on his warm 
olive cheek. His thick hair fell all to one 
_ side on the clean cotton pillow-cover, and 
was sadly matted and tangled. ‘’Tal-yan 
boy!” he muttered twice in his sleep; 
and what dreams of sunny Europe, what 
visions of beautiful Italy, what groups 
of picturesque women and dark-skinned 
men, what pictures of red-sailed boats 
laden down with golden oranges and yel- 
low melons, what sounds of twanging 
guitar and softer flute, what glimpses of 
the sanctuary when the choristers paced 
out and the priests paced in, what splash- 
ing of the bright blue sea upon some opal 
stretch of shore, what recollections of 
some quiet hour passed beneath the mar- 
ble shade of mighty ruins—did there not 
surge in his poor little clouded brain. And 
what should make all this return at once 
upon the poor bambino but that glimpse of 
Madame Le Verrier’s yellow wall! Just 
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looking at that wall seemed to bring up the 
entire past within that tired little frame, 
weary, so weary of everything in his life 
save music. And that he never heard. 
As for his own music, he knew very well 
there inust be something wrong about it. 
Hither the fiddle or himself was to blame, 
and he rather liked to think it was him- 
self, since if it were in the fiddle it might 
get worse and be of no use to him, and 
just be broken up and thrown out on the 
fields; and then where would he be? 
Alone, then; and no mistake. Not even 
afiddle. But that yellow wall! It had ve 
called everything. Assunta, his mother, 
with her big gold earrings and clean 
white jacket—the jacket of the neat Ital- 
ian housewife; and Lisa, the old servant, 
cross but good-hearted, and Bimbo, the 
donkey, and the goldsmith, Venturi, his 
father. Did his father die, or was he 
murdered, for being a conspirator, a 
Socialist? He had forgotten. Then his 
mother—she died of grief and poverty. 
Then the donkey died, and that was the 
saddest of all. Then Achille—by the way. 
how did he get called Achille? Some 
other name he had had, surely, but he 
could not remember it. Then some man 
bought him—yes, in exchange for some- 
thing, he never knew what; and from 
that time he was led about and taught to 
dance and play and sing, and was kicked 
and cuffed and cursed till he ran away. 
But now this new country was very cold. 
All last winter he had lain curled up in 
an old shed, stealing out on mild days to 
earn a few coppers and so lay in a stock 
of food; and now here was another win 
ter coming on, and people saying it would 
be much colder than the last one. And 
the fiddle did n’t sound well in the cold. 
And he could n't learn the foreign tongue. 
and the English were so stupid. Even 
the grown-up English, Mrs. Flanigan, 
who kept a pastrycook’s shop in a back 
street, and Adams, a cockney, who drove 
a cab, and who were sometimes kind to 
him, could n’t and wouldn't learn his 
Italian words. So, sauntering on from 
village to village, and from town to town, 
descending the mighty banks of the St. 
Lawrence, and leaving at every step the 
cold prosaic American and Saxon world 
which was his first experience of the new 
country, behind him, he chanced to turn 
aside from the high-road and to discover 
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for himself the quaint little hamlet 
of St. Eustache, poplar-bordered, priest- 
guarded, and sanctified by the rude way- 
side cross. 

And thus, after so many wanderings, 
here he lay in the widow’s house, the 
rich widow of St. Eustache, known all 
through the valley for her skill in farm- 
ing, for her uprightness in dealing, but 
no less known for her closeness in money 
matters, and for her singular aversion to 
society. Alphonse, you may be sure, 
helped to circulate the news. Before ten 
the next morning, M. le notaire had 
dropped in at the front gate cut out of 
the yellow wall, and was met there by 
Madame. But little did he get out of her. 

‘‘ Tiens!” said the widow. ‘‘I live 
by myself. Good. I choose to live by 
myself. Good again. I have not always 
lived in St. Eustache, Monsieur Boucher. 
You will grant that.” 

‘‘ Ah, oui, Madame,” said M. Boucher, 
the notary, who knew that in her youth 
when she was known as Marie-Frangoise- 
Josephe-Reine Hertel-Duplessis, she was 
much respected as the descendant of a 
notable French family, the first of whom 
had been Seigneur of the entire valley. 
Many a visit had she paid in those days to 
Québec, and once even to Montreal, and 
she was still much looked up to, though 
her marriage with old Le Verrier had 
considerably affected her social standing. 
She was one of those singularly strong, 
reliant and almost masculine women who 
forever go wrong in matters of the heart. 

‘‘Look you!” she said to M. le notaire. 
‘When I married L’Verrier, I asked for 
no one’s advice. When I began to cul- 
tivate his farm, I asked for no one’s 
advice. When I adopt this little boy, I 
do the same. It is not of you, nor of 
M. le docteur, nor of the curé himself, 
nor of the village,” and her lip curled 
with unspeakable scorn, ‘“‘nor of Ma- 
man Archambault, nor of that fool, 
Alphonse, that I shall ask advice. Iam 
no girl. I have been a married woman, 
and I am a Duplessis. Tiens! M. le 
notaire, I thank you. but I know my 
affairs.” 

M. le 
the sky. 

‘* Adopt, did you say? But what 
hurry ! What haste! Whet sorrow ! 
The boys in the village—regard, how 


notaire threw up his hands to 
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poor, how miserable, how neglected are 
those! Surely Madame will choose one 
of these: Pierre Archambault—look, the 
poor woman with sixteen others; and 
Isidore—” 

‘** Why did she have so many?” snapped 
the widow. ‘The curé says it is the 
will of God. I am a good Catholic, and 
I give money to the church, but I do 
not believe that. Since she has them, 
let her look to them. And Isidore is 
the only son of his mother. One does 
not wish to rob a nest of one egg, and 
the widow Gauthier will never marry 
again. Soft; soft; she still weeps for the 
dead blacksmith.” 

The notary, was a thin, pale, timid 
young man, devoted in spirit to Madame 
Marie-Francoise - Josephe - Reine Hertel- 
Duplessis Jonquiére Le Verrier, but he 
had never so utterly despaired in the 
past of making her his own as he did at 
that moment. 

Later, came Corinne, with a present 
from her mother, of one of those little 
plaited rocking-chairs, made by the habi- 
tants for their own use, but which find 
their way up to the larger towns and 
villages, and are usually in great de- 
mand, being light and durable. Corinne. 
hoping she might see Alphonse at the 
farm, had donned her Sunday gown of 
red satin, and a newly-knitted hood of 
light-blue wool, beneath which her sal- 
low skin and dry black hair did not 
show to their best advantage. But the 
great thing in St. Eustache was novelty, 
and the pattern of this hood had actually 
been brought all the way from a small 
frontier town on the opposite side of 
the river, above Montreal, and, therefore, 
very near the States, so Corinne knew it 
was probably the very freshest thing in 
the whole valley. In St. Eustache fash- 
ions were very important, indeed yes: 
and no one could say that Corinne had 
not the best taste of all the unmarried 
women. 

But the widow Le Verrier did not 
notice the hood. She disliked Maman 
Archambault and her family exceeding- 
ly, and Corinne, perhaps, most of all; 
and now she raised the chair with one 
hand, and held it so, aloft in the air, 
with an imperious menace in her mien 
that would have frightened many an 
English young woman less accustomed 
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to such moods than Corinne. The 
latter made a small kind of courtesy, 
and explained that she had brought it 
for the baby. Regard how useful for 
Madame to sit and rock him in! 

‘Ma foy!” said the elder woman, 
bringing the chair slowly to earth again, 
but very slowly, as if some oriyinal de- 
sign of braining Corinne with it were 
but reluctantly relinquished, and knit- 
ting her already slightly silvered and 
furry brows. ‘* Keep chez vous, and at- 
tend, with your mother, to the sixteen 
others. There is no baby here. No, 
Corinne Archambault. But, stay, [I will 
show you him.” And Madame, repent- 
ing her of her frowardness, led Corinne 
into her own apartment, which had 
never, till Achille invaded it, been en- 
tered by a soul beside herself, and dis- 
closed the sleeping boy, recumbent on 
her patech-work quilt. The airs of sunny 
Italy had once fed that olive skin, and 
warmed that rounded arm. As the two 
bent over him, he half woke 
again, and lifted those long, long lashes. 
Ah! what stars, what flowers, what deep 
dark lakes of eyes were revealed! 

‘Tal-yan boy,” he said, and curled 
over on his other side. 

Corinne, who had a very warm heart, 
allowed a tear to escape her, and she 
glanced furtively at the widow. Bah! 
There were no tears there! 

‘Now, Corinne Archambault,” said 
she, in her coldest and most disapprov- 
ing accents, ‘‘ you have seen him; you 
can Say what you like of me, but 
for this boy, look you, he is not Pierre, 
neither is he Henri, nor yet André, nor 
even Hyacinthe-Simon, and he is not to be 
spoken of as you may speak in the village 
of those. No; Achilleis hisname! Ask 
the ewré, who will tell you it is a grand 
name. And henceforth he bears an- 
other—mine. Ouai, Corinne Archam- 
bault. You may tell that fool Alphonse, 
too, if you like. Henceforth, if he gets 
well, he is mine, and all I have shall be 
his; that is, if he carries himself well, 
learns to hoe and plant and till the farm, 
and everything that becomes a man. 

‘And if he does not? Ma foy! 
not often one meets good boys. Little 
devils are they mostly. Mon oncle at 
L’Ange Gardien—he who has the fro- 
magerie and has never had any family— 


women 


go. 


it is 
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a great sorrow that will be for some—he 
must have a boy about, heand ma tante, 
who was Rosalie Biron of Québec, and 
fond of children. So, they try very hard 
to find a good boy. They write to the 
Journal, they ask of the curé, they 
travel themselves—mon oncle has much 
money, will give anything for to find a 
strong, neat, amiable boy. Eh! bien, 
one came from Riviere Ouelle, and 
another from Batiscan, and another fron 
L’Assomption, but there came none to 
please mon oncle. 
of the good Saint Jerome; one left all 
the potatoes to freeze in an empty barn 
without covering them, and they were 
all like black stones for the dinner the 
day M. le notaire came to sign away the 
goudronnerie, which is also the property 
of mon oncle; and another bought a 
painted face like those Madame has seen 
in Québec at the carnival, and put it on 
to frighten ma tante, who had never 
1eard of such athing. And ma tante 
she that was Rosalie Biron, of Québec 
herself, though not of the town, but of 
Beaufort near by, which Madame doubt- 
less knows, since she has been there 
was so frightened that it sent her into a 
fever. And many another boy did there 
come to the house of mon oncle at 
L’Ange Gardien, and none ever pleased 
him. So Madame, if you are wise, 
will let the boy go. It will be for a 
trouble to you if you keep him, and 
when there is Alphonse 

The widow folded her arms on the top 
of her yellow wall—while Corinne had 
chattered away, they had passed out of 
the house and down to the gate 
looked grimly at her visitor. 

** Ah, ouai,” she said, nodding her 
head ironically ; ‘‘ ouai, Mademoiselle 
Archambault. It will be all for Alphonse, 
you are so interested. Pauwvre Alphonse! 
They say, 1 work him hard, down in 
the village. They say, I pay him ill, 
down in the village. Look you. Is he 
thin, is he pale, is he ill, is he triste? 
No. Is he fat, is he handsome, does he 
sat five platefuls of soup, does he ride 
much and walk little? Yes. Bien ouai. 
Who is it plants the seed, and hoes 
the ground, and paints the doors, and 
feeds the animals? Even I, I myself. 
the widow L’Verrier! Not Alphonse, 
you see. Not Alphonse. Now. Corinne 


One stole his image 


you 


~and 
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Archambault, you may marry that fool 
Alphonse if you will, but look you med- 
dle not with the other; you know whom 
I mean.” 

The widow unclasped her arms and 
set her hat down on her head with a 
jerk, while Corinne shrugged her shoul- 
ders and adjusted her woolen hood more 
becomingly and more closely around her 
face, for the September sun had gone 
down some ten minutes, and it was grow- 
ing sharp and cold with a touch of frost 
in the air, the kind of night to fire the 
first red maple and gild the graceful 
birch. 

‘But I will keep the chair,” 
Madame; and she smiled. 

She was naturally acquisitive. Co- 
rinne shut the gate behind her, and 
went down the road. 

‘** Bon soir, Madame,” she volunteered. 
But Madame vouchsafed no reply, and 
stood grimly gazing at her departing 
form, with her arms folded in a Napole- 
onic attitude. 

Achille the outeast, Achille the little 
wandering musician, Achille of the dark 
starry eyes and the plaintive musical 
voice, Achille had found a refuge. And 
what a comfortable refuge to be sure ! 


said 


Regard how already he grows fat, how 


the eyes glisten, and how the _ limbs 
bound, actively and spontaneously as 
they should; how quick and nimble the 
brown hands are to help Madame with 
the spinning, and how the voice has 
learnt to join in the refrain of the pretty 
chanson of Rosalie—but not Rosalie 
Biron, late of Québec—and the lover 
who tied his horse to a mulberry tree 
while he shot his lady-love a shining 
white duck with a diamond eye anda 
collar of gold. Regard, too, the com- 
fortable thick stockings on his thin brown 
legs, spun from Madame’s own wool; 
and the becoming red sash round his 
waist, and the thick dark hair brushed 
wavily over his forehead; and the cor- 
duroy coat imported for him specially 
from a distant relative of his benefac- 
tress, Pierre Roubaud, the draper, of Three 
Rivers; and the pair of wooden shoes 
that originally came from Normandy, 
and had always been kept in the cup- 
board until it was discovered that they 
were just the size for Achille. Ah, 
Achille was in luck now, and could 
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hardly realise the full measure of his 
good fortune. He seemed to bring hap- 
piness even to Madame’s lonely house; 
for in the winter evenings she often 
asked Monsieur Boucher, the slim young 
notary, up to spend an hour or two, and 
old Delorme who was otherwise wn ~“on- 
stre, but who could nevertheless play 
superbly on an old cracked violin, came 
up too; and then he and Achille would 
tune away while the widow sat at her 
spinning, straight and firm as a young 
girl, with the notary, a willing slave, 
seated opposite her with his pipe; and 
Achille would teach old Delorme his 
lively Italian airs, and old Delorme 
would teach Achille his melancholy 
Canadian ones, till at the sound of one 
of these—Ah, qui me passerai un bois, 
Moi qui suis si petite—the widow would 
declare it was too triste for anything, 
and summoning Alphonse, would mix a 
little cold whisky and water, and soon 
they would all part for the night. And 
then one exquisite night—clear and 
frosty and flooded with moonshine—did 
not the widow Marie-Francoise-J osephe- 
Reine Hertel-Duplessis Jonquiére Le Ver- 
rier actually consent to their taking 
the little one down the Ducharmes slide 
—the only artificial slide in the neigh- 
borhood, and consequently a wonderful 
novelty ? The Ducharmes were quite 
wealthy people, and dealt in flour, and 
they kept a maid-of-all-work. Down 
the slippery ‘‘Cone’” Madame would not 
hear of their taking the little one; it was 
far too dangerous, but the slide was not 
so bad. And when Achille ran home 
smothered in blankets and snow, half 
frightened, half pleased, and intensely 
exhilarated by the novel sensation to a 
nature as languid and Southern as his 
own, he fired the sleeping inclination of 
the widow; and when a second moon- 
light came, she went down herself, care- 
fully guarded by her good friend the 
notary and Pére Alexis Ducharme. 
When the spring came, Achille had 
even better times, for he revelled in the 
grass and the strange new starry flowers 
and the open plunging waters of the 
foaming St. Eustache. He was never at 
home, yet he was never found with the 
other boys, and Madame knew of no 
school good enough for him as yet. 
Wait a few years, and he shall go to 
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Québec, or at least, if the worst happens 
and one’s rents do not come in, to Three 
Rivers, where it will be most safe and 
happy as Pierre Roubaud, the draper, 
the marchandises séches, her cousin, 
could better look after him. But as the 
time wore on, Achille went neither to 
Québec nor to Three Rivers. He was 
quick with the language, and learned to 
speak French with the widow ; and told 
her, in return, queer tales in mongrel 
Italian, of the old brown house in Italy 
with the pots of carnations in the win- 
dow, and all about Bimbo, the donkey, 
who appeared to be the sole thing on 
earth the child had ever loved, but he 
showed no inclination for study, nor for 
farming, not even for music, nor for 
anything but genuine unmistakable loaf- 
ing as far as Madame Le Verrier could 
make out. A moody, handsome, obsti- 
nate, picturesque young beggar; he gave 
her a good deal of anxious thought, 
chiefly because he was so unlike other 
boys she had known. If he were only 
a trifle mischievous, like that wicked 
Pierre, or given to occasional lying 
like André Lauchlin, or affectionate and 
clinging like Hyacinthe-Simon. But 
he was none of these; and Madame 


Marie - Francoise - Josephe-Reine Hertel- 
Duplessis Jonquiére Le Verrier, though 
she may have felt some disappointment, 


kept it to herself. One night, and this 
was a hot night in August, when Achille 
had been with her for about a year, she 
was taken suddenly very ill. This night 
was so hot that not a single puff of wind 
moved the tall stiff poplars that grew in 
a little grove at the side of the house 
where her room was; and this room, be- 
ing small and very low in the ceiling, 
grew excessively oppressive. The widow 
had no light, and she knew she was very 
ill. To die thus, was like a fish in a 
net, or a rat in a trap, and could not be 
borne. She sat up in the dark with her 
hands over her heart, and struggled hard 
for her breath. How dark it was, yet 
how hot, even with every window open! 
And how far from M. le docteur! She 
ill, who had never had a day’s sickness 
in her life! What did it mean? To die 
and meet old Le Verrier again. Hark ! 
was n't that he now under the poplars, 
gaunt and tall—over six feet was Le Ver- 
rier in his youth! But in his youth she 
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had not known him. No; there was 
another figure under the poplars, shorter, 
fairer, ruddier, gayer: Achille Beausoleil, 
the young soldier of Québec. Another 
Achille, for whose name’s sake she had 
taken the little outcast to her hearth. 
The widow screamed. Shadows. ill of 
them, but how real! Imagination only, 
but how fearful! She screamed in the 
dark over and over again, as soon as 
her breath returned and her frame grew 
strong, but she could n't wake Alphonse 
—Alphonse who lay at this moment in 
the long passage over her head, and was 
thinking in his sleep what a curious 
thing it would prove if Corinne, whom 
in his sleep he had just married, would 
have nineteen children, too, like hep 
mother. She couldn't wake Alphonse. 
But she did wake the boy Achille. He 
came to her room, and managed to light 
her candle for her; then stood at the foot 
of her bed and looked at her. 
grateful for this small help, and lay back 
in relief on her pillow. 

“It is the heart. Mon Dieu, it is the 
heart!” muttered the poor woman. “Ii 
will come ayain, and once again; and 
the third time I shall go, and be with 
old L’Verrier.” 

Achille stood very quietly regarding 
her, and made no effort to go to her 
or suggest anything for her suffering 
His dark eyes seemed singularly wide 
awake and bright however, and he ap- 
peared to realise how ill she was. He 
did not summon Alphonse at first. After 
a long interval he spoke for the first 
time to her, and offered to 
Alphonse. 

‘*No, no,” muttered the widow. *‘ Not 
Alphonse; he does not like me; | 
not trusthim. Alphonse, look you, mon 
enfant, Alphonse is a fool; and worse.” 

She stopped for breath a moment. 

‘* Alphonse is, or would be if he could, 
worse. He would me; ouai 
me, me, the widow L’Verrier, who has 
done everything for him.” 

Achille’s eyes were certainly very 
bright, very keen at this instant. He 
folded his arms in their loose red flannel 
sleeves on the foot of his mistress’s bed 
and made no reply, though she chat- 
tered away in a semi-delirious volubility 
that lasted till dawn. Then she slept. 
a heavy, stupid, exhausted sleep: and 
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Achille stole away to dress himself, and 
Alphonse never knew. Next morning 
the widow was apparently as straight 
and as vigorous as ever, and worked in 
her garden the whole long day, but she 
did not forget the warning of the mid- 
night before, and was constantly revolv- 
ing new schemes for Achille in her mind 
as she planted and hoed and pruned 
and dug. 

She need not have soschemed. Three 
weeks from that day, Achille was no- 
where to be found. Ah! what horror! 
Regard, the melancholy temperament, 
the moody brow, the quick Italian sensi- 
bilities! The poor child—he is drowned, 
he has fallen in the Grand Trou! But 
one explores the Grand Trou—he is not 
there. He was playing near the Petit 
Ruisseau—no, he is not there. Alphonse 
is told, but only Alphonse, and he is 
made to swear that he will not tell 
Corinne just yet. The hours drag on, 
and Madame touches no food, only 
drinks cup after cup of strong green 
tea, and keeps her straw hat tightly 
tied down with a bit of Turkey-red cot- 
tou. Her face is grim and drawn—how 
one loves a child one has helped to rear! 
—and her hands clutch nervously at her 


print working-gown. The hours drag on, 
but Alphonse returns without Achille. 
To be sure, he has not yet sought for 


him in the village ; that will be the 
last place, since Madame dislikes the 
curiosity of the vulgar. But when four 
oclock in the afternoon comes, then 
Madame is, indeed, in despair. Within a 
few hours all the valley will know of 
her loss. Madame Archambault, Corinne, 
and the sixteen children, and the Du- 
charmes, and M. le notaire, and the 
trades-people, down to old Delorme, the 
miser, her cousin Roubaud, at Three Riv- 
ers, and her only woman friend, Demoi- 
selle Amande La Jeunesse, who dwells, a 
rich spinster, on the top of a neighbor- 
ing hill—all these people must soon hear 
of the affair, and come and be very sorry 
for her. All this was very sad, and the 
widow could hardly bear it. She rose, 
re-entered her own room, and went to a 
side armoire, in which she kept her 
letters, confidential documents, and, pre- 
sumably, money. She went there blind- 
ly, without quite knowing what she was 
going for; a forgotten address, an old 
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paper, a book, a letter—something was 
vaguely in her mind, she knew not 
what. Grand Dieu! The door is closed, 
but not locked. Madame feels in her 
pocket for the key. It is not there. 
Now, by all the saints in all the cal- 
endars, the key! It is not there; then, 
where is it? And the widow, throw- 
ing wide the armoire, finds—that she 
is a rich widow no longer. 

So, is it possible, even in the snug 
poplar-bordered and priest-guarded little 
hamlet of St. Eustache, to feel the sharp 
and fretted tooth of the swift wheel 
of change. Achille, of course, was the 
thief; and Madame mourned many a 
long hour over the sad moral obliquity 
of the handsome and ill-starred boy. 

When Alphonse returned from his 
fruitless investigations that same even- 
ing, she bade him lock the door—there 
was a queer arrangement of worn-out 
padlock and knotted string that did duty 
as a lock—and, telling him the truth, 
made him swear an awful vow never to 
reveal it. Alphonse trembled in every 
limb. He was terribly afraid of his 
mistress at all times, and this night she 
appeared to him in the guise of an all- 
powerful, all-avenging domestic deity, 
with the sanguinary red cotton tied 
round her head, and her commanding 
figure drawn up to its full height. 

‘* Mais, Madame, the money?” 
gasped out. 

‘* Bah, the money! 
the money?” And the widow struck 
her breast. ‘‘Bah, the money!” She 
bared her arms with a quick gesture, 
not ashamed of her honest retainer. 
whom she had once suspected. ‘‘ Why 
did you not run away with it, you 
fool? Eh? Because you are a fool, 
and he—he was clever. But I can 
work. I am well, I am _ strong; look, 
my arms are worth six of yours. I 
will put back every piece of the money. 
I will not let anyvne know in the vil- 
lage—nay, I will not even tell Amande 
La Jeunesse.” 

And she kept her word, and Alphonse 
kept his vow. The next day but one, 
it had somehow leaked out ‘‘in the vil- 
lage” what had befallen Madame Marie- 
Francoise-Josephe-Reine Hertel - Duples- 
sis Jonquiére Le Verrier. The news, 
certainly, came not from the loyal Al- 
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phonse, and there was no one else to 
bring it; yet it was brought all the same. 
Corinne, who still held Alphonse on, 
had seen the meditative Achille pass 
through the chief, long street, very early 
in the morning, with a bundle on his 
shoulder, but thought little of it at the 
time. He was going to fishin the Baie 
des Anses, or have an early plunge in its 
cool, fresh waters, perhaps; for Achille 
was passionately fond of the water. 
Then, during that day he was heard 
from further down the valley, where 
Pére Couture had seen him standing 
motionless on a large gray boulder, with 
his red sash round his waist; and his feet 
innocent of shoes and stockings. The 
good father spoke to the boy, but Achille 
only stared at him in his fixed and moody 
way, then turned, and was lost in the 
wood behind him in a moment. 

But Madame Marie-F rancoise-J osephe- 
Reine Hertel- Duplessis Jonquiére Le 
Verrier was a woman of many resources. 
She first of all, as we know, put Al- 
phonse on his oath not to reveal the 
slightest hint of what he knew, and then 
she invited inspection by driving down 
into the valley, one bright morning, to 


dispose of her fine and early scarlet crab- 
apples, and a barrel of the choicest 


harvest Fameuse—not the penitential 
little snow-apple, commonly known by 
that name, but a large, generous, and 
garnet-colored variety, often called by 
the peasantry the Vin d’Or, or Vin- 
dorre, fetching in the Montreal market 
as much as four dollars a barrel. She 
was prepared for all the epithets with 
which Maman Archambault, that fat, lit- 
tle, brainless dumpling, wished to favor 
her protégé. 

‘** Accursed of infants, to run away 
from the finest farm within the village. 
Scélérat boy ! Look you, Madame Le Ver- 
rier, the child had a bad look; his eyes 
were of the devil himself, and little Pierre 
here has seen him catch a butterfly— 
ouai—a beautiful one, all black and gold 
with a spot of blue on its wing—and 
crush it—so—in his hand. My children 
are not cruel. No. One does not say that 
any of mine—poor little things that they 
are too— would do that. No, no. To harm 
a pretty living thing that makes the dusty 
road beautiful is a bad thing, sure. 


Then M. le notaire had his say, and 
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Pere Ducharme his, and old Delornie— 
vieux monstre—his, and the people at the 
hotel theirs, for it was to the hotel at 
Chateau Richer that the widow sold her 
fruit. Well, it seemed as if all the world 
knew it, just as she knew it would. 

Thereupon Madame listened with her 
air of the most courteous and a smile of 
the most engaging as she flicked the flies 
off the huge beast Bapiiste who carried 
his mistress oftenest through the valley, 
in preference to the little mare Annette 
too small an animal for so daring a dame 
as Marie-Francoise-J osephe-Reine Hertel- 
Duplessis Jonquiére Le Verrier. 

‘** Mais, mes amis,” said she, ** how 
does it arrive that you do not know the 
truth? True it is, that the child is gone. 
True it is, that I let him go alone. That 
is because he is a silent, sensible lad, as 
you know, and will not come to harm 
like your Pierre and your Henri and your 
André and those. True I let 
Oh! ouai, I knew he was going. So did 
Alphonse. [ am right, Alphonse?” 

Yes, Madame wasalwaysright. Achille, 
that is, Madame Le Verrier’s boy, had 
often told him he could not stay forever 
There would be people expecting him at 
Three Rivers, sans doute. 

*“ No, no, stupid,” said the widow with 
a contraction of the mouth that 
ominous for Alphonse. ** At Québec: at 
Québec. His friends will be there. He 
is tired of this place. Look you, a lad. 
handsome as a dream, clever with the 
fiddle, he is not made to stay in the val- 
ley of St. Eustache all his life. No, in- 
deed ; he will be fora great musician and 
will go back to the countries from whence 
he came. He had lost his 
he came here; therefore was it I 
himin. Tiens! mes amis; but you did 
not understand. You thought he had 
grown tired, ran away, left me, perhaps,” 
and Madame showed her fine white teeth 
and laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps you also thought 
he had taken something with him. Lh. 
bien, so he did—the clothes I bought for 
him—nothing more. They were my gift. 
and he was welcome to them.” 

The minds surrounding her were of the 
truly rustic type, and she had long been 
acknowledged as their superior in every 
respect. To Maman Archambault she was 
a condescending patroness who took a 
long while to pay. To the tradesmen of 
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the one straggling street she was the in- 
carnation of fair dealing, of punctuality, 
and of close dividends. Tothe Ducharmes 
and the notary and afew cultivatewrs in 
the valley she was an esteemed acquaint- 
ance, a revered landmark, a reliant and 
vigorous, though eccentric and original 
woman of the world, but to no one ex- 
cept the withered spinster, Demoiselle La 
Jeunesse, was she =n intimate friend, and 
not even the La Jeunesse herself could 
boast of being her confidante. So they 
believed her. Each and all believed her; 
and the good widow never heard another 
dubious remark concerning the sudden 
and suspicious flight of her restless and 
perverse Achille—the truant bird she had 
lodged so tenderly in her nest. Her con- 
science—well, Pére Couture knows all 
about that; and all about Alphonse’s little 
rag of a conscience, too, that has been 
washed and hung out to dry, and ironed, 
and then washed again, and so on for 
nearly twenty-five years now. 

So Madame took up her lonely life 
again in just the same way, although she 
fretted terribly in secret over the loss of 
her little friend and the greater loss of her 
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money; not even Alphonse guessed at 
her periods of discontent and disgust. 
But what will you—the farm must be 
cultivated and the patackes brought on, 
and the wool spun, even if one’s back gets 
stiff after the spinning; and Alphonse, 
if he is a fool, must yet have his meals 
decently served, and so life goes on and 
philosophy prevails even in St. Eustache. 
The orioles still loved the wall with the 
yellow lichen, and the strangers still ad- 
mired the tall hollyhocks and the white 
raspberries, and the merry French peas- 
ants still slid down the slippery frozen 
Cone; and Corinne married not Alphonse. 
but Frangois-Xavier-René-Ovide, eldest 
son of the neighboring fromager; and 
Madame Marie-Francoise-Josephe-Reine 
Hertel-Duplessis Jonquiére Le Verrier 
toiled on in her narrow but dignified way 
until one night she had a second attack 
of the heart. She rallied and got to work 
again after an illness of three days, but 
expects to have a third seizure every 
minute and go to—old Le Verrier. There 
is money enough to bury her, she says ; 
and that is a great consideration in the 
Valley of the St. Eustache. 
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‘TJ LL through the winter on her window-sill 
I see a little garden smile and bloom, 

As though a waif of summer in the room 
Finds refuge there, safe from the bitter chill: 
The sunbeams love to linger there and fill 

The blossom-urns with delicate perfume; 

There, for a space, the sun forgets the gloom 
Of barren field and snow-enshrouded hill. 


And she who tends it has a gracious mien, 
Her hair is white as is the moonlit snow,— 
A feeble woman, like the year, grown old. 
Ah, this is Winter, in whose heart the green 
Of springtime and the blossom’s ruddy glow 


Sleep warmly ! 


Age wherein youth grows not cold! 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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JamEs H. BEARD has devoted more 
than sixty years to the art of painting, 
and has long been a member of the 
National Academy of Design. He has 
painted the portraits of some eminent 
personages, and, both as portrait painter 
and animal painter, has had numerous 
admirers that have paid good prices for 
his productions; and yet, he has never 
had any instruction in either drawing or 
color, has never studied the anatomy of 
either man or beast, and has not had 
more than a year’s schooling in his life. 
This career is a noteworthy instance of 
how a strong, natural bent will assert 
itself in spite of very discouraging ob- 
stacles. 

Born in the city of Buffalo, either in 
1811 or 1812, the exact date being un- 
known, he was one of five children. Of 
his three sisters, but one is living. His 
only brother, William H. Beard, is an 
animal painter, residing in New York. 
The father, James Beard, a shipmaster 
on the Lakes, commanded the ‘* Union,” 
the first brig that sailed on Lake Erie. 


The vessels of which he had charge prin- 
cipally carried freight for the govern- 
ment to th various military stations 
along the lake coast; and his wife was 


the first white woman that visited the 
post located at the mouth of the Chicago 
river, where the city of Chicago now 
stands. 

While the subject of this sketch was 
still an infant in arms, his parents moved 
to Black Rock, a small settlement about 
two miles below Buffalo, which long 
since has been merged into the latter 
busy city. It was in this humble habi- 
tation that Beard, when only five years 
of age, began to manifest his taste for 
art. Old General Peter B. Porter, at this 
time lived with the family; and occasion- 
ally made the lad a present of illustrated 
primers, which proved both a wonder 
and a delight. 

His inclination to draw was further 
stimulated by a man who designed and 
superintended the building of ‘‘ Walk 
in the Water,” Lake Erie’s first steam- 
boat. This man boarded with the 
Beards for several months: and one day 
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the lad attentively watched him draw 
on the wall of his room, with a piece 
of chalk, the design for a figure-head of 
the new steamboat. ‘‘ Jimmy” was en- 
chanted with it. From that time until 
his taste assumed a more practical phase, 
he covered fences, walls, and sides of 
barns with more or less creditable speci- 
mens of chalk drawings. One of these 
artistic efforts had an unpleasant result 
for the boy. One afternoon he drew an 
animal, very likely a donkey, on the 
seat of an old-fashioned black rocking 
chair. A little while afterward, his 
mother received a call from a lady, who 
was attired in a new black silk dress, 
something out of the common run then 
and there. Unfortunately, the caller 
seated herself in this chair, failing to 
observe the chalk-marks on it. As the 
lady was taking her leave, Mrs. Beard 
noticed the strange-looking imprint of 
an animal on her dress, and, with many 
apologies for her son, proceeded to re- 
move the inelegant imprint as best she 
could. After the visitor’s departure, the 
precocious young artist received a stern 
maternal homily, supplemented by a 
spanking. 

Beard was in his seventh year when 
his parents moved to Black River in 
Ohio. After a year’s residence there, 
the family,went to live in Painesville, 
in the same State, at which place, a 
few years later, his father died. A year 
in the Burton Academy constituted his 
schooling; and, returning to Painesville, 
Beard, now a lad of fifteen, secured a 
position in a country store. Not being 
satisfied with his employer's treatment, 
he went to Kirtland, where, not long 
before, the Mormons had established 
themselves. In fact, he worked for a 
man who subsequently joined the Mor- 
mons; and a fellow clerk of his—Orson 
Hyde—later became one of their most 
famous prophets, going nearly around 
the world on a proselyting tour. Con- 
vinced that the business outlook for her 
son in Kirtland was not favorable, Mrs. 
Beard sent him to Detroit, to learn 
the watchmaking and silver-smith trade. 
Shortly after going there, he became inti- 
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those days the Indians used 
to make an annual journey 
in bireh-bark canoes from 
their haunts along the Great 
to Detroit and Fort 
in Canada, about 
miles below, to 
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ceive valuable presents, such 
as silver bands for their arms, 
blankets, and other 
things, from the British gov- 
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these gifts quite as freely 


among the Indians belong- 
ing to the United States as 
to those under its own juris- 
diction. Detroit was a great 
rallying ground for them 
after they received their pres- 
and it was their habit 
to dawdle and carouse about 
the town as long as anything 
remained to them to pawn 
for liquor. One of the tribes, 
known as the ‘*Soes,” was 
generally admired for the 
fine figure and carriage of 
its men, and upon one occa- 
sion young Cass and Beard came near 
involving themselves in trouble through 
their desire to show their appreciation 
of this particular tribe. Near the resi- 
of Governor Cass, standing in 
the middle of his ample grounds, was 
a log structure in which he had_ his 
office. It was filled with many curi- 
ous relics of pioneer civilization, Indian 
portraits, and the like, the most valu- 
able things it contained being several 
strings of wampuim, which the red man 
prized above every other earthly treasure, 
excepting, perhaps, an enemy’s scalp. 
The two boys one. day crept into the 
oflice through a window, and, secur- 
ing a few strings of wampum, presented 
them to the ‘‘Soes,” who, in an excess 
of gratitude, urged the boys to go home 
with them, assuring the young pale-faces 
that they would be made mighty chiefs. 
The boys met often, and enthusiastically 
discussed the invitation, each time iter- 
ating in stronger terms their resolu- 
tion to return home with the ‘ Soes.” 
Whether Governor Cass ever missed his 
Wampum is not known, but the boys 
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were obliged to abandon their dreams of 
adventure; for Beard, meanwhile, had 
some difficulty with hisemployer, which 
resulted in his going back to Painesville. 
During the year spent in Detroit, he had 
become expert as an engraver of animals 
and fancy designs on silver, and, to use 
his own words to the writer: ‘‘I could 
clean and regulate a watch as well as the 
oldest man in the business.” 

Not long after his return to Paines- 
ville, Beard became very desirous to 
paint a portrait. Aman from Cleveland, 
formerly a sign painter, came to the 
village, and advertised to paint portraits 
at ten dollars apiece. The young man 
saw one of them, and thought it miracu- 
lously true to life. In faet, it was this 
portrait which suggested to him the idea 
of trying his own luck with the brush. 
His first experiment in this line was 
peculiary novel. He succeeded in find- 
ing a sitter, a lady, who agreed to pay 
him the equivalent of three dollars for 
the portrait. He obtained from the 
cabinetmaker’s shop some soft running 
colors on a piece of glass, consisting of 
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red, white and brown. In these colors 
the portrait was executed. How should 
an untutored enthusiast of sixteen know 
that there are any blue and yellow in 
human flesh ? But before this maiden 
etfort was finished, the embryo Acad- 
emician encountered an overmastering 
obstacle. He posed the lady for a three- 
quarters view, and found that he was 
unable tomake her nose stand out natu- 
rally on the canvas. He struggled with 
the problem a long time, but failed to 
solve it. The expedient to which he 
finally resorted was this: he painted the 
nose in profile. He knew this was a viola- 
tion of rudimentary principles, but every- 
one who saw the portrait pronounced 
it ‘“‘splendid,” and the lady herself 
was perfectly satisfied with it. In this 
unique style he painted several portraits, 
receiving in one instance five dollars 
which he then regarded as a small for- 
tune. A little later he was painting a 
gentleman’s portrait, and quite accident- 
ally made his proboscis protrude as it 
should have done, whereupon in wonder 
the artist suspended his task. 

* When shall I come again?” 
the sitter. 

“You 
3eard, 

The gentleman rose, critically  sur- 
veyed the portrait for awhile, and then 
remarked; 

‘*'You don’t mean to say that picture 
is finished. Why this is my first sitting.” 

**Well, to be frank, you see, [ have 
succeeded in making your nose stand 
out on your face, and I do not know 
how I did it. If I touch it again I shall 
spoil it.” 

At first, the sitter plainly manifested 
his dissatisfaction, while the young paint- 
er stood in a species of trance, sufficient- 
ly conscious, however, to be strangely 
puzzled as to how he had attained this 
unexpected result. Becoming impatient, 
at length, the gentleman said he would 
take the picture just as it was, which he 
did, after paying for it. 

Beard painted the portrait of nearly 
everybody who was able to purchase one 
in the town, but never again did he find 
any difficulty in making the nose stand 
out—the knack of doing which seems to 
have come to him unconsciously after 
his first accidental hit. Encouraged by 
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his local success the young painter now 
sought to increase his resources in every 
way possible and to possess himself of 
the various things necessary to a studio, 
The latter, like nearly everything else, 
he was obliged to improvise, as in those 
days in that region there were no estab- 
lishments where artists’ materials and 
supplies could be bought. He went to 
a hat shop in the village, and obtained 
permission to look over the furs for the 
purpose of plucking out certain kinds of 
hair adapted for brushes. Tying the 
hair up in little bunches and pushing 
them into the quills, in’ the 
manner that children’s brushes are made, 
then attaching a handle to each one, 
he thus provided himself with a very 
respectable assortment of brushes. 

He had learned by this time that 
the running paints used by the cabinet- 
maker would not answer the purposes 
ofa portrait painter. Accordingly, he pro- 
cured a paint stone from a neighboring 
quarry to grind paint on, and also a 
muller. He visited the cabinetmaker's 
shop in which he always had_ been 
allowed exceptional privileges, and there 
planed out a palette. Circumstances re 
quired him to make his own stretcher 
frames and easel, and as for canvas he 
purchased that at a store and prepared 
it himself. In this crude fashion, Beard 
began his career. 

When Beard first 
desire to an artist, his mother 
had tried to discourage him, but little 
by little she became reconciled to the 
idea and approved his course when she 
perceived what rapid progress he was 
making. The young man’s patrons in 
Painesville, however, were now exhaust- 
ed, and he resolved to take up his easel 
and walk. By making an arrangement 
to paint the portrart of the proprietor 
of a stage line, running between Paines- 
ville and a place called Ravenna, forty 
miles distant, he secured a gratuitous 
ride to the latter point. During his first 
week's stay at Ravenna he had the good 
fortune to get acommission to execute a 
life-size portrait for which he received 
the munificent sum of ten dollars, But 
then his prosperity to halt, 
though he found considerable consola- 
tion in the fact that if he did not get 


ends of 


showed his st rong 
become 


seemed 


very much other patronage, the living 
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in Ravenna was decidedly cheap. — It 
eost him but 81.25 .a week for his board, 
lodging and washing at the hotel. From 
this time until he was eighteen, Beard 
was a wanderer chiefly, and experienced 


many hardships. He had no profession- 
al contemporaries or competitors in the 
West, and every point he gained was 
through his own persistent exertions. 
At this time he never once came across 
a picture by any other artist; and it was 
fortunate for him that people probably 
did not know that his pictures were not 
the finest that could be painted. 

At Poland, a small place near the 
Pennsylvania line, whither he migrated, 
he became financially stranded. He had 
nomeans on which to remain, and nothing 
with which to get away—except his legs. 
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stood conveniently on the back porch of 
the hotel. He had never seen a paved 
city in his life, and as he trudged along 
the dusty turnpike, he pleasantly antici- 
pated his first glimpse of Pittsburg. 
When the farmers refused him the hos- 
pitality of their homes over night, a 
thing that seldom occurred, he slept in 
their barns. He indulged in only one 
meal a day; and when the provender he 
had taken from the hotel gave out, had 
recourse to this ingenious method of get- 
ting a meal. When he heard a horn 
blow for dinner he concealed himself 
behind a wayside hedge or fence and 
waited until the farm hands had gone 
into the house for their noontide repast. 
Then he knocked at the door, and asked 
for a glass of water. Almost invariably 
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To quiet his clamorous landlord he sur- 
rendered his watch, but still owed a few 
dollars beyond its acknowledged value. 
Not enjoying this condition of life, Beard 
made up his mind to bid Poland a si- 
lent and informal farewell. To this end 
he rose early one morning and started 
for Pittsburg, not omitting before setting 
out to provide himself with a sizable 
piece of cooked roast beef and 


some 
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bread from an unlocked larder which 
the generous-hearted farmer's wife asked 


him to sit down at the table and ‘eat 
something.” Penniless, he reached Bea- 


ver on the Ohio, where a toll-gate barred 
his farther advance, for the time being. 
In this exigency he went to the landlord 
of the Reaver Inn, and offered to do 
anything in the way of general work 
for his board and lodging. The land- 
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lord, with an imperious shake of the 
head, remarked that there was absolutely 
nothing for the young stranger to do. 
Beard began to consider the alternatives 
left him. 
miniature painting, copied by himself 
from a picture in an old annual, the 
subject being a child feeding a dog with 


He had in his possession a 


a spoon—a souvenir he highly valued. 
Not permitting sentiment, however, to 
overcome his desire to get out of Beaver, 
he visited the two stores of the place 
offering it for sale. No one cared to pur- 
chase it until a man, who turned out to 
be the toll-gate keeper, saw and admired 
it. He offered fifty cents and a free toll 
forit. Eagerly accepting the offer Beard 
resumed his tramp toward Pittsbure. 
Upon his arrivai he. found quarters in 
an inexpensive hotel, and for several 
days gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of the town’s mysteries and marvels. 
Suddenly recalled to the consciousness 
of his pauperized condition, he started 
out in quest of employment, but was un- 
All he had the world, 
besides the clothes on his back and an 
old satchel mezgrely filled with linen, 
was a little silver coin, a present which 
he long had carried as a pocket-piece. 
This slipped through his fingers in char- 
He had been in Pitts- 
burg about a week when he met am old 
friend who had been a fellow-clerk in 
Painesville, but was now employed in 
a large wholesale establishment in Pitts- 
burg. One Sunday morning Beard’s 
friend came around to the hotel, and 
invited him to walk over and see the 
large store in which the latter was em- 
ploved. On the way his friend stopped 
on the street to have his boots blacked; 
and Beard, not to be outdone, had his 
boots blacked, too, for the first time in 
his life. When it came to paying for 
the *‘shine,” Beard was too proud to 
reveal the truth of his straightened cir- 
cumstances, and so handed out his pock- 
et piece as though he were used to dis- 


And 


successful. in 


acteristic fashion. 


bursing money for such a purpose. 
now he was indeed penniless. 
During his stay in Pittsburg he visited 
a museunrthere, and carefully examined 
such pictures as it had. But the collec- 
tion of curiosities was a source of unex- 
ampled wonder to him. At the end of 
ten days he and the landlord of the 
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hotel where he was sojourning had 
some disagreement, which resulted in 


the landlord’s retaining his few worldly 
goods—not even a change of linen being 
spared him. That same day, Beard met 
aman who was financially as badly off 
as himself, though the fortunate possess- 
of which he 
They entered into an 


or of a box of books Was 
passionately fond. 
exchange of confidences, in the course of 
which Beard divulged his monetary con 
dition, and his new friend, a sign-painter 
by trade, urged him to share his quar 


ters. The river, at this time, was very 
low; only keel boats. with their long 
sweeps used as oars, could navigate. 


The sign-painter was engaged in painting 
a newly-built but he 
dissatisfied with the work, after meeting 


steamboat, PrEW 
the young artist, with whom he had cast 
his fortunes. Shortly afterward, Beard 
went aboard one of the keel boats where 
he learned that two hands were wanted. 
Informing his friend of this fact, and by 
dint of much 
acquiescence, the two 


persuasion gaining his 
applied for the 
vacant places, and received them. With 
Beard’s help the sign-painter moved his 
books aboard; and on the following day 
the keel boat started down the river. 
The captain was ill-natured little 
Spaniard, and it was not long before he 
began to ill-treat Beard. The 
worn by the latter—the only ones he 
had—were of a better quality than peo- 
ple ordinarily wore for every day. The 
keel boat ran aground on arock, and the 
captain ordered Beard to jump into the 
water, and push it off, which the young 
man refused to do. A quarrel ensued, 
and the enraged captain, picking up a 
setting pole, provided with an iron spike 
in the end, ran with this cruel 
toward Beard, who, to himself, 
jumped overboard into water about waist 
deep. He waded ashore, and went 
on a beach where he found plenty of 


an 


clothes 


weapon 


save 
up 


cobbles to hurl at the captain, who was 
driven Beard then 
aboard, and secured a piece of a setting 
pole, placing the one which had been 
wielded by the captain where he could 
not get to it conveniently. There was 
an Irish family aboard, going to New 
Orleans. The father had watched the 
trouble with a rather wistful eye. The 


soon below. went 


captain finally peeped out of the hatch, 
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and ordered one of the * hands” to put 
Beard ashore, for which purpose a_ skiff 
was brought alongside the boat. Beard 
protested, saying they had no right to 
do this; that he had shipped to Cinein- 
nati, and that he intended to remain on 
the boat until it reached there. The 
captain retorted in profane language 
that Beard had rebelled, and that the lat- 
ter must be put off the boat. Where- 
upon the Irishman interrupted the pro- 
ceedings, and said to the captain: ‘* Lay 
a finger on that boy, and [ll wring yer 
neck like a chicken—or ony ither moti.” 
This warning took immediate effect. 
The trouble ended there, and Beard, not 
being allowed to work, accepted the hos- 
pitality of the Irishnian and his family. 
When the boat reached Marietta, how- 
ever, a considerable quantity of merchan- 
dise was to be delivered, and the captain 
was obliged to call upon Beard for as- 
sistanee, which the latter willingly fur- 
nished, At Cincinnati, he was *‘ paid 
off” with the rest of the hands; and 
within an hour after landing he parted 
with his friend, the sign-painter, having 
determined to take a trip to Louisville. 
The deck passage was two dollars, but 
no one came to collect his fare, and so 
he enjoyed a free sail, though it was not 
his intention to defraud the steamboat 


company. Not knowing but that he 
was entitled to them, he took his meals 
regularly in the cabin. At night, to- 


gether with a young man who had two 
blankets, he slept on a pile of pig iron. 
He spent a week wandering about Louis- 
ville, adding several unimportant experi 
ences to his budget, and then returned 
to Cineinnati, with about eight dollars 
in his pocket. At the tavern in Cincin- 
nati where he stopped, he made the ac- 
quaintance of a Scotchman, who induced 
him to go over to Kentucky to see 
a horse-race—one of the many things 
Beard had never seen. The Scotehman 
also persuaded him to bet on roulette. 
He won sixty, and the Seotechman ninety 
dollars, the first time. They tried again, 
and both lost. When they stopped, 
they had between them just ten cents, 
which was spent in getting back to 
Cincinnati. 

The next day Beard met a young man 
who had been on the keel boat. The lat- 
ter had found a job at five dollars a 
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week. He proved to be a good friend of 
Beard, lending him linen, and paying 
his board for a fortnight. During this 
time, Beard diligently sought employ- 
ment. One day, while wandering about 
the town, he became interested in a sign 
which read: ‘* Peter Skinner, chair 
maker,” ‘* Why can’t I make a chair?” 
he asked himself. He straightway en- 
tered the establishment, resolved to ask 
fora job. In order to get to the office, 
he had to pass through the paint room, 
and the sight of several busy workers 
prompted him to inwardly exclaim: 
“Anyway, I can paint chairs.” The 
firm wanted a journeyman. Mr. Skinner 
asked him where he had learned his trade. 
Beard mentioned the name of a promi- 
nent chair company in Detroit, which 
he happened to remember. Mr. Skinner 
said the young man could come to work 
the next morning, and that his duties 
would be in the paint shop—in which 
Beard tarried on his way out. He spoke 
to the men who were at work, told them 
interesting stories of his travels, until 
they were all interested in him. Mean- 
while, he watched every detail of the 
mannerin which a chair, from beginning 
to end, was painted. 

That evening, when he reached the 
room which his friend was sharing with 
hint, he got a brush-broom and an old 
chair, and was practicing the modus 
operandi of painting it when his fellow- 
lodger entered. The latter thought 
Beard had lost his reason until laconi- 
cally informed that the young man was 
‘learning his trade.” The next morn- 
ing Beard was on hand at the chair fac- 
tory, bright and early; and there he 
continued to beemployed fortwo months, 
at nine dollars a week. No one ever 
discovered that he was not an experi- 
enced chair-painter. During his leisure 
time he used to make pencil drawings, 
at the house where he boarded, of dif- 
ferent things, and drop them carelessly 
on the floor so that they would attract 
attention. The landlord possessed a 
strong characteristic face, and Beard 
drew him in uniform, he being a colonel 
in the militia. The young artist also 
dropped this drawing on the floor of his 
chamber. His chief ambition was _ to 
get to painting portraits again. He 
thought this drawing would please the 
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DON QUILXOTE AND SANCHO PANZA. 


and it did. In short, it led to 
Beard’s receiving a commission to paint 
the portraits of the colonel and his en- 
tire family, consisting of five members, 
at five dollars a piece. With this work 
to occupy him, Beard left the chair fac 
tory, and resumed his portrait painting. 


colonel, 


He found considerable to do, but he was 
often reduced to the condition not in- 
aptly known as being ‘‘hard up.” He 
began to get some reputation, and made 
many warm friends. 

During the winter of 1833, he had an 
experience which is worth recording. 
At the close of an afternoon, he was sit 
ting in his studio, before the fireplace, in 
a particularly despondent mood. His 
fuel had given out, and he was wonder- 
ing how he was to obtain the where- 
was very 
cold, and the approaching darkness did 
not tend to elevate his spirits. Suddenly, 
thefe was a rap at his door, and, in re- 


withal to buy some more. It 


sponse to his summons to ‘* Come in,” a 
tall, lank figure, encased in a spacious 
black broadcloth cloak, reaching down 


to the man’s heels, entered 
the room. 

‘““Mr. Beard,” saluted the 
visitor. 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘“Have you ever painted 
any portraits of dead people?” 

At this staggering question 
Beard managed to rise and 
lisp a feeble ‘* Yes.” The vis- 
itor then went on to say that 
he had recently lost a brother, 
and desired a portrait of him, 

** Where is he?” inquired 
the artist. 

“Out in the graveyard,” 
was the reply. 

“Will the 
ot be exhumed ?” 

“Oh, no. He is in our fam- 
ily vault. You will have to 
paint him in there.” 

The desire for wood over- 


remains have 


came Beard’s fear sufficiently 
to enable him to make an 
arrangement with the man 
to meet the latter in the cem- 
etery the next morning. At 
the appointed hour, Beard, 
with his canvas and colors, 
met the man; and together 
they proceeded to the vault, which was 
unlocked. The coffin containing 
the body of the dead brother lay on 
top of several which 
on shelves like se many cheeses. 


soon 


were set 
With 
the assistance of a servant, who had fol 
lowed, the man lifted down the coffin, 
unscrewed the lid, and left Beard alone 
in the dark, cold sepulchre. At first he 
did not know what to do. Conquering 
the impulse to abandon the undertaking, 
he finally mustered the courage to shove 
down the lid of the coffin. The face of 
the dead man was covered with a white 
cloth. Shuddering, he removed it. He 
could searcely distinguish the ghastly 
features on account of the darkness. — It 


others, 


was necessary to have more light, and, 
to this end, after fidgeting and fussing 
for some time, he 


ot the coffin propped 
up obliquely on a saw-horse which had 
been standing outside the vault. Procur- 
ing a stick, he lifted up the dead man’s 
head, placing the stick under his neck 
crosswise. Sitting astride the coffin, hold- 
ing the canvas in one hand, the brush in 


o 
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his other, the artist, under these grave 
disadvantages, went to work. It required 
a good nerve to open the dead man’s eyes 

it was difficult to keep the lids apart. 
They would gradually close, and some- 
times as he looked up from the canvas he 
fancied he saw the man wink, and his 
nostrils dilate. 

After two hours of this disagreeable 
experience Beard preferred to finish the 
portrait in more cheerful quarters. Ac- 
cordingly, not stopping to place the lid 
ou the coffin, he returned to his studio. 
Before the day ended he went to the man 
and requested five dollars on account with 
which to purchase wood, He received 
that amount, but did 
not realize anything 
farther for this por- 
trait, which, for the 
most part, he paint- 
ed with literally a 
trembling hand. 

Beard was about 
twenty-two when he 
married Miss Mary 
Caroline Carter. Her 
father, Colonel Cart- 
er, Was a river trad- 
er. Heran flat-boats, 
laden with merchan- 
dise,to New Orleans, 
and sold it. Short- 
ly after the artist’s 
marriage, Mr. Long- 
worth, the wealthiest 
man in Cincinnati 
at that time and the 
only man who took 
any special interest 
in art, sent his son 
to Beard with word 
that he would send 
Beard to Philadel- 
phia to study art 
if the latter desir- 
ed. The young man 
could draw upon 
him to the amount 
of three hundred 
dollars a year. Mr. 
Longworth suggested, with much good 
sense, that it would be desirable for Beard 
to leave his wife at home. It is much to 
be regretted, that Beard, on the ground 
that he would not be dictated to, refused 
to avail himself of Mr. Longworth’s gen- 
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erous offer. Soon afterward he went 
down the river, taking charge of one of 
the boats of his father-in-law. 3efore 
reaching New Orleans, he confronted 
many dangers and passed through many 
adventures with the river pirates and dis- 
honest traders. 

It now became his habit to paint dur- 
ing the summer in Cincinnati and yicin- 
ity and to pass his winters in New Orleans. 
He spent the winter of 1836 in the latter 
city. He also did a good deal of painting 
in Kentucky. 

On one of his trips to New Orleans Mr. 
Beard stopped at Baton Rouge and painted 
a three-quarters length life-size portrait of 


“IT’S VERY QUEER, IS N°T IT?” 


General Taylor. At this time it was gener- 
ally conceded that Taylor would be nom- 
inated for the Presidency. One day while 
at work on the portrait the artist said to 
his distinguished sitter: ‘* General, I will 
vote for yon, but under protest. I never 
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knew you as a statesman, and I am _ not 
certain that a military man is qualified 
for the office.” Taylor replied: ‘‘ You are 
right. I am no more fit to be President 
than youare. Don’t vote for me.” After- 
ward Mr. Beard made a copy of this por- 
trait of General Taylor, and sold it to a 
gentleman who presented it to the city of 
Charleston. In 1840 he painted for the 
city of Cincinnati a full-length portrait 
of General William Henry Harrison. 

Among the famous men who have sat 
to Mr. Beard are John Quincy Adams 
(when the latter was a member of Con- 
gress, after he was President), Henry 
Clay, Salmon P. Chase and General 
Sherman. The last-named is said to be 
much pleased with his picture. 

In 1846 Mr. Beard came to New York, 
bringing with hima picture called *‘* The 
North Carolina Emigrants.” It was ex- 
hibited at the Academy of Design, and 
praised. He sold it for six hundred and 
fifty dollars, an enormous sum for him 
at that time. 

From 1863 to 1866 Mr. Beard lived in 
New York. In the latter year he went 
back to the West, and resided in various 
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cities, including St. Louis and Chicavo, 
until 1870, when he returned to New 
York to remain. In 1872, he was elected 
an Academician of the National Academy 
of Design. 

Since 1863 he has devoted himself prin- 
cipally to animal painting. His aninal 
pictures appeal to popular taste, being 
generally intended to tell a story, humor- 
ous or pathetic, and the intention of the 
painter is easily discernible. There is no 
better example of his work in that line 
than ‘‘The Streets of New York.” of 
which an engraving is here given, and 
which he sold for three thousand dollars. 

Mr. Beard, with a studio in New York, 
resides at Flushing, Island. He 
has six children, foursons and two daugh- 
ters. Two ofthe sonsand the daughters 
live with their parents. At Flushing Mr, 
Beard is passing a serene old age, delight- 
ing his visitors with some of the incidents 
of his varied experience. Well preserved, 
tall, erect, with a yellowish gray beard 
and abundant white curly hair flowing 
down his shoulders, wherever he appears 
he is a striking figure, picturesque and 
patriarchal. 


Long 
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{]]HE brook ran laughing from the shade, 
“ And in the sunshine danced all day: 
The starlight and the moonlight made 

Its glimmering path a Milky Way. 


The blue sky burned, with summer fired: 
For parching fields, for pining flowers, 
The spirits of the air desired 
The brook’s bright life to shed in showers. 


It gave its all, that thirst to slake; 
Its dusty channel lifeless lay; 


Now softest flowers, white-foaming, 


make 


Its winding bed a Milky Way. 


Helen 


Gray Cone. 
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HE sands of the Sa- 
haran Desert tell the 
story of the decay of 
the Numidian sand- 
stone during millions 
of years. Sometimes 
when I speculate on 
the infinity of Time, 

I imagine each grain of sand to repre- 
sent a year. Not more wonderful was 
the burial of Cheops, from the base of 
its gigantic pedestal to the tip of its 
chin in the Saharan sands by fierce 
simooms, than the building of the enor- 
mous sand-hills on the shores of south- 
ern Lake Michigan. Atmosphere alone 
hewed down the Numidian mountains, 
tossed them about with its breath and 
spread them out adesert.; but here the 
great inland sea ground its bed to pow- 
der, and, by sheer force of billows, piled 
up arim of sand almostas vast as Sahara 
itself. Much of the entire lower penin- 
sula of Michigan comprises the immense 
undulations of sands left by the recession 
of the lake. Out of these innumerable 
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grains, each in itself a miniature rock, 
not many centuries ago sprang the for- 
ests of white pines, trees with no account- 
able origin known to man, trees with 
undiscoverable ancestry and almost with- 
out progeny. Were the germs of the 
pines hid in the rocks ?, And did the sea 
grind the rocks to powder, to set free 
the germs ? I know not. Man lives in a 
cubic chamber of mysteries. Every blow 
of the pick reveals so many secrets that 
his poor, weak brain finds itself too small 
for a receptacle. Were every grain of 
sand a pick and every drop of water a 
man to exert it, the infinity of mysteries 
would be as vast and unknown at the 
end of ten thousand epochs of Time as 
to-day. 

The western coast of Michigan is in- 
dented with numerous arms of the lake 
and the deep estuaries of rivers. The 
indentations are invariably deep, with 
clear, cold water, which, when calm, is 
like molten glass, absolutely transparent. 
The pineries everywhere line the coast, 
made more weird because of denudation. 
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Kach tree remaining, enjoying something 
of a personal solitude, spreads its arms 
to its fullest extent and lifts its proud 


‘head with a seeming consciousness that 


it is not obliged to cramp itself in order 
that some fellow-tree may also gaze at 
the sun. The streams present spectacu 
lar ravines in which clumps of fine ever- 
greens stand side by side with cemeteries 
of absolutely dead trunks, some stand- 
ing, some fallen, some lying in each 
other’s embrace in contorted heaps as 
when struck down by the hurricane. 
The streams lash in a fury, and drive 








RAVINE, MANISTEE RIVER. 


every obstructing but fallen giant out of 
their beds. It is due to this liquid fero- 
city that the trout everywhere abounds, 
and the grayling is as satisfied in these 


WEST MICHIGAN. 


cold waters as in the icy rivers flowing 
down from the glaciers of the Grand 
Teton Mountains. 

It is doubtful whether wandering in 
this region is preferable in summer or 
in the depths of winter. The masses, of 
course, invade the Michigan resorts in 
warm weather, but a poetic temperament 
must love the grandeur of the winter 
here most, the floating icebergs of the 
lake, the miniature mountains of ice 
along the shore, the great depths of snow 
of the forests, and the whirr of the ice- 
yachts over the bays. The western bor- 
ders of Michigan are 
traversed in part by 
several railways on 
which there is not a 
mile of monotonous 
scenery. The ever- 
varying panorama 
of the region is so 
peculiar in its types, 
that the mind is con- 
stantly interested 
and diverted by new 
and growing towns, 
the lake and river 
scenery, the forest 
picturesqueness and 
the struggles for 
survival of costume 
and custom of re- 
maining Indians 
and old French set- 
tlers. The Michi- 
gan Central Rail- 
way, together with 
the West Michi 
gan road, spans the 
southern section as 
far as Grand Rap- 
ids—that wonderful 
manufacturing cit) 
which has no equal 
in some respects in 
the world. From 
this point the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana 
Railway continues 
along the western 
border of the lake 
to the Straits of 
Mackinaw, while the Michigan Central 
takes a course through the centre of 
the State to the same place. From a 
Wagener car of a single and connecting 
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day-train one can view the entire pano- 
rama, or take the trip more leisurely if 
desirable. 

To me, few objects are more weirdly 
suggestive than the immense sand-hills 
at Michigan City, the first stop on the 
Michigan Central through trains out of 
Chicago. These hills owe their great 
size more particularly to the fact that 
they are located on the southern extrem- 
ity of the lake, where the water masses 
all of its force. I wonder that this vast 
body of sand does not overwhelm the 
city during some north gale, a calamity 
which is not at all improbable at any 
time. Nowhere on the lakes is such a 
spectacle presented except in a smaller 
way at Big Sandy Beach, along Mexico 
Bay of Lake Ontario. Very convenient- 
ly, these hills continue to grow on either 
side of the river at Michigan City, leav- 
ing a wide entrance for vessels, and thus 
prospering the manufactories at this 
point. 

Grand Traverse Bay, of course, is the 
chief scenic arm of Lake Michigan, both 
in summer and winter. The fishing all 
the year around, and the ice-yachting, 
are unsurpassed at Traverse City. I im- 
agine the lunatic asylum here to be the 
largest in the world. This is not offered, 
so far as I know, by any parties inter- 





ested, as an attractive feature of the re- 
sort; but it does suggest that lunacy is 
severely prevalent in the region. Cer- 
tainly lunacy is not a climatic result, 
where the most glorious climate of the 
continent exists; it must be aremnant of 
barbarianism, which, somehow, has _ be- 
come a feature of Michigan’s social life 
in this section. No! Nature is in no 
way responsible for this abnormal con- 
dition; it is here she has carved the 
most poetic shore-line, offered the paint- 
er a chance for immortality, and. given 
to man the opportunity of reviving his 
youth. The social status of the place is 
not cosmopolitan; it is triangular. It is 
the abode of the Indian, the Frenchman, 
and the civilized white man, The iadian 
is progressing, the Frenchman is degene- 
cating, the white man is stable. I know 
no spectacle on this continent so revolt- 
ing as that of the descendants of the 
followers of Pierre Marquette. They 
are lazy, filthy, deformed, and diseased. 
This condition is prevalent all along the 
upper lakes. They do nothing but fish; 
they never fish unless they can sit down, 
and if in winter, then in a hut on the 
ice, beside a fire. 

Their women are unworthy of any 
term higher in rank than possible de- 
cency. These people sit on the shores of 
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the high tide of civilization and progress 
which has swept past them for three 
hundred years, without once stepping in. 
Their ancient houses of worship and 
dwelling are long since decayed antiq- 
uities, which will soon crumble of their 
own weight. 

Each succeeding generation of their 
children is more illiterate, more densely 
ignorant than the last. Incorrigible and 
unrivalled in their degeneracy, no won- 
der that the contaminating touch of con- 
tact with them overwhelms the brain 
and generates lunacy. 

What is true of Traverse in scenic 
beauty and opportunity prevails largely 
with its picturesque neighbors, Petosky, 
Charlevoix, and Harbor Springs. Not 
on all the coasts of the globe is there a 
stretch of beach in any way comparable 
with that near Petosky; no ocean with 
more gigantic, long rolls of white surf. 
It presents a weird spectacle of distorted 
curvature, miles of the wrecks of forests, 
and sands as delicate as velvet. 

The Manistee River, which invades 
the Grand Traverse region, is the eastern 
home of the grayling, just as the North 
Fork of the Snake River is in Idaho. 
The grayling is a beautiful fish, with a 
thoroughly poetic nature, and is just as 
voracious as a poet when hungry. There 
are those who prefer him for angling to 
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the trout, but it is a case of six of one. 
etc. I imagine that if two flies were 
sast from the same line, and a grayling 
and a brook-trout of equal size, equidis- 
tant, should start at the same time for the 
bait, the race would be called a draw; and 
the happy angler would find both hooks 
paying out in about the same number of 
miles per minute. That is my experience, 
so far as one can judge, from timing 
and watching the animals on separate 
occasions, 

The Indian River is not less interest 
ing than its Florida namesake, although 
in an entirely different manner. It is 
somewhat navigable, and always fish 
able; I do not remember to have seen 
the latter word before, but it is apropos, 
and Noah Porter once wrote to me that 
I was a welcome contributor to Webster, 
of which he is editor. 

Indian River is a mother to trout, 
and her relations, Bayne, Bear, Jordan, 
Rapid, and Sturgeon Rivers in prox 
imity, have inherited her motherly pro 
pensities for this fish. 

The region of great sand hills coy 
ers several hundred square miles of the 
south-east coast and adjacent lands 
Some of the sand lands are highly culti 
vated and are said to produce figs, owing 
to the heat generated. As the traveler 
ascends the coast line from Benton Har 
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A PROGRESSIVE INDIAN, 


bor, the sand mountains are gradually 
replaced by bold and often rocky head- 
lands. On the broad, beautiful and 
enclosed bays are many charming little 
towns, which in summer are filled with 


people from the leading cities, particu- 


larly the Southern ones. Not far from 
Grand Traverse, the immense island area 
begins, which is itself worth an article 
of larger dimensions than this one. One 
little coast city is quite unique on this 
continent; it is Holland, a place entirely 
Dutch in its architecture, its people, 
schools, traditions and appearance. It 
lies twenty miles west of Grand Rapids. 
The latter city, of course, is almost 
the metropolis of Michigan, and seems 
destined to keep pretty well abreast of 
Detroit. 

Every winter, I go to Grand Traverse 
for a season of ice-yachting. The bay is 
admirably adapted for such pleasure, be- 
ing long, narrow, lying north and south, 
and having plenty of strong, safe winds, 
and a smooth surface. It is superior to 
the Hudson for this purpose, being free 
from air puffs. In this region, also, are 
large colonies of fishermen on the ice, 


whose miniature huts form a pictur- 
esque and inviting scene. The air from 
the pines is delicious and bracing at all 
and so rare that throat and 
lung troubles are quickly dispelled by it, 
and are never known to the inhabitants 
there. Often, also, have I taken trips over 
the ice along the shore in this country, 
behind Indian dogs, on slender sledges. 
The dog will not carry an Indian, but 
seems to understand that it is honorable 
to draw a white man. If an Indian 
wishes to ride he rolls himself up in a 
blanket and feigns death, when the dog 
will trot along with him, in hopes, no 
doubt, that the brave is being borne to 
his long home. 

In a region where all is beauty, one 
can best suggest choice morsels, and 
leave the remainder for exploration. In 
the winter, when you wish to gain flesh, 
go to Grand Traverse Bay and sail in 
the ice-yachts; in the summer when you 
desire to get rid of superfluous flesh and 
need actual rest and enjoyment, still, | 
say, go to Grand Traverse Bay and from 
that point visit all of the territory to the 
straits, and even beyond, to the Soo 


seasons, 
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CHAPTER XXI.—continveEp. 





HEY were at the gate, 
and the doctor and 
James were already 
in the house. They 
bade each other good 
night, and Silvio fol- 
lowed his family. At- 
alanta lingered in the 
gate, looking after 
him. She pitied him so! She was sure 
that he would not sleep that night. He 
walked between her and the light his 
brother carried, and she could see that 
he looked drooping. 

‘*Good night, Silvio!” she called out, 
lifting her clear voice from the shadows. 

She saw him start, stop and turn to- 
ward her, lingering a moment while a 
‘*Good night” came back to her. 

Then she went in and found her father 
standing and gazing into the kitchen fire. 
Everybody else had gone to bed. 

‘* Francis has gone down a little way 
with the Browns,” she said. ‘‘I will sit 
up for him, father. There is no need of 
you. Do you want anything before you 
go to bed?” 

On the whole, it was better so.  Per- 
haps he had already said enough. ‘‘ No; 
I don’t want anything. Be sure to lock 
the door.” 

She brought him a candle, and smiled 
up into his face; and he bent to kiss her 
forehead, understanding that she had 
managed the affair. 

Silvio went home with his heart like a 
bee-hive—all stings and sweets. Ata- 
lanta’s last good night had echoed like 
a bird-song in his heart all the way. 

The lantern swinging in his brother’s 
hand brought out a branch or rock with 
sudden distinctness, to let it go and catch 
another, and set fantastic shadows danc- 
ing everywhere. Their step on the smooth 
ground had a stealthy sound. No one 
uttered a word. Only when Silvio en- 























tered the gate, and turned to shut it, he 
leaned there one moment, looked down 
the road, and whispered: 

“Good night, "Talanta!” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LIZERANN, 


Mr. Francis Elder apologized to his 
uncle for having quoted Cicero. 

“T am glad that you don’t excuse 
yourself, Frank,” the doctor said kindly. 
‘*‘Any one may do a thoughtless act. 
Beware what you ridicule. Tell me 
what a man laughs at, and I will tell you 
what he is.” 

The doctor did his nephew too much 
credit. Master Frank was not in the 
least sorry for hisescapade. It was sim- 
ply that he wished to prolong his visit 
until he should have taught Miss Ann 
Brown that he was her social superior, 
her superior in everything but beauty, 
in fact. She had unbent for one mo- 
ment the evening before, only to sail 
aloft again to inaccessible heights the 
moment after. It annoyed him inex- 
pressibly. He said to himself that he was 
becoming superstitious about her. She 
had risen in his path at the very opening 
of his career; and to fail in impressing 
her with a sense of his importance would 
be to insure his failure in the world. 

She appeared at Beechland the day 
after the debate, rather late in the morn 
ing, having walked up in a pair of kid 
shoes so tight that the wearing of them 
was an act of heroism. She had tried to 
allay her anguish by walking into a 
brook that wimpled along by the road 
side; but the relief afforded by the cool 
water was so slight that, when Francis 
Elder, seeing her from afar, came out to 
meet her, she could scarcely be civil to 
him. It was only after an hour’s rest 
that a smile dawned upon her face, and 
even then she resisted all efforts to draw 
her out of the house. She had seen the 
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waterfall, thank you! The cedar lodge 
was very pretty; but there was too much 
sun in the afternoon. She refused even 
to go to the green-house, delightful place 
as that would have been for a flirtation. 
She was saving her strength for the 
evening, when she meant to walk home, 
accompanied by Mr. Elder. She could 
then have the heels of her shoes turned 
in without anyone perceiving it. 

Ann Eliza’s hands and feet were rather 
large—the only blot, or rather, four 
blots, on her otherwise resplendent 
beauty. 

But, alas for her evening walk! 
Scarcely was their early supper over 
when a rattling equipage drove up to 
the door, and John Brown asked for his 
sister. 

Ann Eliza grew white for a moment. 
If the wretched boy had waited for her 
in the road, with his horse’s head turned 
homeward, she could have borne the 
disappointment, but the old clumsy 
wagon in which they had never even 
gone to meeting, and the clumsy old 
horse with his head stuck as far in 
advance as his long neck would reach— 
these were too much when presented at 
the very door. Then, to cap the climax, 
this long, rattling equipage had to be 
turned about before the eyes of the whole 
family assembled to witness her depart- 
ure. It was infinitely worse than tight 
shoes. 

“We have n't got our barouche out 
to-day, on account of the dust,” Ann 
Eliza remarked, recovering her courage 
presently. She addressed herself to 
Francis Elder. 

“Ts n't it a barouche?” he asked, smil- 
ing into her serious face. ‘‘I should not 
have known.” 

She bent her head graciously, now, af- 
ecting to ignore the implied compliment. 

‘When you take a fancy to ride in a 
wheel-barrow,” he said in a low voice, 
‘‘yvou have only to smile on those you 
meet, and they will think that it is a 
gilded sedan-chair.” 

She smiled beamingly upon him, and 
murmured, ‘‘ How foolish you are !” as 
she gave him her hand to be assisted 
into the wagon. 

Only the pleasant confusion produced 
by so supreme a compliment could have 
made her commit the blunder of getting 
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into the wagon before it was turned. She 
became aware of her mistake as soon 
as she was seated; and again a feeling 
of faintness swept over her. Instead of 
making an affable bow and disappearing 
from sight, she had got to be jerked 
about before them for at least ten 
minutes, herself and the whole equip- 
age presented to the eyes of this city 
gentleman in every possible ridiculous 
position, front-face, profile, three quar- 
ters, foreground, perspective, and in 
every kind of motion except a graceful 
one. 

The backing and forwarding began: 
the yard, large as it was, not being 
large enough for so inexpert a driver to 
drive round in a circle. Then the horse 
was slow, stubborn and stupid. Now, he 
shook his great head impatiently, and 
backed the wagon into the midst of the 
family, scattering them; then, as Ann 
Eliza was about to apologize to those 
nearest the wheels, she would find her- 
self careering off to the barn at a liter- 
ally rattling pace. The only thing she 
could do was to prove herself cour- 
ageous, and that she did by laughing 
hysterically every time they ran or 
backed into anything. 

At length the painful manceuvre was 
accomplished, and they paused for the 
one word more which always follows 
the last word. Francis Elder whispered 
something as he leaned over the great 
wheel to shake hands, and received a 
bow and whispered reply. John swung 
his whip, pulled the reins, and called 
out *‘ geddup !” and they were off. 

Once in the road, Ann Eliza had pur- 
posed to give her brother a verbal lash- 
ing which he would not soon forget, 
but the sight of his hands trembling 
like aspen-leaves, and the drops of per- 
spiration that stood on his face, moved 
her compassion. Moreover, that  part- 
ing whisper over the wheel had drawn 
the sting from her wounded pride. 

‘Twas afraid that you were going to 
upset us, Johnny,” she said. 

‘*Ho !” said Johnny, ‘it’s nothing to 
turn a wagon !” 

In fact, he had himself been in terror 
lest the wagon should be overturned. 

And what whisper could have consoled 
the mortified beauty, and changed her 
mood from leonine to lamb-like ? 
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BEATRICE ENTERING THE SECRET PASSAGE, 


‘I may go with you to see the cas- 
‘ade to-morrow ?” he had asked, and she 
had nodded assent. 

He went to see her, and they strolled 
out to a grove near the house, and seat- 
ed themselves by a silver rustling ribbon 
of water that dropped over a high bank 
between two trees, and disappeared under- 
neath their roots. The trees above were 
beeches, now all a mass of leafy gold. 

Seated on a gnarled and twisted brown 
root, dressed in her purple merino, Ann 
Eliza was not extinguished by her gor- 
geous canopy. Her smooth cheeks were 
of a deep pink, her azure eyes shone with 
a steady brilliancy, and her brow was 
as white as the snow. 

Francis Elder, sitting at her feet, com- 
pared her to some portrait of a royal 


lady enthroned. Every moment. the 
impression she had made upon him 
deepened. There was no _ flirtation, 
as he defined, and had expected it; 
no softness, no sign of gratified van 
ity. Shesat there, contented, indeed, but 
cool, and received his homage. Nothing 
would induce her to descend from her 
height. He introduced the subject of 
matrimony, and she gave her views, 
which were those of an orthodox elderly 
person giving an example to the young. 
No wave of color crossed the white brow: 
no tremor caught the fair fringed eye 
lids. He asked if she would like travel, 
and she declared that she should be 
perfectly happy to go abroad, and hoped 
to some day, yet no tinge of conscious- 
ness betrayed any hidden thought. 























It was very provoking. Yet he re- 
mained as long as he could, and left her 
only after having made another appoint- 
ment. And having met her twice, he 
was all the more eager to see her again. 

A fortnight passed in this constant 
intimacy; then Mr. Elder went home, 
leaving everybody curious as to his re- 
lations with Ann Eliza, and everybody's 
curiosity unsatisfied. The young lady 
was a sphinx, even to her own family. 
She certainly did not break her heart 
when her admirer went away, though 
she was preoccupied and serious. Secret- 
ly she was tortured by anxiety. Was 
she to win or fail? As yet it was doubt- 
ful. He had asked permission to write 
to her; but that might signify nothing. 

Everybody found out that twice a 
week a letter came to Eliza Ann with 
the post-mark of Southport on it, and 
that once a week Isaac Perry took a 
letter to Shepherdsville to post for her. 
At Christmas one of these letters bulged 
wonderfully; and after that, the young 
woman was observed to wear a very 
pretty ring with a pearl in it. 

A new light beamed in her face after 
this, and before long she came out of 
her cloud, and confided her engagement 
to her family. It would, perhaps, be 
more correct to say that she announced 
her engagement, for she had scarcely 
the air of making a confession. Pride 
beamed in her face as she told of the 
destiny that awaited her. 

Francis Elder had secured an appoint- 
ment as vice-consul in one of the princi- 
pal cities in Italy, and would go abroad 
in the spring; and she was to accompany 
him as his wife. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SNOW STORM. 


The announcement of his nephew's 
engagement reached the doctor's family 
from Southport, and fell like the pelt- 
ings of a hailstorm. 

* Frank writes a very manly letter,” 
his unele said. ‘‘I didn’t think it was 
in him. But the others”—he looked 
with half-assumed distress at the half 
dozen of family letters which had come 
all together. 

3eechland is fatal to all the race 
of Martin,” his brother John wrote. 
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‘*Don’t invite me to visit you while 
your 2unt isalive; for some syren would 
be sure to capture me. No son of mine 
shall ever set foot in your haunted 
forests.” 

‘*Do syrens live in forests, papa ?” 
asked one of the boys. 

‘‘In mythology, no, my son; but in 
real life they are sometimes found there.” 

Mrs. Martin’s letter was a feeble wail. 
Mrs. Elder’s a furious tirade. Mr. Elder 
wrote that he thought Frank was a fool, 
but believed it to be the inalienable 
right of every free-born American to 
make a fool of himself, if he chose. 
He couldn't increase Frank’s allowance. 
They must live on that, and what they 
could pick up. 

‘**Tt’s almost as bad as when you took 
me,” remarked Mrs. Martin dryly. 

‘* We will go right down and welcome 
her into the family, this very evening,” 
the doctor said with energy. ‘‘She is 
a good girl. She’s twice the man that 
poor Frank is.” 

‘“‘T’m so glad those cheeks are not 
going out of the family!” Atalanta 
laughed. ‘‘ But how I wish they were 
going to live here. It would be so nice 
to have relatives close by.” 

Her father looked at her with eyes 
that showed anxiety. She was begin- 
ning to feel the need of other society 
than that which surrounded them. 

‘* Never mind, daughter!” he said. ‘‘If 
they stay in Italy long, you shall go out 
and see them.”” 

‘* Oh, father!” she cried, delighted. 

That evening they all went down in 
a double sleigh to make the bridal call; 
and perhaps nothing in all the young 
beauty’s success ever gave her the heart- 
felt pleasure she experienced when Mrs. 
Martin kissed her on the cheek, and 
said: ‘‘ Now, my dear, you must éall me 
Aunt Mary.” 

In all the country about, the Martins 
were held to be an ideal family; and 
there were few distant honors which 
their neighbors would have considered 
to be greater than that of belonging to 
them. To call the doctor’s beautiful 
wife ‘*‘ Aunt Mary,” was honor, indeed. 

As they drove swiftly homeward over 
the smooth road that night, the horizon 
all round was of a deep lead color, A 
moon just beginning to wane glittered 
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in a thousand reflections over the snowy 
landscape, but it shone from the midst 
of an opal-colored aureole. ‘‘It will 
snow to-morrow,” they said. 

In the morning the sky was no longer 
blue, but a dull pearl color; and the 
sun rose shorn of his beams, The north- 
east was black in a few hours, and the 
pearl-white became pearl-gray. The sun- 
shine failed to an idiocy of light; the sun, 
from a dull globe lost its outlines, less- 
ened to a confused blur of light, and 
went out like a candle in mid-sky. It 
was the gradual closing in of an atmos- 
pherical siege, and the family prepared 
for it. 

Just after noon, small flakes of snow 
began to saunter down the air, few and 
far apart. The wind was rising gradu- 
ally, and these flakes did not seem to 
alight anywhere; but after a while a thin 
moving veil of them lay over the discol- 
ored snow of former storms. The land- 
scape grew dim, and narrowed in; the 
slender trees began to droop; a whirling 
whiteness took possession of the atmos- 
phere, and darkened to thick night. 

In the evening when the house was 
all rosy with fires and lamplight, the 
doctor gave his children their stormy- 
evening entertainment, which was al- 
ways the reading of some foreign author, 
or the description of foreign scenes. 
How enchanting it was, while they 
gathered about his chair, with the world 
they knew all a snow-drift, and a music 
of millions of frail crystals breaking 
themselves on the window-panes, to hear 
of gathering incense-gum from gnarled 
olive trees, of roses in December and 
violets in January, of hedges of aloes 
stretching their tangled blades around 
acres of land, and palm-shaded villages 
under a limpid azure sky! 

‘*Get out your brushes and your 
blues, Jamie,” his father said, ‘* and 
paint me this scene in Asia Minor. 
Give me three ranges of amethystine 
mountains of every shade, looking 
over each other’s shoulders, with a 
purple east behind them, and the west 
pale blue and gold. The sea is silver 
and dark blue, with craggy masses of 
indigo far off where the first Adgean 
islands show themselves.” 

Then they were at Stamboul, on 
the Sultana-Valide bridge, with rattling 


wheels, trampling horses, and a motley 
crowd jostling them on the slightly- 
saised foot-path. ‘‘ Keep close together, 
or we Shall lose each other in this crowd,” 
their father said. And there they came 
upon a woman thrown down across the 
path, her forehead in the dust. Her 
whole figure was veiled in a coarse dark- 
blue cover, like a bed-spread; only her 
right hand, palm upward, was stretched 
out on the ground, and to be trodden on 
or to receive an alms, as might happen. 

Their last picture was a twilight off 
Cyprus, with Venus at her brightest, 
making a track of light across the sea to 
her own shrine. 

Then they had glimpses of great souls, 
with words to keep in their hearts for- 
ever. 

‘*There is no conqueror but God !” 
said the Moor. 

‘* Virtue is more ancient than nobil- 
itv,” said the Spaniard, Aguilar. 

Then they had some music, Atalanta 
singing a light, pleasant contralto to her 
mother’s soprano. 

‘* What a splendid voice mother’s got,” 
whispered Frank to Charles. 

Charles nodded. 

Maze, overhearing the remark, said to 
Kitty, ‘‘And is n't mother’s hair pretty?” 

Kitty looked critically, never having 
thought of her mother as pretty, but 
merely as useful. Her own hair was of 
a dead brown; and, besides, she did not 
like to have people suggest their: own 
ideas to her. 

‘*T don’t like red hair very well,” she 
said. 

It was a pity that the children could 
not know how fair their mother was be- 
fore she should begin to fade. Froma 
beautiful girl, she had grown to be a mag- 
nificent woman, and now at thirty-five, 
had no smallest sign of spoiling. The 
doctor had kept the promise made in his 
own heart for her; and in fourteen years 
of married life, she had never been too 
tired and never too hungry. 

Her generous impulse would have led 
her oftentimes to over-do, but a word 
from her husband checked her. 

‘‘Tt is not yourself alone whom you 
sacrifice in doing so,” he said, ‘‘ but my 
delight as well.” 

The children’s last exercise that night 
was one in keeping the countenance. 























One by one they were to stand before the 
others, all seriously looking at them; be 
told not to laugh, and remain serious from 
three to five minutes. They all tried, and 
all, except Maze, with signal failure. 
To their surprise, she stood there full five 
minutes, looking at them, a little image 
of pathetic sobriety. The programme of 
expression followed by the others had 
been solemn, severe, menacing, a grip 
of all the facial muscles—and laughter. 

‘How did you do it, Mazy?” her 
father asked, 

“T kept thinking of the time that 
mother was sick,” she whispered. 

‘Brava! There’sa lesson for reform- 
ers. Take pains to put the good in, and 
the bad will go out of itself.” 

‘* But, father,” said Atalanta, pouting, 
‘“why did you tell us not to laugh, when 
we had no idea of laughing?” 

“To teach you, miss, not to laugh 
without reason.” 

‘*But,” Dick struck in, ‘‘ there was 
reason. I was laughing at father for 
telling us not to laugh, when we had n't 
anything to laugh at, and weren't going 
tolaugh. I eall that funny.” 

The doctor began to rub his forehead. 

“Yes,” added James, ‘‘ you might as 
well tell us not to eat the rest of that 
cake, when there is n’t any cake to eat. 
Any one would laugh at that.” 

At this suggestion the three boys began 
to snatch at invisible cake and devour it. 

‘‘ Mary,” said the doctor, looking help- 
lessly at his wife, ‘‘ was it you who taught 
these goslings their logic?” 

‘IT never taught them to reason 
against their father,” she replied, ‘‘ and 
now they must go to bed.” 

They were all hushed to sleep that 
night by the rustling of snow on their 
windows, and the occasional muffled rush 
of the north-east wind that brought 
sound of clashing branches from afar. 

Before going to bed herself, Mary 
went to visit her children, and tuck them 
into their beds, from oldest to youngest. 
James rather poh-pohed such attentions 
for himself, but he felt, nevertheless, a 
sense of intense comfort and peace, as 
through the little curtained window in 
his door he saw his mother’s candle dis- 
appearing in a golden blue. 

The younger boys had not arrived at 
the manliness of dispensing with this 
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nightly visit. The three slept in one 
chamber, and three pairs of bright eyes . 
looked out over the blankets when their? 
mother came in. : 

‘* We've had an awful good time to- 
night, mother,” said Charles ; and the 
others echoed him. 

How many a time in after life they 
would remember that large chamber un- 
der the roof, the snow rustling against 
the window, and the fair-faced mother 
with her candle bending over their warm 
nests to kiss them good-night! And how 
far more beautiful the picture would 
shine in their memories than any vision- 
ary or painted story of angelic visits, 
though Raffael held the pencil! They 
were happy then, but ever looking for- 
ward; nor knew that when every other 
delight should have wearied them, their 
souls would turn for rest to just such a 
scene as this. 

Oh, jewel in the present, let us not 
pass thee by! Pearl underneath the 
wave of bitterness, rose blooming where 
the thorns are thickest, we know that 
they are there for those who seek! 

Nancy slept in a little bed-room off the 
kitchen, and she was in the habit of 
striking a match when she woke in the 
night, and going out to see what time it 
was by the kitchen clock. 

‘T guess it’s about half-past two,” she 
muttered the first time she woke that 
night; and she went out to make sure. 

The kitchen was silent and dark, ex- 
cept for her sputtering match. The cat 
slept in her box of wool, the dog between 
his blankets. Shivering as she drew her 
shawl close round her shoulders, Nancy 
lifted her match to the face of the clock: 
rubbed her eyes, and looked again. Six 
o'clock! 

She went to the window to look out. 
That fine old master, Jack Frost, had 
covered all the panes with a series of 
Alpine scenes in high relief: mountains, 
gorges, pine-forests, precipices, and sil- 
very plains covered with starry blossoms. 

Nancy put her mouth, and incident- 
ally, her nose, to one of the Alpine ranges, 
and made a tunnel through it with her 
breath. To look through this opening 
was like looking into a feather-bed. A 
troubled greyness was allshe saw. 

She returned to the clock. It ticked 
and hitched along with perfect regularity. 
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Without a doubt it must be six o'clock. 
Sighing for her lost sleep, she took a 
long-handled iron shovel, and slipped it 
under a heap of ashes that lay between 
the andirons. A deft turn, and out 
sparkled a shower of live rubies and car- 
buneles. She laid wood over them, and 
went to dress herself. 

One by one the family gathered, and 
day opened, still witha heavy snow-fall ; 
and after breakfast the whole family 
went to open what the doctor called the 
porta santa, the northern door blocked 
half way up with snow. The opening 
produced an avalanche, in which the 
doctor momentarily disappeared. Shawls 
and brooms came to the rescue, and soon 
the stronger ones of the party, James, his 
father, and Nancy, were at work outside. 
Timothy was visible coming down the 
road, striking right and left with a snow- 
shovel. Joining forces, they set out for 
the barn, followed by all the boys. Even 
Willie wanted to go, and begged a fire- 
shovel from his mother. She tied a com- 
forter down over his ears, tucked his first 
pair of trousers into his first pair of boots, 
and sent him out. Of course his small 
shovelfuls lid not reach the top of the 
bank, and usually fell back over himself ; 
but he had such an air of earnest, con- 
scious usefulness that it was a pleasure 
to see him. 

The other boys would throw a few 
shovelfuls; then a flake or two at a time, 
with contortions, as if using atremendous 
force; then a full shovel would be so 
tilted as to spill its contents on the near- 
est head; then, in an ecstasy of high 
spirits, they would pitch into each other, 
and disappear in a cloud of snow. 

When the morning’s work was done, 
the four boys gathered around Timothy 
in the barn, and begged for a story. 
Timothy had a large repertory of won- 
drous histories, and such a dramatic way 
of relating them that they seemed more 
wonderful still. A stormy day was al- 
ways their story day, asa stormy evening 
always meantthat they were to sit up late, 
and be more than usually entertained. 

They seated themsel ves, cross-legged, in 
a circle in a hollow of the hay-mow, look- 
ing very much like some large, ugly bird 
about to feed her gaping young ones in the 
nest, and Timothy announced his subject: 
“How Doctor Malone got put into jail.” 


Doctor Malone was one of the Irish 
doctors living in some unnamed town, 
the second being Doctor MeGrath. Dvoe- 
tor Malone was described as a pleasant 
soul, who liked to enjoy his money as he 
went along, owing almost everybody he 
knew, but a popular fellow withal, and 
a clever physician, when his faculties 
were not obscured by rum. A _ flask of 
Jamaica rum (in case of accident) was his 
constant companion. 

The story opened weirdly, at midnight, 
at the gate of a cemetery, with Doctor 
Malone and his colored servant as drama- 
tis persone. 

** When the doctor went into the grave- 
yard he left Sambo to watch at the gate, 
pokin’ him wid his elbow, and sayin’ for 
a joke, Kape dark! An says Sambo, 
says ’e, Faith, I’s afeared it’s all that I II 
get to kape; meanin’ that the doctor had 
promised him an aigle. An’ the doctor 
he went on feelin’ his way among the 
graves, wid a spade in one hand and a 
sack in the other, till he came to a new- 
made grave; an’ says ‘e, The top o’ the 
mornin’ to ye, Terry O’Flannagan, says 
’e; though it’s little the likes of you 
has to do wid the time of day, says ’e. 
For why? You're six feet under the 
ground, says ‘e. An’ thin he began wid 
his spade, stoppin’ from time to time to 
lighten his task wid a tip o’ the flask; 
which it is poethry that I’m talkin’, 
begorra! 

‘*An’ Terry, says ‘e, it’s defendin’ ve 
from deformation of caracther that Iam, 
says ’e. For that beggarly Docther Me 
Grath has said how you died of a bother- 
ation of the liver from drinkin’ too much 
rum, says he. An’ don’t we know that it 
wasn’t rum at all at all, says ‘e, but a 
bustin’ of the heart on account of thim 
bediviled Martha Washingtonians, says ’e 
An’ ye'll never mind me takin’ a little 
liberty wid yer insides, whin it is to save 
ver reputation, says ’e. 

‘* An’ sure, Terry says ‘e, you wouldn't 
be grudgin’ mea bit to remimber ye by, 
if [ kapeit in a jar of foin old rum fora 
testimony against that slantherous cold- 
wather-livered Docther McGrath, says ‘e. 
For, Terry, be rasonable now for onst, 
an’ tell me, if you plase, says ‘e, what 
wud a liver be doin’, I ask, in the corpse 
of a man that is dead, says ’e. 

**An’ the wake that we gave ye, an’ 























the funeral a mile long, an’ the hearse 
wid the feathers, an’ the sermon in the 
ehureh, wid Father Malooly poundin’ 
the pulpit cushion, an’ talkin’ about Ga- 
briel’s trumpet! An’ did ye mind how I 
winked at ye? says ’e, for T was sayin’ to 
myself, Faith, ‘tis a spade is the thrump 
for you, Terry, me boy! says ‘ec. 

“An perhaps you may think VIL be 
puttin’ myself to an inconvenience a-car- 
ryin’ ye in the sack on me own shoulders. 
But, never you mind, Terry, says ’e; for 
ver body “IL not press wid the weight on 
me baek that the loss of ye laid on me 
heart. An’, musha, behave now, an’ get 
into the sack like a gintleman, says ’e. 
Av excuse me for disturbin’ ye this time 
of night, says ‘e. 

* An’ wid that he took the sack on his 
shoulders, and Terry O’Flannagan was 
in the sack. An’ he came to the gate 
where Sambo was waitin’; and Sambo, 
says “e, go ahead, says “e, an’ whistle if 
you see a policeman, says “e. An’ says 
Sambo, says’e, First give me the aigle that 
ve promised me, says’e, An’ says Doctor 
Malone, says’ e, You've made a mistake 
in the burd, says ‘e, for it was a larruk 
that I mint, says ’e. 

** Aq’ wid that Sambo set off down the 
street a-shoutin’ Fire! to the top of his 
lungs, and the policemen came a-runnin’ 
fromivery direction, an’ they surrounded 
Docther Malone wid the sack on his back. 

* An’ what have ye got here? says one 
of the policemen. 

Tt's me poor grandmother that’s just 
come over, says Docther Malone. An’ I'm 
takin’ her home to support her in com 
fort for the rest of her days, says’e. For 


she’s a good an’ pious woman, rest her 
soul! says ’e, forgetting himself in the 
botheration. 

* An’ seems to me ver grandmother is 
very cold, says one of the policemen, 
a-feelin’ of the sack, 

“Ye may say that. says Docther 
Malone. An’ by that same token, 
didn’t ye hear me callin’ out fer a fire? 
savs ’e. For Lam very much afraid, says 
‘e, that the poor old lady is frozen to 
death, says ‘e. 

‘An’ no wonther, says another po- 
liceman, a-peepin’ into the sack. It’s 
enough to give an old woman her death 
0 cold, says ’e, to come a thravellin’ an 
arrivin’ in furren lands, an’ a-goin’ out 
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by night, says ‘e, wid nothin’ on but a 
sheet wrapped around her, says ’e, an’ 
«a handerchief a-tyin’ up her jaws, says 
‘e. An’ it’s surprised that Iam at her 
fera rispectable old lady, says ’e. 

‘**An’, come, says ’e, to the station- 
house, says ’e. We've got an’ illigant 
fire there, says’e. An’ if ther’s anything 
in this flask, says ’e, a-drawin’ the flask 
out of Docther Malone’s pocket, we'll 
drink to the old lady’s health, says ’e. 

‘* An’ that was the way that Docther 
Malone got sint to jail,” Timothy con- 
cluded, with asigh; ** all for an’ because 
of that flask bein’ impty.” 

The story ended just as the dinner- 
bell rang, and the boys hurried into the 
house, stamping the light snow off as 
they entered. The windows being so 
snow-muffled, there was almost twilight 
inside, made rosy by fires. Mrs. Martin 
was taking off Willie’s comforter and 
cap in the kitehen, and hanging them 
up to dry. The child had been nearly 
overwhelmed and terribly frightened by 
an avalanche which had descended upon 
him from the roof, and found himself 
something of a hero. 

‘Oi aint afraid of snow as high as the 
house,” he declared. ‘‘Oi can shovel 
right through it!” 

** Don’t, Willie!” said his mother. ‘*I 
am sorry that you talk in that way.” 

‘**Oi can stamp the drifts right down !” 
he persisted, his little head thrown back. 

‘‘T shall have to read the story of 
Ananias and Sapphira,” said Mary, look- 
ing at him seriously. 

They could all remember on certain 
occasions, When something like a false- 
hood had been detected, how their moth- 
er had called them all about her, and 
read out this story from the Bible on 
her knee. Having read it, she would 
ask, ** What is it that God hates?” and 
they would answer in chorus, ‘‘ A liar!” 

‘*The house looks like a snow-covered 
hill, mother,” James said; ‘it will be 
pretty to-night, with the windows all 
pink.” 

‘*Dinner’s onthe table,” said Nancy. 
* And "Talanta’s found a pictur.” 

‘*T found it inside the lining of that old 
valise in the attic,” Atalanta was saying 
eagerly to her father. 

It was an old ambrotype of a young 
man, whose beautiful face looked out of 
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a dark background, with an expression 
at once soft and earnest. 

“Oh! ITremember!” the doctor said, 
after a moment. ** It isa young Italian, 
Alinori. I dined with them once, and 
admired this picture so much that he 
gave itto me. I could n't imagine what 
had become of it.” 

** It’s mine, since I found it,” Atalanta 
said.” § 

Taking her place at the table, she set 
the picture up against her glass. ‘* He 
shall dine with us now,” she said, and 
sometimes almost forgot to eat while her 
smiling glance rested on that beautiful 
face. 

CHAPTER 


LATE 


XXIV. 
LOVE. 


There was a snow-fall that same day 
in the Italian town of Ombra. 

Fra Luigi, the old capuchin, who had 
for almost thirty years attended the old 
Countess Alinori, came up at six o’clock 
in the morning to say Mass for her. She 


had already been in her chapel an hour. 
Seated in a rush-bottomed chair opposite 
the altar, with her feet on the rounds of 
another chair, on which rested her scal- 
dino, Jens and prayer-book, she was say- 


ing herrosary. With the aid of a strong 
lens, she could still read clear print. 
But it was an effort: and she preferred 
the rosary. 

The countess was now eighty-four 
years of age, half-blind, and very deaf, 
but still full of spirit and activity. 

Fra Luigi had put on his vestments, 
and stood warming his chilled fingers at 
a scaldino while waiting for the man 
who was to serve his Mass. This man, 
a cobbler of the vicinity, had gone to 
bring in Don Leonardo. 

Presently they entered, Don Leonardo 
glancing at the second female occupant 
of the chapel, and trying to walk as 
if he were not lame. Gouty, bald and 
trembling, at sixty-four he looked seven- 
ty. He took a chair near the door, and 
kneeling as the Mass began, fixed his 
eyes on Beatrice. 

She was looking steadfastly at the 
altar, and seemed unaware of his pres- 
ence. She did not seem conscious even 
of the cobbler directly in front of her, 
though he usually occupied a good deal 
of her attention during Mass. For the 
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chapel was small, and his legs so long, 
that when he knelt the person behind 
him had an anxious moment. 

The Alinori claims and _ titles had 
become very much simplified within the 
last few years, which had been inexpress- 
ibly bitter to them. If Giovanni Gior- 
gini had died three years before, then 
his cousin Giovanni Alinori would have 
inherited, and all would have gone to his 
eldest daughter. But Giorgini still clung 
to life; and his cousin was dead, leaving 
only daughters. These daughters were 
all married, and their mother occupied 
an apartment in Palazzo Alinori, keep- 
ing a separate ménage with Don Leo- 
nardo. 

The sindaco also was dead; and his 
son, whose miniature taken at twenty 
years of age we left Atalanta entertain- 
ing at dinner, Francesco, was now Count 
Alinori. He had married the girl se- 
lected for him by his mother, and was 
master of the palace. Moreover he was 
now the heir of the Giorgini. 

Beatrice was thinking of Francesco 
and his wife as she gazed at the altar, a 
gloomy frown on her brows. For years 
they had remained childless, but now a 
son was born to them; and they were 
still in the midst of the rejoicings and 
festivities which had greeted the long- 
hoped-for heir. 

‘*He will love her better now,” she 
thought. ‘* And when the imbecile dies, 
she will go full of pride to take posses- 
sion of my title and wealth.” 

An angry fire darted from her eyes. 

‘*To be sure, she is sickly!” 
next thought. Her face grew troubled 
and anxious. If his wife should die, 
would Francesco think of her then ? 
No; she was only a nameless girl, and 
his grandmother's companion. He liked 
her, he was always kind to her, he even 
had a sort of tender consciousness that 
she had always adored him; but she had 
no hope of being his wife. 

A sigh; and then she thought: *‘When 
they go to Sanzio, Leo will be master 
here. It is better than nothing.” 

A faint scornful smile touched her 
lips; and, without looking at him, she 
became aware that Don 
gazing at her. 

When, during the last few years, had 
he not gazed at her, if he could! Begin- 


was the 


Leonardo was 
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ning with attentions which she had had 
to resent, and treating her always as an 
inferior, he had little by little become 
her slave. She hated him for himself, 
and for the wrong he had done to her 
mother; and she hated him for a wrong 
done to herself. There could be no 
doubt that he had broken up a match 
arranged for her by the Signora Mattei. 
That his own passion for her had prompt- 
ed the interference was no excuse. At 
that time she had not dreamed of marry- 
ing him. He had never proposed mar- 
riage to her. He had not proposed now, 
indeed; but he was her slave, and only 
fear had prevented him. Both knew 
that whatever favor she should choose 
to give him would be received with 
rapture, 

For several days now he had seen her 
eyes turn upon him from time to time 
with a calm and scrutinizing expression, 
which forbade him to speak, indeed, but 
did not forbid him to hope. Thoroughly 


cowed, he waited with a pleading dog’s 
expression; ready to sneak away if she 
should frown at him, or if she should 
smile—not fall at her feet, for his Jegs 
would not permit that—but manifest his 
joy and gratitude in whatever way might 


be possible to him, and permitted by her. 

The Mass was over; but Beatrice re- 
mained seated, and Don Leonardo did 
not stir. She usually went out at once, 
and he followed. She stayed till Fra 
Luigi had knelt down painfully to make 
his thanksgiving, and the cobbler was 
busy folding away the vestments. Then 
she rose to go out, and, passing near 
him, paused one instant. and looked at 
him with a strange, significant smile. 

He started and bent forward, and an 
eager glance and gesture of interrogation 
escaped him. 

Still gazing, she slowly bent her head, 
half gracious, half mocking, and, step- 
ping lightly past him, disappeared. 

He grew blind for a moment. What 
was that pagan story he had read some- 
where of an old man cut up and boiled 
in a chaldron from which he issued 
young again?) Don Leonardo was not 
learned in classical literature, nor indeed 
inanything else, except dissipation. And 
there was another story, a German one. 
Ah! he remembered Faust. It was a 
story after his own heart. Was he also 
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undergoing a similar change ? It seemed 
so, indeed. 

When the mist had passed from his 
eyes, he went out. But the first move- 
ment he made dispelled all illusions 
regarding any magical Medean change. 
He was unmistakably old before his 
time, and unable to walk with comfort 
without a cane. 

Beatrice was not in the little chamber 
next the chapel where the old countess 
and Fra Luigi ate their frugal breakfast. 
He went out through the narrow corridor 
to intercept her when she should come 
back, as she was sure to; and as soon as 
he heard her step on the stair, opened a 
door, and beckoned her into a drawing- 
room there. 

She entered, looking very pale, but 
resolute. 

‘*Do you mean that you will marry 
me, Beatrice? he asked, in a choking 
voice, 

‘* Yes!” she answered, quietly. 

She was not a_ beautiful woman, 
though she had beautiful moments, and 
this was one of them. She was sallow, 
and her eyes, though fine, were melan- 
choly. Her manner, too, had that hesi- 
tancy and weakness natural to one not 
sure of her position, or the esteem of her 
associates. 

Now she was confident, and quietly 
arrogant. 

He stared at her in speechless rapture. 

‘*They must not know this,” she said, 
hastily. ‘‘Keep it from everybody till 
I give you leave to speak. To-night, 
while the servants are at dinner, I will 
meet you in the little chamber behind 
your ante-room. Leave the garden door 
open. Lock your door into the corri- 
dor.” 

He took the tips of her fingers, kissed 
them, and opened the door for her to go 
out; but not till a pair of eyes had seen 
them together. Nina, a little servant girl 
of the Countess Elena, slipped away as 
noiseless as a lizard. 

There was one half hour of the day 
when Beatrice was usually quite free, 
and that was immediately after supper. 
Since the accession of her grandson, the 
old countess and her companion had 
shared their table at noon and evening. 
After supper the count read his paper, 
and the old lady went to her chapel, 
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while the servants ate their supper. 
Leonardo and his sister-in-law had their 
evening meal an hour earlier. The com- 
panion was free to do as she liked. 

Beatrice stole noiselessly up a stair 
near the chapel, ran along the dim gar- 
den, where a thin veil of snow had fallen 
that day, and down the stair leading to 
Don Leonardo's apartment. The garden 
door stood open into darkness, but the 
faint light of a single candle shone from 
the room she had named for their meet- 
ing. At the door of this room Don 
Leonardo stood, eagerly waiting for her. 
As she entered with the flutter and ex- 
citement of a flying bird, he held out his 
arms to her. 

She repulsed him impatiently. ‘* Do 
vou think that I have come here for any 
such nonsense as that! Shut the door! Is 
the corridor locked?” 

He obeyed her, deeply mortified. 

** Now, please sit there.” she said, in 
dicating a chair opposite her own. 

He seated himself. 

‘*We have no time to lose,” she said. 
‘**T have come to ask you what you wish 
and propose. We cannot talk together 
without being observed. Of course you 
know that everybody will be against us. 
Tell me quickly what you propose.” 

‘To marry you the first moment you 
will consent to.” Don Leonardo an- 
swered with ardor. ‘* What do I care 
whether they are pleased or not? I have 
my own apartment, with a separate stair, 
if they should be disagreeable. For the 
rest, [wish whatever will most please vou.” 

Tf weare going to marry, there is no 
reason why we should delay,” Beatrice 
said. 

** Delays are dangerous!” he answered, 
quickly. 

**T will be ready in three days.” 

* Angel!” exelaimed the lover: and 
this time she permitted him to kiss her 
hand, though his touch made her shiver. 

‘Tell them nothing.” she went on. 
** Make no explanation to anyone. We 
will go to Sanzio to be married privately. 
Announce the bare fact that you are go 
ing to marry me, and announce it this 
evening. Will you do so? or will you 
be a coward, and retreat before their 


opposition i 
“Do you think me a coward?” ex- 
claimed Don Leonardo. 





She reflected a moment; then, *‘T am 
sure that you will act like a gentleman!” 
she said, and gave him her hand with a 
smile of such fascinating sweetness as 
no one but he had ever seen on her face 

“And now I must go,” she added, 
hastily; and, evading his arm, with a 
coquettish laugh, ran tripping up the 
stairs like a fairy. 

“Tf only he does not die!” she mut 
tered, stealing along behind a grape-,e' 
trellis, to screen herself from the kitchen 
windows. ‘I have waited too long. 
When the first plan failed, I should have 
thought of this.” 

The idea was a bold and splendid one: 
and, on second thought, she perceived 
that it had not been tooglong delayed 
An earlier attempt would almost surely 
have failed. It was necessary first to 
disarm all suspicion ; and it was necessary 
to have this man completely in her 
hands. If he escaped her, all escaped 
Now he was her last earthly hope, 

















and she was his. She had weaned him 
from all the others. She had no real 
fear of them; but only that he might die 
before she should have made him con- 
fess the truth to her. 

She went to her own little chamber, 
and waited, listening to every sound. 
‘‘Now the countess comes out of the 
chapel!” she whispered. ‘‘ She will go to 
the dining-room, where Francesco is, be 
fore going to see the Signora Elena and 
the baby. Leonardo will be there. Oh, 
if I only dared to go to the closet! But 
Nina would be sure to catch me. She 
is everywhere. I must wait till T am 
called.” 

She softly opened the door into the 
long corridor, which led from her cham 
ber to the dining-room, and, putting her 
head out, heard voices in loud dispute. It 
was impossible to resist. At all risks, 
she must try to hear what they were 
saving. In an aleove of the corridor 
there was a closet through which dishes 
were passed into the dining-room from 
the kitchen. There was no escape from 
it, except through the corridor or the 
kitchen, and the sudden opening of a 
door, at either hand, might betray the 
fact that she was listening; but she ran 
the risk, and, tip-toeing along the corri 
dor, pushed warily on the latchless closet- 
door. Something inside resisted. Nina, 














the cook, had been before- 
hand, and were assisting at the family 
council over Don Leonardo’s marriage 
engagement. 

Beatrice returned to 
“That I should have to tremble 
and shrink before the people who ought 


and Ventura, 


her room in a 


rage. 


to tremble before me!” she thought, 
pacing her room. *‘*I seem a criminal, 
when I am only a victim!” 

There was a sound of a banging door, 
and a moment later the old countess 
passed through her own chamber and re- 
entered the chapel. She had been too 
much disturbed to visit the new baby and 
its mother, or go to bed immediately. 

Beatrice took a sudden resolution. ‘* ] 
will face her now!” she said, and went 
to the chapel door. ‘‘Do you wish for 
anything from me to-night, Signora?” she 
asked boldly. 

** Nothing!” was the sharp reply. 

** Good-night! Rest well!” she said, 
viving her usual evening salutation in 
2 calm and untroubled voice, and was 
about going when she was called back. 

She returned, and at a gesture from 
the countess closed the door behind her, 
and stood waiting quietly with coolly 
surprised look, as if unconscious of any 
change in the relations between her and 
lier protectress. 

**So you do me the honor to consent 
tobe my daughter-in-law!” exclaimed the 
old woman in a bitter voice that shook 
with passion. ‘* I wonder that you should 
condescend to offer me service after that!” 

Beatrice pressed her lips close together, 
stood firm, and looked at the speaker, but 
without uttering a word. 

“It is infamous!” the countess broke 
out. ** Do not you know that Leonardo's 
lame was associated with that of your 
own mother?” 

“My marrying him will prove my 
mother’s innocence,” Beatrice said in a 
very low tone. She had grown white at 
the taunt and at the boldness of her own 
irresistible reply ; and the startled look of 
the countess, who stood one moment glar- 
ing at her in silence, made her tremble 
lest she had betrayed her intentions too 
far. 

** What are you marrying my son for?” 
demanded the old woman in a strange 
voice. 

To have a protector,” 


said Beatrice. 
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“To have a place in the world, and a 
name,” 

** But you could marry some one nearer 
your own age and station. Leo is already 
an old man. It is foolish to pretend that 
you love him.” 

Beatrice was too wise to say that she 
did not, but she laughed a low-toned 
scornful laugh which was more stinging 
than any denial. It roused the old wom- 
an’s anger again. 

‘Pray, by what name do you propose 
to be married?” she asked, laughing 
scornfully in her turn. 

Tt was hard to dissemble, but she had 
served an apprenticeship to humility. ‘* I] 
shall do as Don Leonardo thinks best,” 
she said, dropping her eyes. °° I cannot 
prove my right to any name.” 

‘* That my son should marry 2 woman 
who has no place in the world!” mur- 
mured the countess, clasping her hands. 
‘*T have resigned myself to poverty ; even 
to let my children marry beneath their 
rank. But—no name, and no place in the 
world!’ 

‘*No place in the world!” repeated 
Beatrice, going nearer to her. She point- 
ed to the picture over the altar. 
at the woman you worship, the child you 
adore! A seamstress and a carpenter! 
And there was a doubt hanging over His 
birth. The same spirit which pushes me 
down, pushed them down. If you had 
lived then, and been a countess—perhaps 
your nobility is not so ancient!—you 
would have sneered at them as you now 
sneer at me. They did not wear glories 
round their heads then; and kings had 
not adored them! ” 

The countess was shocked, and found 
nothing to say. For many years the 
greater part of her time had been devoted 
to religious exercises, and she had really 
tried to discipline herself, and become 
what she considered a holy woman. She 
would not have liked to think that her 
piety was due chiefly to old age anda 
fear of death, or that she found it easy 
to practice humility only when people 
bowed down to her, and insisted that 
she was their superior. This hand that 


‘ Look 


tore away her trappings inspired her 
with terror. 

**T have never been taught that, in 
being a Christian, I was obliged to abol- 
ish social differences,” 


she said in a voice 
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that had grown tremulous. ‘‘ But when 
you speak of the Madonna and Christ, 
remember that they were of the royal 
line of David.” 

‘* David was a shepherd boy who dis- 
tinguished himself,” said Beatrice. ‘‘ He 
was despised by his brothers, and crowned 
by the express command of God. He 
was chosen for what he was in himself.” 
She turned away with a sort of despair. 
‘Tt is true that only God can know!” 
she said. 

Again the countess was silenced. She 
was more than astonished at the sudden 
transformation of this woman, hitherto 
so quiet and unassuming. Her compla- 
cent conviction had always been that 
Beatrice revered her as a being of supe- 
rior clay. She had had an idea that her 
companion would never marry, would 
remain with her as long as she should 
live; then be a companion for Francesco's 
sickly wife, and a sort of governess for 
her son. According to her idea, under- 
stood, but never formulated, her com- 
panion was one of those women who 
seem created to be the dingy, useful, 
domestic fairy of happier lives. And 
now she demanded a life and a position 
for herself! It was almost as confusing 
as it would have been to see the under- 
pinning of a house withdraw itself and 
insist on being a superstructure. 

The countess sank into a chair, speech- 
less. ; 

Besides, her companion had changed 
as notably in look as in manner. Where 
was the sallow, thirty-years-old woman, 
with a droop coming in her shoulders, 
and a line between her brows? This 
woman stood proudly and defiantly erect ; 
and she was beautiful. 

She was glad that Beatrice left her 
without another word, for she knew not 
what to say. 

Beatrice had gone straight to the 
dining-room. Her first victory had given 
her courage. 

Francesco Alinori was there alone, 
walking slowly up and down the room. 
He stopped and gave her a lowering 
glance as she entered. 

‘A few minutes ago I found Nina and 
Ventura in the closet listening to a con- 
versation of the family,” she said with a 
slight smile. 

He muttered something very like an 
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oath, dashed open the closet door, and 
lookedin. It wasempty. He shot the 
bolt of the outer door, and returned. His 
face was very black. His brother the 
husband of this woman, whom—let him 
own the truth to himself, at least—almost 
everybody secretly believed the rightful 
heiress of the Giorgini, what would hap- 
pen to his own succession to the title ? 
What did Leonardo know ? What did 
he propose ? It was Leonardo who, to 
revenge himself on the mother, had de- 
nied all knowledge of her marriage. Was 
it true that he knew nothing of it ? 
Would he be capable of telling another 
story for love of the daughter? He 
could not without confessing himself : 
criminal! 

Count Alinori had always felt and 
shown a certain tenderness for Beatrice, 
inspired not more by compassion than 
by a conviction of her immeasurable de- 
votion to himself. Moreover, he found 
her fascinating at times. Dark as a cloud 
when the social sky was cold about 
her, every beam of appreciation or love 
brought out some grace and color in her. 
He had always been kind, though in a 
rather indifferent way; now for the first 
time he saw in her an antagonist. 

She saw his anger with a sweet trem- 
bling of delight at heart. At last she 
was of consequence to him! That child 
ish dream of hers that she should give 
him wealth and title with herself was all 
in vain; but this reality was almost as 
rapturous. She would search out her 
claim, yes, to the utmost: she would 
press the truth out of her mother’s per- 
secutor, though she pressed with it the 
last drop of blood out of his false black 
heart; but Francesco should never suffer 
loss. What happiness if she could one 
day whisper in his ear: ‘‘I know that 
it isall mine; and I can take it if I will. 
But I will be forever silent for your 
sake!” 

‘* Well’ she said, smiling, when he 
placed himself before her with a look 
that was almost threatening. 

‘**So you have fallen in love with Leo- 
nardo!” he exclaimed with a bitter sneer. 

She laughed a soft low laugh of ten 
derness and triumph, and only looked at 
him, her head a little drooped aside. 
There was a rich color in her cheeks, a 
brilliant lustre in her eyes. 





























** It must be that you go to visit him,” 
he went on insultingly. ‘‘ We should 
all have heard the sound of his cane if 
he had hobbled the length of the house 
to visit you.” 

‘*T went this evening, Signor Fran- 
cesco,” she said gently. ‘‘It was for 
the first time. I wished to arrange some 
things with him, and to bid him tell you 
at once. There are so many spies about 
the house that to say a word which all 
the kitchen, and from them, all the town 
shall not know, one has to be secret.” 

‘“What in the name of all the gods 
do you want to marry that old cripple 
for 7?” he burst forth. 

**Why should I not wish to marry, 
like everybody else ?” 

‘A decent man; yes! 
wreck like that! 
mother’s lover.” 

She stiffened up like steel. 


But an old 
Besides, he was your 


‘* Fran- 


cesco Alinori, let my mother’s name 
alone! You know it is a lie, the thing 


you have said. I will forgive you any- 
thing but that. You know well I would 
forgive you anything that was cruel 
only to me. But I might hate you if 
you touch my mother’s name. Leave the 
dead past in its tomb.” 

‘Tam willing to, if you consent,” he 
said more gently. ‘* But you must nave 
i. purpose in this marriage. What do 
you mean to do ?” 

She dropped her clasped hands before 
her, and looked at him with a sad ear- 
nestness. 

‘‘T mean to have a name which no 
one can deny my right to. I mean to 
have a little home of my own, and a 
position among women. I mean to shut 
and lock my door with the feeling that 
[ am mistress inside there, and that no 
one can insist on my opening. I mean 
to rise and go to bed, eat, go out, sing, 
dress,as it shall please me, not as I am 
hidden by some one else. I ai thirty 
years of age; and never once in all my 
life have I been able to say, At such an 
hour | will dine, and at such an hour J 
will go out for a walk. I must always 
ask permission.” She lifted two white 
wrists, and looked at them, then stretched 
them out to him. ‘I can almost see 
black and blue lines round them!” she 
said. 

He took the wrists in a strong grasp 
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of both his hands. ‘‘ Poor Bice! we will 
find you a husband, younger, and even 
noble, if you will. There is Alberto. 
He is healthy, and ten years younger 
than Leonardo. And he has a house of 
his own.” 

She stood with her eyes cast down, 
and coldly silent. 

A step was heard in the corridor, and 
the count released her hands. ‘‘ Grand- 
mother is coming back!” he muttered, 
and made an involuntary motion toward 
the closet-door, then drew back again. 

Beatrice hastened toward the closet, 
and the count followed her to shut the 
door. On the threshold she paused one 
instant. ‘‘Do not believe that I could 
ever do you a harm, or cause you a loss!” 
she whispered. 

A glance flashed between them, and 
the door was closed and bolted when the 
hand of the old countess touched the 
other lock. 

The count returned to his grandmother 
as if he had been walking up and down 
the room. 

‘* Checco,” she said, ‘‘ we may as well 
consent, and make the best of it. Bea- 
trice is determined, and Leo is mad. 1 
hoped to move her, but I cannot. We 
cannot resist—at least, not openly.” 

‘*Very well, grandmother!” he said, 
uneasily conscious that the one she spoke 
of was listening. ‘‘I wash my hands of 
the whole affair. Order it as you please.” 

The old woman sighed heavily. 
‘*From the time almost that he could 
walk alone, Leo has been a cross to me,” 
she said. 

‘*Don’t let us talk any more about it 
to-night,” he answered, impatiently. 

The countess sighed again, and went, 
her head bowed down. 

“At least, not openly!” repeated 
Beatrice, as she came out of the closet, 
and looked along the corridor at the 
figure of the old woman, disappearing 
into her room. ‘‘ Intriguing old hypo- 
crite!” 

She waited a moment, then went to a 
stair at the end of the corridor, and softly 
up into the garden. Would he expect 
or hope to see her again that night? 

He hoped, certainly; for the door was 
open yet; and it was well for her own 
interests that she had come. The oppo- 
sition, almost menacing, of his nephew, 
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his mother’s declaration that she would 
never consent, combined with the chill 
of winter and age to dampen his courage. 
Then how did he know what might be 
done to him! His own guilty conscience, 
full of terror, began to fill his imagina- 
tion with a swarm of ghastly visions. 
He was old and helpless, and he had no 
one to protect him. His nephew had 
said, **Do you faney she will care for 
you? She will use you for her own 
ends, and then want to be rid of you. 
You know well that she must hate you!” 

He was repe*ting the words in his 
mind, and almost .hrinking in terror 
from the thought of Beatrice, when she 
came to him a second time, took his chilly 
hands in her warm ones, chafed them 
softly, and laughed with her breath in 
his face. ‘‘They have consented!” she 
whispered. 

** Consented!” he echoed, blankly. 

‘Yes. They could not have hoped to 
conquer you, except through me. They 
thought to frighten me away, and they 
have failed. I have seen them both, 
and then I listened. They give up all 
open opposition. But they may try 
some other way. We must be wary. 
Get everything ready to-morrow. The 
day after, we will go to Sanzio and be 
married. Tell nobody except the Sor 
Chiara Mattei. She will arrange all for 
us, she and Betta.” 

*“Yes!” he said, only half glad, re- 
ceiving her light caress, but without 
response. ‘* But, Beatrice, what do you 
think they might attempt secretly. 
Chececo would be capable of poisoning 
me!” He shuddered. 

**T have settled that,” she answered. 
‘**Checco is afraid that, once married to 
me, you might try to establish my claim 
to the Giorgini inheritance. I have told 
him clearly that I have no such foolish 
vision. Besides”—she laughed—‘** Checco 
believes that I am in love with him, and 
would do nothing to harm him. You 
must pretend to be jealous. It will be a 
safe-guard for us. Do you understand, 
stupid?’ 

She patted his cold hand with her soft 
palm. 

He began to smile, but with jealousy 
already growing in his eyes. 

‘** Leonardo,” she said, growing serious 
as she rose to go, ‘‘ do in all things just 


as I tell you, and you will do well. Re- 
member Gio Giorgini. It is a watchful 
wife who has kept him alive all these 
vears. Do not listen to any advice but 
mine. What do they care for you? They 
all think that, for you, life with all its 
joys is over; justas they think of me, that 
life and joy are never to begin. Do you 
believe that they will try to influence you 
for anything but their own good? You 
know they will not. We stand alone, 
you and I, Leonardo, and have no hope 
except in each other. Are you firm?” 


‘*Tam firm!” he exclaimed. ‘I will 
stand by you against the world!” 
“And now I must go!” she said 


‘Wait till I see if the stair door is still 
unlocked. If they have locked it since ] 
came out, you must let me through by 
vour door.’ 

Stay!” said her lover, all his tremors 
gone now. “I will show you another 
way you never knew. No one in the 
house knows it but mother and me. 
Neither Checco nor Elena have ever heard 
of it.” 

He led her to his dressing-room, where 
under a wash-basin in a niche was a large 
iron tray set in the floor, pierced with 
holes for water to pass away into a 
drain. 

‘You pull this little nail out,” suiting 
the action to the word, **and you can 
take the tray out. The tray is double, 
and all the holes carry the water to one 
pipe that goes off sideways.” 

He took the tray out, and showed a 
dark cavity large enough for a person to 
enter. Letting the candle down, a narrow 
stairway became visible. 

**From this stair there is a door into 
the bedroom back of the long drawing 
room. It is hidden behind a light ward 
robe. At the other side there is a hole 
large enough to crawl through, leading 
into the stable loft. The hole is hidden 
on the stable side by a cornice that is 
not so high but one can jump down. 
There are holes that look into the three 
drawing-rooms, and one out on the 
stair.” 

‘*How shall I reach my chamber?” 
asked Beatrice, half shrinking. 

‘By the wardrobe chamber. That is 
the nearest. Then you can go on by the 
corridor, the kitchen, or the drawing- 
rooms, 
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She took the coil of wax-taper he 
lighted for her, and entered on the secret 
stair. ‘‘ Keep it open till you think I am 
out of this,” she whispered. 

it was a rough and narrow passage 
between stone walls, and it soon brought 
her to a little door bolted on the stair side. 
The bolt slipped smoothly, and the oiled 
hinges turned without noise, carrying the 
weight of a small wardrobe. She entered 
a chamber with which she was already 
familiar. It was lighted by a single 
window high up in the wall, reached by 
steps, and looking into one of the dark 
courts under the garden embankment. 

Closing the door noiselessly, she list- 
ened a moment, then slipped out into an 
ante-room. 

Before her was a long corridor, and 
from the door of a near chamber a faint 
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light shone out through a half-drawn 
portiére. 

Stepping warily forward, Beatrice 


looked into the room. On a monumen- 
tal bed curtained with blue silk that in- 
creased her already startling pallor, lay 
the Countess Eleanor, asleep. Near the 
bed was a lace-draped cradle, with the tiny 
head of an infant on the pillow. Nina 
stood at one side, her hand touching the 
cradle, as if she had been rocking the 
babe, her face upturned, smiling and in- 
genuous, to look at Count Francesco op- 
posite. With his hands clasped behind 
his back, he gazed fixedly at the sleeping 
infant, his brow gloomy and his mouth 
stern. 

Beatrice gave but a glance, then fled 
along the corridor, and noiselessly re- 
gained her room. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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BY ARTHUR 

THE American theory of protection to 
American labor—a theory which, in one 
form or another, is now well-nigh uni- 
versal, though still unaeccepted in Eng- 
land—has, without question, been the 
mainspring of industrial progress in the 
United States. But there are industries 
which are wholly indigenous to America, 
which, therefore, have no special need 
of protection. One of these is what we 
know specifically as ‘* American watch- 


making.” Not merely watchmaking, 
one of the oldest of industries; but 


American watchmaking, quite a differ- 
ent thing, as the reader of this article 
will soon perceive. American watch- 
making is essentially a result of the 
American mind and character. If I 


WATCHMAKING.* 


CHARLTON, 


were asked to define this mind and this 
character, I should speak of them as, 
above all, mechanical. The American 
does not do with his hands what he can 
do with a machine. Hand-work 
of course, often indispensable, and the 
American makes skilful and valuable 
use of it; but the American sees clearly 
enough that traditions of the hand may 
mean nothing more than traditions of 
the dark ages. I could not possibly offer 
a more vivid illustration of American 
industry, as opposed to European indus- 


is, 


try, than our peculiar and original 
achievement in watchmaking. And I 


could not offer a better argument in 
favor of the American watch than by 
contrasting it with the typical European 


*The main facts presented in this article were obtained from personal interviews with Mr. Charles S. Cross- 
man and others prominent in horological matters ; also from such well-known essays as ‘‘ Systematic Watch- 


making in Americé 
‘“* Favre-Perret’s Speech at Philadelphia,” ete. 


,”’ Professor James C. Watson's ** Report on Horology at the Philadelphia Exhibition.” 
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watch. I say this without the least de- 
sire to indulge in unfair eulogy of home 
manufacture. But it seems to me that 
we Americans have a clear right to show 
pardonable pride in home manufacture, 
when it is undoubtedly superior to that 
of much older countries, and when, 
especially, it is the means of giving a 
lesson to those countries. 

The watch, I need hardly point out, 
has been regarded for a very long period 
as a necessary part of one’s outfit. But, 
until a comparatively brief while ago, 
it was rather an ornamental than a use- 
ful part. The old-fashioned Swiss, Eng- 
lish or French watch had a facile knack 
of not recording time. It was apt to 
be a very pretty thing of considerable 
artistic value; but there appears to be 
excellent ground for the opinion that a 
watch is meant chiefly to be useful, like 
a mariner’s compass or a thermometer. 
The outside of a watch, in other words, 
has less significance than its inside; a 
fact which to-day is recognised all over 
the world. But this fact was actually 
not recognised until American watch- 
making became a thoroughly-established 
industry. 

In order to make the difference be- 
tween the European and the American 
watch perfectly lucid to readers who 
have given slight attention to this inter- 
esting subject, I will present a compari- 
son between the two principal systems 
of watch manufacture. There was no 
such thing, until recently, as a watch 
factory in England, France, or Switzer- 
land. There isno manufactory in either 
of those countries that makes the rough 
movement, the dials, the hands, the wheels, 
the pinions, the balances, the jewels; gilds 
the wheels and plates, and performs 
all the other necessary operations for 
turning out the watch complete, and 
uniform from its inception, under one 
superintendence, and under one roof. 
The European system is to make watches 
by scattered and: disconnected labor. 
Some fifty different trades are employed 
at this labor, all independently of each 
other, being widely apart in certain in- 
stances, all working separately, or, in 
a sense, inharmoniously. Most of the 
labor, furthermore, is done by hand, and 
depends, in consequence, upon the indi- 
vidual excellence and steadiness of the 


workman; and this is variable in the 
very best hands. Again, the total value 
of each workman’s product being small, 
confined, as it is, to one part of a watch, 
the profits must necessarily be a very 
large percentage of the cost. The vari 
ous pieces and parts of a watch, as mads 
abroad, are finally grouped together }) 
anyone who chooses to call himself a 
manufacturer; engraved with his name, 
advertised and sold as his production, 
after having, of course, been more or less 
examined and tested by him. For this 
examination and testing, and for the en 
dorsement of his name, a profit of double 
the cost is frequently exacted. It must 
be added that a great majority of the 
watches manufactured on this system 
are unreliable, and only fit for trade 
purposes, ultimately imposing much 
annoyance and expense on their owners. 

Now, on theother hand, the American 
system is definite and harmonious. Ac 
cording to this system, it is held that a 
thousand watches can be produced per 
watch much cheaper than a dozen; also 
that a thousand watches of precisely the 
same size, identical in every part, can be 
produced at less cost than a thousand 
watches of various sizes, containing parts 
no two of which are precisely the same. 
The saving commences immediately with 
the buying of the crude material. It is 
purchased in quantities, and at the low 
est wholesale prices; whereas under the 
English system, the manufacture being 
so scattered, the cost is enormously in- 
creased. It is evident from this consider- 
ation alone that the manufacture under 
our American system starts with con- 
siderable advantage. The next question 
in economy is how to produce the many 
parts constituting a watch, at a minimum 
cost. It is evident that we must, pri 
marily, discard the slow, inaccurate, and 
laborious hand-work of the old system; 
and place trust in unfailing, accurate, 
automatic machines, which shall only 
require to be fed unremittingly by faith- 
ful attendants. After long and careful 
experiment, these machines were in- 
vented; and, from year to year, they 
have been constantly improved, At 
present they are perfect. Thus, Amer- 
ican manufacturers are enabled to be 
largely independent of skilled labor, 
with all its uncertainties, both as to 




















quality and quantity; while the economy 
of a machine which accomplishes the 
work of fifty pairs ef hands per day must 


be apparent to everyone. As to the 
quality of the watches produced under 
the American system, that has been fully 
tested. The American watch, it is now 
admitted, is a better, as well as a cheaper, 
watch, than any other. Foreign watches 
are scarcely used to-day in the United 
States and the Canadas. Several com- 
panies are now employing an army of 
operatives, ranging from 1,000 to 2,500 
cach, and carry on a phenomenal busi- 
ness, in the fact that the demand for their 
products is always in advance of their 
supply. This would not be the case, 
certainly, if the fact had not been plainly 
demonstrated that the American watch 
is superior at every point to the English 
or Swiss watch. Then, consider that the 
foreign-made watch is no longer what it 
used to be, having been, so to speak, 
more or less ‘‘ Americanized ;” that Eng- 
lish watches are no longer imported 
to this country; that even the Swiss 
watch, once so popular here, is now 


comparatively seldom called for. The 
Swiss watches, indeed, which have 
most sale in the United States at this 


writing are those known as ‘‘ non-mag- 
netic.” But American watches are also 
made non-magnetic—a most desirable 
condition, by the way. Finally, the 
main idea which underlies the Amer- 
ican system of watchmaking is, above 
all, the production of a good watch— 
one that can be relied upon year in 
and year out, to keep the time of day. 
Everything in the manufacture is sub- 
servient to this idea. Complicated as 
the mechanism of a watch is at best, the 
American watch is notably simple. The 
English plan of transmitting power from 
the mainspring to a series of wheels, by 
means of a chain composed of several 
hundred minute pieces, slowly unwind- 
ing itself from one wheel and winding 
itself on another, has been rejected. The 
same result—without risk of breakage or 
ungearing—can be obtained by means of 
a long, graduated mainspring, enclosed 
in a hollow wheel whose cogs, com- 
municating directly with the train, put 
and keep it in motion as the spring un- 
coils itself. Here is the radical distinc- 
tion in principle between the English 
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and the American watch; and it is a very 
important distinction, so far as practical 
results are concerned. 

Another merit of the American watch 
is uniform excellence. That machine 
which makes any portion of a watch 
faultlessly can make ten thousand similar 
portions just as faultlessly. By means 
of micrometric gauges, any deviation to 
the <oty 5th part of an inch can be de- 
tected in the machine. Human hands 
sannot rival this exactitude. It is the 
unfailing, unerring accuracy of exquisite- 
ly perfect machinery which gives abso- 
lutely uniform quality to the American 
watch. To quote from another writer: 
‘*The uniformity of all the parts leads to 
a result which is, perhaps, the chief feat- 
ure, ‘as it certainly is one of the greatest 
advantages, of the American watch; and 
that is the interchangeability of the parts. 
By this we mean that any one part in 
one watch can be easily fitted to another 
watch of the same grade, and perform the 
same functions that it did in the watch 
from which it was taken; and any move- 
ment will accurately fit any case of its 
series. The advantages of this inter- 
changeability are that, in case of the 
breaking of one or more parts of the 
watch, a fac-simile of the piece or pieces 
“an be promptly obtained at a small 
cost.” 

I think it must be now well understood 
just in what measure American watch- 
making differs, as a special industry, 
from watchmaking in general. Simplic- 
ity, accuracy, utility, economy, these are 
on the side of the American watch; and, 
on the side of the European watch, are 
the doubtful benefits of a complicated 
and irregular system of manufacture, 
depending largely upon the skill and 
integrity of each particular person en- 
gaged in the industry. Those who still 
cherish the notion that what comes from 
Europe must, @ priori, be of higher 
worth than what comes out of our own 
domestic labor and invention, may, pos- 
sibly, remain unconvinced that my argu- 
ment is decisive; in such an event I 
can only declare that their judgment is 
irreparably warped by their prejudice. 

To illustrate the increasing popularity 
of the American watch, and the decreas- 
ing popularity of the Swiss watch, I will 
print a few figures. In 1860 the Amer- 
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ican companies produced only 15,000 
watches. In 1863, they produced 100,000. 
In 1876—thirteen years later—they pro- 
duced 250,000; and in 1888 nearly 6,000 
per day. On the other hand, there were 
imported into the United States, in 1864, 
169,000 watches; in 1872, 366,000% in 1875, 
134,000. At present, as I have said al- 
ready, the Swiss watch has but a poor 
standing in our market compared to the 
home manufacture. The effect of our 
system of manufacture on Swiss watch- 
making was stated as early as 1875 by 
M. Edouard Favre-Perret, then a Commis- 
sioner to the United States: ‘‘In America 
everything is made by machinery; here 
we make everything by hand. Wecount 
in Switzerland about 40,000 workmen, 
making on an average each per annum 
40 watches. In the United States the 
average is 150 watches. Therefore, the 
machine produces three and a half to four 
times more than the workman. It re- 
mains for us to solve the situation. But 
how ean we get out of the corner into 
which we have been driven? To-day, 
even without machines, we cannot dispose 
of the 1,600,000 watches which our people 
can manufacture. How will it be if we 
establish machines which will thrice in- 
crease our production? We must either 
diminish the number of our hands and 
make machines, or else cling to our sys- 
tem and be resigned to see our industry 
decline.” So much for the bearing of in- 
dependent American manufacture upon 
one class of European mannfacture. So 
much for the original American mind 
acting in opposition to foreign tradition. 
The English asked once upon a time, 
**Who buys an American book?” May 
we notask now, ** Who buys an English 
wateh?” 

There is another aspect of this indus- 
try—the commercial—and, with a view 
to obtaining definite and trustworthy in- 
information on this point, I called upon 
Mr. Chas. 8S. Crossman, of Messrs. Chas. 
5. Crossman & Co., one of the most prom- 
inent firms in the watch trade in Maiden 
Lane. 

‘* Even ood watches do not sell them- 
selves,” Mr. Crossman said. ‘As to 
the American watch, its superiority is 
incontestable. Our firm have been strong 
advocates of it, and I have done what | 
could to explain its peculiar merits. If 


a person asks me why I consider the 
American watch superior to all others, 
[ answer that, aside from that kind of 
sentiment which often induces one to 
patronize home industry, there are prac- 
tical reasons why the American watecl 
is the best and why it sells best. The 
American watch will, as a rule, stand 
more hard usage and still keep good 
time ; its exposed parts may not be so 
elaborately finished as some grades of 
Swiss watches, of comparatively the same 
commercial value; but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the fine temper of 
the steel parts; the close adjustment to 
temperature ; the interchangeability of 
the parts of the movement, and the ease 
with which they are procured for repair 
ing purposes. The fact that they are made 
to standard sizes, to fit any quality or 
design of case, is also a strong point in 
favor of the American watch. Further 
more, many very fine grades of Ameri- 
an watches are now manufactured; and 
they cost less, considering their perfect 
timekeeping, than Swiss watches with 
famous names on them. But the fact is, 
that the American watch-buyer of to-day 
regards the whole subject from a money 
standpoint, and he does not care to spend 
ten or twenty per cent. for somebody's 
name, The names on most of the grades 
of American watches are an absolute 
guarantee of their value as timekeepers: 
but those names are not charged for. 
The cases used for Swiss watches are 
almost invariably made here; so, if a 
person insists upon buying a Swiss move- 
ment, he must take an American case 
with it. The question of relative merit 
in Swiss and American movements may 
still be an open one—personally, I prefer 
the American movement; but our cases 
are, beyond doubt, more elegant and 
artistic than those made in Europe. 
Therefore, I have no hesitation in advis 
ing Americans to buy American watches 
—for their strength, their accuracy and 
their beauty. We Americans, finally, 
now furnish England and her colonies 
with most of their watches; and that 
seems, also, to be a potent argument in 
favor of American manufacture.” 

A few notes on the history of Amer- 
ican watchmaking may be found in- 
structive and also entertaining. The 
first attempt to manufacture watches in 
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this country was made by Luther God- 
dard, at Shrewsbury, Mass., in 1809. 
His watches were similar to the English 


verge watches of his day; and, consid- 
ering that many parts of them were 
brought from England, could hardly 
have been otherwise. The first watch 
that came from his factory was sold to 
the father of ex-Governor Lincoln, of 
Worcester, Mass. Mr. Goddard remained 
in active business until his death, which 
occurred in 1842. After the Goddard 
watch came the Pitkin watch, which 
was a result of the first attempt to man- 
ufaeture watches by machinery in Amer- 
ica. Henry Pitkin, and James F. Pitkin, 
of Hartford, Conn., engaged in this trade. 
Their machinery was, of course, extreme- 
ly crude, yet not destitute of inventive 
genius. The first Pitkin watches were 
turned out in 1888, with the help of four 
apprentices, each of whom received $30 
a year. The Pitkins were not successful, 
financially, with their enterprise, and 
their trade was brought to an end in 1852. 
Another American pioneer in the horo- 
logical industry was Jacob D. Custer, 
who manufactured about a dozen watches 
between 1840 and 1845. The Custer 
watches are, to say the least of them, 
creditable achievements. They have lever 
escapements, three-quarter plates, and 
are about as large as a 14-size Waltham. 
The balance-bridge is of steel, and fits 
into a countersink in the plate, so that it 
is flush with the top of the upper plate. 
The cases, which he also made himself, 
are of gold. 

The first great firm of American watch- 
makers was that of Dennison, Howard & 
Davis, of Boston. This was established 
mainly through the efforts of Mr. A. L. 
Dennison. The firm was identified for 
a while with the American Horologe 
Company. It was afterwards identified 
with that of the Warren Manufacturing 
Company. Samuel Curtis was interested 
in both companies as capitalist. To state 
the exact truth, there never was such 
a firm as Dennison, Howard & Davis; 
these names were really a trade-mark, 
nothing more. Messrs. Howard & Davis 
were partners in the clock business, 
whereas Mr. Dennison was superintend- 
ent of the watch factory on salary, and 
a prospective interest in the profits. The 
first hundred watches which they manu- 
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factured were engraved ‘* Warren Com- 
pany.” They were made from a model 
invented by Mr. Dennison. The latter's 
idea was to produce a watch which should 
be, in certain respects, different from 
anything then in the market, and, at the 
same time, have it resemble in a general 
way the ordinary English watch. The 
public at that time knew no other watches 
but the Swiss and English, with a prefer- 
ence for the English. Mr. Dennison de- 
signed his watch to run eight days, as he 
thought an eight-day watch would be 
in popular demand. Unfortunately, it 
proved a failure from the start, from a 
mechanical standpoint, and no doubt it 
would have proved a failure commer- 
cially. This was about the state of 
affairs when Mr. N. P. Stratton, one 
of the original apprentices with the 
Pitkins, came on the field. He at once 
advised Mr. Dennison to make a one- 
day watch. This was done, and a purely 
American watch was finally produced. 
This same watch was afterwards manu- 
factured by the Boston and American 
Watch Companies for several years, and 
is essentially the 18-size movement of 
to-day, although it has naturally under- 
gone many improvements. The first 
hundred movements were, as previously 
stated, engraved ** Warren Company ;” 
and the remaining nine hundred, made 
during their stay at Roxbury, were 
engraved, ‘‘ Samuel Curtis.” 

Mr. Dennison encountered one serious 
difficulty; he was unable to etch and 
gild satisfactorily. In consequence, the 
company decided to send Mr. Stratton 
to Coventry, England, in the autumn of 
1852. He remained there several weeks, 
and, by the use of a little money, and 
also a little strategy, he was fully able to 
master the art, which was then a trade 


secret. He arrived home in November, 
1852. No watches were, however, turned 


out that year, but early in the spring 
perfected watches were put on the market. 

In the spring of 1854 there was formed 
the Waltham Improvement Company, 
which was destined to have a vast influ- 
ence upon the new American industry. 
This company was incorporated with a 
capital of $100,000, the price of a single 
share of stock being $1,000. The Boston 
Watch Company purchased thirty shares, 
and erected a factory at Waltham, Mass, 
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This building was ready for occupancy 
in October, 1854: and then began the 
work of making watches in Waltham, 
which is now famous as one of the prin- 
cipal seats of the watchmaking indus- 
try. The Boston Company had about 
one hundred employees and were pre- 
paring to push their business vigorously, 
at least so far as their means would per- 
mit. There was not too much money 
in the treasury, by any means. At one 
critical moment, Messrs. Fellows and 
Schell came to their assistance with $20,- 
000, at the same time taking the exclusive 
agency for the sale of the goods. I may 
recall here an incident which is not with- 
out significance. Mr. P.S. Bartlett, who 
was employed in the factory, happened 
to visit, one day, a neighboring village, 
which had formerly been his home. 
While seated on the proverbial nail-keg 
in front of the village store, he was ac- 
costed by some of the natives, who in 
quired curiously what he was doing at 
Waltham. He replied that he was work- 
ing in a watch factory, which was turning 
out seven watches per day. They were 
much astonished at this statement, for 
they did not even know that such a thing 
as a watch factory existed in America. 
The Improvement Company, mean- 
while, kept making improvements to 
their real estate. Unluckily, bad times 
were in store for the watch company, 
and, in 1857, their business was placed 
in the hands of an assignee. The plant 
of the company was then sold to Mr. 
Royal E. Robbins, of the firm of Rob 
bins & Appleton, importers of watches 
in New York. Messrs. Tracy and Baker, 
of Philadelphia, were partners with Mr. 
Robbins in the purchase. Within a few 
days the factory was again in operation, 
with Mr. A. L. Dennison still as super- 
intendent. As neither Mr. Tracy nor 
Mr. Baker had any faith in the enter- 
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prise, they sold their interest to Mr. 
Robbins. Eventually, a new company, 
with the title of the American Watch 
Company, was organized, with Mr. Rob- 
bins as treasurer, a position which he 
holds at the present day. The foresight 


5 


of Mr. Robbins, in establishing the busi- 
ness on the broadest basis, has proved 


him to be a man of rare business judg- 
ment. 

It should be added that there are com- 
panies, besides the one just mentioned, 
which have attained exceptional distince- 
tion, and which rival the most prosper 
For example, the Elgin National 
Watch Company, of Elgin, Illinois, which 
employs 2,500 operatives, and turns out 
1,500 watches every day. Mr. T. M. 
Avery, the able president of the Elgin 
Company, is a gentleman of very wide 
business experience, and is in other re- 
spects fitted to be the head of so vast an 
enterprise. There are several other com- 
peers not far behind. 

To trace the evolution of the American 
watch to its present state of perfect mech- 
anism,and to recounithe history of wateh- 
making in this country during the last 
quarter of a century, would be an inter- 
esting, but extremely difficult, task. — It 
cannot be undertaken here. As an Amer- 
ican industry, watchmaking now ranks 
tenth, or perhaps higher. 
ployment to number of 
skilled artisans, men and women; and it 
is worthy of note that women are paid 
about as well as men in this industry. 

For time past, Mr. Crossman 
has been contributing to the Jeweler’s 
Circular a series of valuable historical 
articles entitled ‘* A Complete History of 
Watch and Clock Making in America;” 
and I wish to acknowledge special in 
debtedness here to these articles, which, 
[ understand, are to be brought together 
eventually in book form, 
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BY DAVID 

T is not possible to put 
into words, written 
or spoken, the inner 
history of an organ- 


ization. The hidden 
impulse that gives 


birth to concerted ac- 
tions may not be told, 
though the actions themselves may be- 
come parts of history, So, though the 
record of the Twenty-second Regiment, 
N. G. S. N. Y., has become incorporated 
in the history of New York, the multi- 
farious influences which led to its forma- 
tion, and the patriotic thoughts and de- 
sires that have kept it a living, active 
body through almost a generation, are 
not to be gathered into any chapter, 
short or long, that forms a part of that 
history. 
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The story of this Regiment dates back 
only to the beginning of the civil war. 
Before that time the military spirit of 
the North slumbered. There was, indeed, 
the nucleus of a National Guard. There 
were even regiments, that with due com- 
missions and trappings of war, main- 
tained the semblance of a domestic army. 
Collectively, however, they formed no 
more than a nucleus; and, separately, 
the little organizations, companies, bat- 
talions, and regiments amounted to hard- 
ly more than those bands of ‘‘ trainers” 
whose principal function in New Eng- 
land was to enliven the infrequent hol- 
idays. 

At the outbreak of war, however, in 
1861, these organizations proved valuable. 
They were so many rallying-points at 
which the available soldierly element of 
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the country gath- 
ered for the defence 
of the national hon- 
or. So much of his- 
torical reminiscence 
would be out of 
place were it not 
for the fact that 
the genesis of the 
Twenty-second Re- 
giment occurred by 
reason of — these 
facts, and after this 
fashion. The coun- 
try needed an army, 
and, as a part of 
that army, this Re- 
giment sprang into 
being. There were 
sundry small mili- 
tary organizations, 
mainly among the 
financial circles of 
the city —insurance 


men and bank em- 
which had 
been kept alive more 
after the manner of 
athletic clubs than 
anything else, but 


ployees 


which had main- 

tained, in holiday 

fashion, the  out- 

ward forms of mili- 

tary discipline. At 

that time, the Amer- 

ican people had not 

learned the import- 

athletic 

sports, and the *‘ play-soldiers” had been 
good-naturedly derided by the staid busi- 
ness men of the community. 

When the first blast of war was blown, 
the value of these organizations was 
shown, and presently there was a regi- 
ment. Some of these companies joined 
together with new ones that were formed ; 
and James Monroe being elected colonel, 
they held themselves in readiness for 
that service which the country was like- 
‘ly to demand of any of her able-bodied 
citizens. Duly incorporated in the Na- 
tional Guard, they became the Twenty 
second Regiment. 

Middle-aged men will remember to- 
day the half-contemptuous derision with 


ance of 


which people talked in the first year of 
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the war about the ** home guards.” The 
tone of the comment was altered after- 
ward when these home guards 
proved their value at the seat of war; 
but at first, when regiment after regi- 
ment was starting southward, and when 
the high premium of popular applause 
was given freely to every man who went 
into active service, the home guards suf- 
fered by comparison in popular esteem. 
The Twenty-second formed a part of the 
home guard for the first year of the war. 
In other words, its members were men, 
for the most part, of established position 
who held themselves ready for any ser- 
vice that might be required of them by 
the nation, but who did not hasten to re- 
linquish everything in the first mad rush 


same 
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of volunteers. Not every man the country 
had at command was called to the front 
at once, but the possibilities of the case 
required that every man should hold him- 
self in readiness, and this organization 
was, until May, 1862, a portion of the 
reserve. At the opening of 
the summer campaign of 
1862, however, there came a 
call for more troops, though 
even at that time it was not 
believed that long service 
would be required of any. 
The ‘‘Union Greys,” as 
the Twenty-second was then 
called, were among the first 
to respond to this call. They 
had already been in the State 
service since the fall of 61, 
and the members were be- 
ginning to chafe under the 
ridicule that stay-at-home 
soldiers received. They were 
ready for active service, and 
under Colonel Monroe's lead- 
ership they started for the 
front. They went out in re- 
sponse to one of the numer- 
ous calls that were made by 
the government at the time 
when it was believed that a 
short and vigorous campaign 


was going to cnd the great 
struggle between the North 
and the South. Their term of 
service this time was only 
three months ; and leaving 
New York on May 28, 
they returned on September 


1862, 


5 of the same year. 

Baltimore at that time was 
an important point,and thither 
the Regiment was sent to await 
marching orders. did 
not come for some three weeks, 
and when they came, directed 
the Regiment's course to Harp- 
ers Ferry. It so happened 
that this campaign wasa blood- 


These 


less one, and the Twenty-sec- 
ond returned from their first 
term of service without hay- 
ing been under fire. They 
suffered however, for 
Colonel Monroe was stricken 
with illness in Baltimore, and 
the Regiment 
Harper's Ferry under the command of 
Lieutenant - Colonel Lloyd Aspinwall. 
Thither after a shcert time Colonel Mon- 
roe followed them, and reassumed the 
command. While there, however, he 
suffered a relapse; and before the short 


loss, 


pr weeded to 
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campaign was ended, he died. The com- 
mand again devolved upon the Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, and he brought the Regi- 
ment back to New York, acting as Colonel 
until the following winter, when by 
choice of the Regiment he was given the 
full rank. 

Resuming its place in the home guards, 
where, later, it was destined to make an 
honorable record, the Regiment remained 
at home until early in the summer of 
1863. Even by that time the government 
had not learned the seriousness of the 
emergency, and had not ceased to call for 
troops to serve for brief periods. There 
was again acall, this time for thirty days’ 
service; and the boys of the Twenty- 
second were numbered among those who 
responded, They were ordered to Penn- 
syivania where the situation was con- 
sidered gravest; and proceeding: first to 
Harrisburg they marched thence to join 
the Army of the Potomac at Waynes- 
boro. In the second campaign, though 
they did no actual fighting, they were 
under fire when Fitz-Hugh Lee bom- 
barded Carlisle, Pa., and conducted them- 
selves like veterans. 

At Waynesboro they remained for a 
short time ouly, being recalled to meet 
a graver situation at home than even 
the forefront of the army line present- 
ed. The famous draft riots of 1863 had 
broken out in New York City, and the 
home guards’ time of active service 
had come. The Twenty-second were or- 
dered direct to New York, and came at 
once. When they arrived the actual 
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fighting, 


which only lasted a week in the 
city, was over, but the apprehension of 
the citizens was by no means allayed. All 
available foree was kept under arms for 
some time, and the Twenty second were 
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on active duty for several weeks. They 
were stationed at Elm Park and were 
charged with the duty of guarding the 
water-works of the city; for it was a time 
when all kinds of plots were suspected, 
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and it was believed that any sort of an 
attempt was likely to be made to destroy 
the city. 

Since that time, the Regiment has been 
only twice so placed that fighting seemed 
imminent, and only once in actual con- 
flict. It formed a part of the military 
escort of the Orangemen’s parade in 
1871, at the time of the famous Orange 
riot. In this emeute, for it was nothing 
more, a number of lives were lost; and 
the military being assailed by the mob, 
fired numerous shots into the crowd, 
though in no case was the order given 
to fire. To the Twenty-second Regiment 
alone is the credit given of not firing a 
single shot. The provocation was severe, 
and some of the men in every other 
regiment gave way to the temptation, 
but not a man in the Twenty-second 
discharged his piece. 

Again, at the time of the great rail- 
road riots of 1877, there was apprehen- 
sion of general trouble in the city; and 
as a matter of precaution some of the 
military were kept under orders day and 
night for a week. The Twenty-second 
among other regiments was kept on duty, 
and remained during the week at their 
armory. 

Although, as told, the Regiment has 
never had any actual fighting to do, it 
has the proud record of having always 
turned out for duty stronger than it has 
usually turned ont for parade. It mus- 
tered almost its full strength when or- 
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dered to the front in the war, and there 
have been few absentees whenever there 
has been any prospect of actual work. 
In respect of soldierly discipline and 
drill the standard that has been main- 
tained is very high, and it has ranked in 
this respect as high as any other in the 
State. Since the establishment of the 
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established and maintained a range of 
its own at Clifton, Staten Island. This, 
however, was given up when Creedmoor 
was made the general practicing ground, 

There will always considerable 
difficulty in establishing exact faets in 
the history of the Regiment with the 
accuracy Which history demands: for the 


be 
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State Camp of Instruction at Peekskill 
the Twenty-second has paid three visits 
to that school; and last summer varied 
the usual programme by marching from 
this city to the camp. The march, like 
all the other exercises, was accomplished 
in soldierly fashion, and the reputation 
of the Regiment was fully maintained. 
The first year in which the camp was 
open, the different regiments that visited 
it were rated by the State officials in 
order of their performances; and the 
Twenty-second received the highest rat- 
ing of any of those in the competition, 
although more than one of the ** crack” 
regiments were there. After the first year 
this rating was discontinued. In the per- 
centage of members present in camp, also, 
the Twenty-second has ranked higher 
than any of the other regiments that 
have visited the place. 

Among the specialities in military 
matters in which this Regiment has al- 
ways maintained high rank may be men- 
tioned its rifle practice. It was among 
the first to institute this as a regular ex- 
ercise; and before the ranges were estab- 
lished at Creedmoor, the Twenty-second 


reason that the regimental records were 
destroyed in a fire which occurred in the 
Until 
recently no serious attempt was made to 
collect the data for a complete history 
of the Regiment, and the lapse of time 
since the fire has made the work exceed 
ing difficult. The outline of main facts, 
however, is easily recalled. 


armory nearly twenty years ago. 


As was said, James Monroe the 
first colonel of the Regiment. He was 
succeeded within a year by Lloyd Aspin 
wall. His successors have been James 
F. Cox, George B. Post, William W. 
Remmey, Josiah Porter, and John T. 
Camp, the present colonel. While the 
standing maintained by the Regiment has 
always been high, it is told now by the 
old members that the most of the laurels 
won by the Twenty-second for advanced 
discipline and soldierly bearing were cap 
tured during the time that Colonel Porter 
was incommand. Heisnow the Adjutant 
General of the State of New York; and 
it was by his untiring efforts and vigorous 
attention to details that the Regiment 
came, as it did, to the very front rank of 
the National Guard, as a military body. 


Was 
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The history 
of the Twen- 
ty - second, 
by  compa- 
nies, is, 
explained 
above, older 
than as a re- 
giment, and 
in 
the compa- 
nies there 
are notewor- 
thy reminis- 
cences of patriotic spirit, as well as of 
the famous names on their rolls. 
Company A was organized about the 
time the war broke out, by Captain 
James Otis, who afterward became State 
Senator. The recruits he raised were, 
for the most part, young men of con- 
siderable business and social prominence 
in the city. This was for 
a long time considered the 
‘“swell” company of the 
Regiment; and to the lib- 
erality and dash of the boys 
of Company A is due, ina 
great measure, the reputa- 
tion of the entire body. In 


as 


some of 
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Company A was the first 
movement toward the es- 
tablishment of regular rifle 
practice, which finally re- 
sulted in the adoption of 
the present system throughout all the 
regiments of the National Guard of the 
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State. General George W. Wingate 
was, for several years, the captain of 
this company, and is credited with hay- 
ing worked out the system in the course 
of his practical labors in the instruction 
of his own men, 

Company B, even at the breaking out 
of the war, had a well-earned reputation, 
all its own, for the excellence of its drill 
and discipline. It was organized in 1860 
among the patrons of Wood’s Gymna- 
sium—then a place of considerable fame. 
The perfection of the training this com- 
pany received made its drill as wonderful 
as that of the famous Ellsworth’s Zouaves 
of Chicago. It was an independent com- 
pany at the outbreak of hostilities in 1861, 
but in the fall of that year joined with 
the several other similar organizations 
that composed the Twenty-second. 
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Company C was organized by its first 
captain, afterward colonel of the Regi- 
ment, George B. Post, the well-known 
architect. He recruited it almost entirely 
among his personal friends, who were 
willing to follow him into the service at 
the time, in 1861, when there seemed a 
probability of every able-bodied citizen 
being called on to bear arms. 

Company D was also formed under 
the first impulse of the war-fever, which 
spread over the country after the firing 
on Fort Sumter. On May 9, 1861, a 
meeting of more or less excited business 
men was held in a down-town insurance 
office, and it was determined to organ- 
ize a military company then and there. 
Committees were appointed to take the 
proper steps toward organization; and, 
four days later, A. Foster Higgins was 
clected the first captain of the company. 
It was known from the first 
‘Union Greys,” 
quet that was afterward 
given to the entire Regi- 
ment; and included among 
its members a number of 
men who have since at- 
tained very considerable 
prominence, Richard Vose 
was chosen first-lieutenant 
at the time of its organiza- 
tion, and M. Floy Read- 
ing, second lieutenant. In 
its ranks were James F. 
Cox, afterward colonel of the Twenty- 
second, and Private Sterry, afterward 
colonel of the Sixth. Also in the ranks 
were a number of presidents, and other 
officials, of some of the leading banks 
and insurance companies of the city. 

Company E is an outgrowth of Com- 
pany B; and aside from the fact that it 
it has taken 
place as one 
of the fin- 
est compa- 
nies in the 
National 
Guard, it is 
also noted 
for the num- 
ber of mem 
bers who 
have earned 
promotion. 
Its first cap- 
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tain was Jolin T. Camp, now colonel of 
the Regiment. He was succeeded by Cap- 
tain Eugene A. Heath, who was afterward 
commissary. Subsequently the company 
was commanded by Captains William 
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C. Besson, Joseph M. Congdon, W. M. 
West, 


Dunning, Joseph G. 
Freeman and B. Thurston. 
Company F was organized in January, 


George P. 


1862. It is principally noted for the part 
it took in the development of rifle prac- 
tice, the members of the company defray- 
ing the expense of establishing the rifle 
range at Clifton. Company G has num- 
bered among its members Stuart L. Wood- 
ford, George DeForrest Lord, John Slade, 
Benjamin F. Butler, Henry A. Oakley, 
John H. Draper, Lonsdale Boardman, 
John Brower and Josiah Porter. The 
company was the winner of the ‘* Ward 
Trophy,” a prize offered by Brigadier 
General William G. Ward for the high- 
est average attendance at company drills. 

Company H was organized on Marchi 
22, 1861, at the house of Mr. C. T. White, 
No. 381 Fifth Avenue; and was, like many 
of the other companies, a result of the 
war-fever, being oneof the organizations 
first to prepare for the troubles that long- 
headed men foresaw. This company was 
equipped, as was, indeed, the entire Regi- 
ment, by private subscriptions, Messrs. 
Ward Brothers, the bankers, being the 
first subscribers toward the fund that was 


raised for the purpose. So liberal were 
the subscriptions received, that the State 
was put to no expense in the matter of 
equipping the Regiment. Captain John 
EK. Parsons was the first commander of 
Company IT. 

Company I was organized in 1862 by 
Asa Bird Gardner, who was afterward 
elected its captain. After the close of the 
war he entered the regular army of the 
United States, and became Judge Advyo 
cate on the Staff of the late General Han 
cock, He was succeeded in the command 
of the company by Captain David 8. 
Brown, who was afterward promoted to 
the position of lieutenant-colonel. 

The original Company K was called 
the Lindsay Blues, and served with the 
Regiment during the continuance of the 
war, after which it was disbanded. In 
1873, however, 5S. Ellis Briggs organized 
a Company K to fill the vacaney, and 
became its first captain. 

The Twenty-second has never been a 
very large regiment numerically, its pre- 
sent membership of some six hundred 
being about the same that it had during 
the war. It has, however, held its own, 
in respect of the enthusiasm and regular 
hard work of its members, more steadily 
than most of the others in the National 
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Guard. <A present drawback is the dis- 
content felt by the men at the quarters 
they occupy in their armory in West 
Fourteenth Street. This has deteriorated 
sadly within the past four or five years, 
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and in comparison with the armories of 
some of the other regiments is decidedly 
undesirable. It is expected, however, 
that as soon as the projected building of 
a new armory shall become an accom- 
plished fact the Regiment will have new 
growth and a fresh impulse of enthusi- 
asm. There is no doubt that this will be 
accomplished before long; for the plans 
have been completed and a site secured 
for a new building at Sixty-seventh 
Street and the Western Boulevard, and 
bids on the construction work have been 
advertised for already. The new armory 
promises to be one of the finest specimens 
of modern military architecture in the 
United States. Its 
designer, John P. 
Leo, is a captain in 
the Regiment as 
well as an archi- 
tect of distinction. 
To its east lie Cen- 
tral Park and the 
noble edifices 
which are convert- 
ing the upper West 
Side into a series 
of palaces ; to its 
west the Hudson 
River backed by 
the hills of Hobo- 
ken and the blue 
walls of the Pali- 
sades. It is to stand 
on high ground, 
and will be a dis- 
tinguishing  feat- 
ure of the elegant 
neighborhood — in 
which it will hold so prominent a place. 
The biock is irregular, Broadway at this 
point running far from parallel with 
Ninth Avenue. 

The irregularity, however, is fortunate, 
as it enables the architect to give a 
longer and more imposing facade than 
would be possible if the block were of 
the regular New York size, two hundred 
feet wide. 

The front of the building, as it is to 
be, is a superb facade of gray granite 
walls broken by towers and thrown into 
bold relief by red terra-cotta or slate 
roofs. There are three stories from the 
outside, indicated by gracefully massed 
Tudor windows. The lowest, or ground 
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floor, is flush with the sidewalk, enabling 
the occupants to enter and depart with- 
out breaking. A square four-storey tow- 
er with semi-mansard roof breaks the 
front in about the middle, and suggests 
the donjons of the middle ages. The 68th 
street corner is a light round tower 
whose summit rises over the adjacent 
roof-lines. The 69th street corner is a 
bastion, and is almost a building in itself, 
culminating in a flat-pointed quadrilat- 
eral roof. 

The granite walls rise above the roof 
proper; and are battlemented so as to 
afford embrasures to its occupants in 
case of riot or insurrection. The win- 
dows are long, so 
as to provide light 
and ventilation ; 
but narrow so as 
to allow but little 
chance to a_hos- 
tile bullet. On the 
larger wall - sur- 
faces they are ar- 
ranged in groups 
of three. On the 
corner tower and 
bastion they are 
arranged singly ; 
and give a grim 
expression to the 
lower floor of the 
building. Two 
great doors, lead- 
ing under broad 
and massive arches 
-one on the cor- 
ner of 69th street 
and the other near 
the round tower on the other corner— 
break the facade, and allow the Regi- 
ment to deploy with perfect ease and 
regularity. The roof-line is artistically 
broken at five points by the towers, bas- 
tion and two depressed wall-surfaces. 
The effect is picturesque in the extreme, 
recalling some medieval castle rather 
than one of the hideous barns used as 
armories in this country. A feature of 
the edifice is the roof, which springs from 
side-wall to side-wall and requires no 
other support. In section it is the seg- 
ment of an ellipse; and in construction 
a series of truss-girders of great strength 
and lightness. 

The interior of the building is very 
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simple. The front hall is parallel with 
the front wall, and opens into the main 
apartments and the great drill-room. 
The latter is a magnificent room with a 
surface of over 30,000 square feet. On 
its Broadway side are the armorer’s 
room, the headquarters, the library, and 
the offices of the line officers, the adju- 
tant, the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned staff. On the 68th street side are the 
drum-corps room and ten locker rooms. 

The interior decoration is simple but 
artistic. The walls are in rough finish; 
the halls and are ornamented 
cabinet-work. The heating, illuminat- 
ing, plumbing, and ventilation are ac- 


rooms 


cording to the latest ideas of sanitary 
engineering. 

The interior arrangement of the build 
ing conforms to the latest ideas of mili 
taryart. The drill-room is on the ground 
floor, so that the oscillation produced by 
the rhythmic marching of a large body 
of men is reduced toa minimum. The 
provisions for a large supply of water 
are admirable, so that in ease of a seri 
ous riot, the Regiment could easily with 
stand a siege for a month. The exits 
and entrances are so skilfully construct 
ed that a hundred men could readily 
hold the building against twenty times 
their number. 
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JOR a long time the 
Minuet my 
mind, a myth —a 
thing intangible and 
impalpable — glim- 
mering through the 
romance of the past 
EE =} like Ossian’s Ghost, 
refusing to come even within the domain 
of possibility. Of the great Chorea Mach- 
aboerorum or La Danse Macabre we have 
ocular demonstration, Was not the four- 
teenth century redolent of it?) Has not 
its grotesque grimness figured in sculpt- 
ure, painting, tapestry and music? Is not 
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the ghastly drama recorded on cloistered 
walls and in stately churches from An- 
jou, Amiens and Rouen to Wortley Hall 
in Gloucestershire? Do we not shudder 
at it in Liibeck, and groan at sight of it 
in Hexham? Do not the convent bells of 
Basel tingle with it? Has not the ‘* Ima- 
gines Mortis” of Holbein visited us in 
our dreams? Does not the cloister ‘* Aux 
Innocents ” inseribe it upon her banner? 
Has it not insinuated its ugliness into 
popular art? But, alas, save in the ex- 
quisite harmonies and rythmical combi- 
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of Beethoven and Mozart and 
Haydn, where shall we look for the his 
torical Minuet. Nevertheless, it entered 
into my conception, like the religion 
of Rabelais, “*‘a great perhaps.” and. 
finally, it fairly took its place within the 
realm of probability. After this first 
step it long remained enveloped in an 
atmosphere of mystery. 
students of geography are wont to locate 
unknown towns and rivers with incom- 
prehensible and unpronounceable names 
in the unexplored topography of Asia 
Minor, so I hung the Minuet somewhere 
behind the curtains of past generations, 
among the days of chivalrous knight 
errantry and ceremonious magnificence, 
and longed for Gulliver's conjurer to 
bring before my eyes those visions of 
brave and romantic times that I might 
serutinize them at will. But as no con 
jurer appeared, I scrutinized the portraits 
that hung upon the walls of the family 
mansion under whose my father 
was born, and in whose halls colonial 
governors and officials had dined and 
supped, and, perchance, danced the Min- 
uet. Beneath the glances of those eyes 
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which looked from the walls into my 
own, conjecture began to assume the form 
of conviction. <A further contemplation 
of perukes and farthingales' strengthened 
that conviction, but a resolute and per- 
sistent study of my great-grandfather’s 
and great-grandmother’s portraits, with 
a score of portraits of aunts, uncles and 
cousins, reaching across a period of two 
centuries, at last made mea firm believer. 
| had at once the enthusiasm of a new 
convert. Those people danced—at least 
some of them must have danced; and if 
they did, it must perforce have been the 
Minuet. A less stately diversion, a less 
solemn triviality could never have been 
the recreation of those patched and pow- 
dered dames, those gentlemen with gold 
snuff-boxes and powdered periwigs. Im- 


agine them a moment guilty of the 
élan of the polka or raquet ! Or even 


the rapid sinuosities of the German! Im- 
possible! If Haydn, as is recorded, played 
at a concert in a tie-wig, with a sword at 
his side, in just such attire my grand- 
father must have led the queenly beauty 
whose picture hangs by his own, to the 
Minuet. Belief, as well as scepticism, 
sometimes gives impetus to inquiry, and 
having once caught the slender thread, 
I straightway proceeded to unravel the 
mystery, and, lo! like the opening of the 
fisherman’s casket in the Arabian tale, 
the clearing away of the first smoke 
reveals positive and indisputable proofs. 
An ancient aunt produces a letter by a 
grand-uncle who figured conspicuously 
as a hero of colonial times, and who now 
hangs as conspieuously upon the walls 
of my father’s library. He writes of 
wedding festivities in the neighborhood 
of the good old town of Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and says, with very evident 
self-gratulation: ‘* I danced the Minuet 
two successive evenings with Miss Dolly, 
and so I had the happiness of touching 
her beautiful hand and looking into her 
beautiful eyes.” 

No hoydenish raquet or intoxicating 
waltz gave the lovers of that age the 
opportunity to encircle the waist of the 
loved one. The coveted pressure of dain- 
ty fingers, the tell-tale glance into the 
soft tender eyes could be obtained only 
through the stately measures of the 
Minuet: and the homage of love and 
admiration made itself felt through the 
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ceremony of a dignified balance and the 
decorum of a profound reverence. Did 
men and maidens trifle with the tender 
passion in those days? Was it only 
Roy’s wife of Aldivalloch who cheated ? 
Perhaps not, and yet we cannot but 
think that there was a chivalrous respect 
toward women, and a lofty dignity of 
demeanor on the part of women, which, 
unfortunately, are not the marked char- 
acteristics of this period. One need not 
be a pessimist to see that. Our grand- 
fathers rose and stood in the presence of 
our grandmothers, even at the risk of 
discomfort and inconvenience, but in 
those days there were no street-cars, and 

-no Woman's Rights Conventions! 

The Minuet was indeed a most dainty 
and clegant pantomime—picturesque in 
its graceful and elaborate poses. Says 
an ancient chronicle: ‘*The cavalier 
takes his lady by the hand and makes 
two steps forward with her, both keep- 
ing in the same line, after which he 
causes her to describe a circle around 
him, which brings her back to the same 
spot where she stood. They then cross 
each other during four or five minutes, 
looking at each other as they pass, and 
ending with a profound genuflexion— 
the whole gravely and without laughing, 
since the Minuet in Europe is the most 
serious diversion in society.” 

Was it this seriousness which so im- 
pressed Lord Chesterfield, when he said 
of two persons who were dancing a 
Minuet, that they looked as if they were 
hired to do it, and were doubtful of 
being paid! A coupée, a high-step, and 
a balance to the time of the musie was 
an amusement, but it was a solemn one, 
and it may be that it was this feature 
which rendered its fascinations so irre- 
sistible to the greatest dignitaries of 
Church and State, for we read of learned 
abbés and other high ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries who not only danced the Min- 
uet, but danced within the sacred walls 
of the Eternal City. 

The origin of this dance is generally 
attributed to France; some maintaining 
that it came from the province of Poi- 
tou, others, that it more rightfully be- 
longs to the peasants of Anjou. Be this 
as it may, Louis XIV. became so enam- 
ored of it as to introduce it at Ver- 

53 1660, at which time the 
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THE 
elder Lully wrote music for it, which 
now enters into the classics of the divine 
art. From Versailles it was of course 
readily accepted at all the courts of 
Europe, and rapidly became the most 
fashionable dance of theage. Never had 
Terpsichorean fascinations stronger pow- 
er or larger sway. Assemblies of court, 
and even church dignitaries met in 
magnificent palaces to engage in the 
serious diversion; and though it owed 
its origin to France, it attained its greatest 
glory in Rome and other Italian cities. 

Its name is derived from menu—sig- 
nificant of the little steps which make 
the progress of the dancer through its 
elaborate ceremonies. In such a gor- 
geous pantomime a false step was a ¢ca- 
lamity indeed, which must have subject- 
ed the trespasser to overwhelming em- 
barrassment. The ‘faux pas,” which 
Moliére handles so dexterously and wit- 
tily in his *‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 
receives no little piquaney from this fact. 

And this dignified recreation was the 
rebound from the wild, voluptuous and 
almost immoral dances which directly 
preceded it, when even princes of the 
blood danced with stage-dancers, and 
vied with them in what a writer of the 
time called ‘‘a mere twinkling of the 
From such excesses the Minuet 
came as a redeeming power, and abbés 
and cardinals may have regarded it as a 
rebuke to license and an endorsement of 
better manners and morals, 

Many of its ancient votaries won rep- 
utation and fortune. Mlles. Vestris, 
Allard and Guimard were famous ex- 
ponents of its beauty and grace; and 
Dufort and Liepig made immense sums 
in giving lessons to those who wished 
to excel in the art. 
who have learned to dance ” is especially 
true of the Minuet, and lessons not only 


legs.” 


** Those move easiest 


became enormously expensive, but the 
compendium of rules and regulations 
required for its performance made a re- 


spectable volume. One Gennaro Magri, 
Maitre de Ballet in the Royal Military 
Academy of His Sicilian Majesty, gave 
in his code five essentials to the proper 
execution of the Minuet: ‘* A languish- 
ing eye, a smiling mouth, an imposing 
carriage, innocent hands, and ambitious 
feet.” With such requirements can we 
doubt the seriousness or the refinement 
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of this amusement to our hooped and 
powdered grandmothers ? 

In the eighteenth century Marcello 
was the prominent instructor in Paris, 
and his lessons were sought after at fab 
ulous prices, when, at last, like the Ger 
man scholar who regretted that he did 
not devote his entire life to the study of 
one Greek particle instead of two, he 
made it the business of his life to teach 
one thing, la révérence, and, pursuing 
this idea, is said to have taught two 
hundred and thirty-six kinds of bow and 
courtesy—the bow when presented at 
court, bow to a gentleman, to a lady, 
to a fiancée, to the father and mother of 
the fiancée, and so ad infinitum. Think 
what a contributor to domestic happiness 
Marcello would be in this day if he 
could teach the appropriate and satis- 
factory bow to a mother-in-law! The 
presentation bow is said to have cost 
prodigiously, so careful and painstaking 
was the instruction; and during the pro 
cess Marcello himself was accustomed to 
personate the king, and so magnificent 
was he that he is said to have eclipsed 
‘Le Grand Monarque™ himself. The 
flower of the nobility, and even princes, 
were in his classes, and with the priv- 
ilege of the he scolded, 
stamped, and ridiculed at pleasure, all 
of which was submitted to with the ut 
most amiability. 


pedagogue, 


** Duchess, you wad 
dle like a goose; try it again—again!” 
‘Prince, don’t stand so much like a 
country clown!” ‘My lady, you sit 
like a grasshopper!” he screamed to his 
august pupils whenever it suited his 
caprice. 

The Minuet soon became the fashion in 
England, and was there danced by the 
middle classes more than in France. The 
poet Rogers mentions that he danced 
several Minuets in one evening at the 
Hampstead Assemblies, and it 
Bath that the celebrated Beau Nash 
danced it witha Miss Lunn. The signal 
for the conclusion of the performance is 
made by the lady, who extends both 
hands, instead of one, to her cavalier. 
This finality was so long delayed by Miss 
Lunn that her exquisite partner lost his 
patience, and to the tune of Marshal 
Saxe’s Minuet he sang out: 


Was at 


Miss Lunn, Miss Lunn, 
Will you ever have done? 
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Alessandro Moroni, who gives us most balls occasionally revive these trappings 
information concerning the history of of the past; but let those who consider 
this dance, says: ‘‘ The eighteenth cent- this serious diversion, precise without 
ury was truly portrayed in the Minuet, grace, and affected without beauty, but 
which was, so to speak, the expression of observe the poetry of motion, shown by 
that Olympic calm and universal languor Rheaor Terry. as she moves through its 
which were reflected in everything, even mincing intricacies. Beauty, as well as 
in social pleasures.” life, is in motion—it is in the stream, 

Amidst the convulsive throes of the the torrent, the wave, the spheres, in all 
French Revolution the Minuet expired, that is attractive in animal life—and the 
and with it departed the periwig and the rythmical motion of the dance reached its 
small sword. The stage and fancy dress most exquisite perfection in the Minuet. 
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a the seed of the Kingdom sown to die? 
Shall the fructuous summer-tide go by, 
And behold, shall the good seed blighted lie? 


Is the good word spoken gone and dead? 
Will the air receive it as soon as said, 
And none ever be cheered or comforted? 


Is the breath men send to Heaven in prayer, 
As vain as the breath of a blossom rare, 
That a child has trampled, unaware? 


Like a bride struck dead on her bridal morn? 
Like a sweet child strangled as soon as born? 
Like the cries of the Baal-priests, laughed to scorn? 


Doubt mocks in our face with jest and jeer, 
(Like the winds of December, of little cheer,) 
That the end of all things is now and here; 


That the seed lies dead on the wildered plain: 
That prayer is idle and faith is vain, 
Like a wreck that drifts on a trackless main: 


That men are leagued with the Evil One, 
On his grewsome errands to haste and run: 
To do all mischiefs under the sun. 


God! He sitteth above the cloud; 
True, though the discords of earth be loud, 
Just, though all men were base and proud. 


‘or answer to all these riddles dim, 
Let the wise of the nations go to Him; 
Wise men, and angels, and cherubim. 


Mary G. Crocker. 
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Rev. Manasseh Cutler.* 


Turis ‘‘life” is printed in two volumes, large 
octavo, of over five hundred pages each. 
Its subject, Manasseh Cutler, is not widely 
known, even in the literary world. We do 
not find his name prominently mentioned in 
the school histories, nor even in the more 
ambitious recordsof American affairs and men, 
It is hardly a satisfactory way of accounting 
for our own ignorance of the man and his 
career, to say that there was nothing striking 
in his life, that he was not the hero of a great 
battle or the dominant figure of a memorable 
occasion, or the leader of a political party. 
For surely these pages furnish abundant 
evidence that he is entitled to an important, 
not to say eminent, place in American his- 
tory. The ordinary reader may not be at 
once fascinated by the peculiar form which 
the story generally assumes. He may lose 
his connections in the detached sentences and 
paragraphs of a personal diary. And these 
letters and correspondence may not prove 
very stimulating to a prurient imagination. 
For the student of American history, how- 
ever, every page, from the time (Dec. 24, 
1765) when Mr. Cutler just graduated from 
Yale, at twenty-three, and then a teacher in 
a school at Dedham, Mass., writes in his 
journal—-“‘ Set out for Boston in the carriage 
with Miss Polly Balch; very cold ”*—to the 
close of these volumes, will contain some- 
thing of interest. It was not long before 
Polly Balch became Mrs. Cutler; and little 
more than a decade passed before Manasseh 
Cutler, an honored minister of the Gospel, 
was Chaplain to a Continental regiment, and 
praying fervently in behalf of the rebellion 
against King George. 

From this time on, his career is that of an 
eminent citizen, his name worthy of mention 


* Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev, Ma- 
By his Grandchildren, William Parker 
Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler. (Robert Clarke & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 
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with those much better known to the public. 
His character seems to have been an unusually 
happy combination of the practical man and 
the student. He possessed a good business 
faculty, and was distinguished in his time, 
for his scientific attainments, especially as a 
botanist. It was common then to unite the 
fanctions of the teacher and minister, but 
Mr. Cutler added to his intellectual 
sions the knowledge and diploma of the 
physician. Nor does he seem to have been 
superficial in his knowledge. He ‘‘ studied 
hard.” He became an active participant in 
the events of our Revolutionary times. He 
associated and acted with the prominent 
men of those times. 

But to the historian, the most interesting 
phase of Mr. Cutler's life will be his promi- 
nent connection with, and important services 
for, the ‘‘ Ohio Company.” The year 1787 is 
a date in American history whose compara- 
tive significance does not seem to be fully 
recognized by the general public. The 
Ordinance of 1787 was a greater power for 
human liberty as a corollary to the American 
Constitution than was Magna Charta in its 
fundamental relations to English law. It 
served to define the sovereign purpose of 
the Constitution, providing for the ultimate 
supremacy of the nation, thus virtually de- 
stroying the theory of State sovereignty held 
under the Confederation; and was at the 
sume time a supplementary charter of popular 
rights. 

In July, 1787, Mr. Cutler undertook a 
mission to Congress on behalf of the Ohio 
Company, recently formed for the purchase 
of lands,for the purpose of settling in the 
new country. Associated with him as direc- 
tors of the company, were Gen, Rufus Put- 
nam and Gen. Samuel H. Parsons. 

It is very interesting to follow Mr. Cutler 
in his journey, by his own private convey- 
ance, from Boston to New York and Phila- 
delphia. He makes the trip by easy stages, 


possecs- 


stopping on the way, often, with friends and 
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college acquaintances, Nothing is omitted 
froin his diary that could be of the slightest 
interest to any one, The smallest expense 
by the way is carefully noted. Some of 
these pages, for example descriptions of 
scenery, show him to possess ¢ mind pro- 
foundly sensitive to the beauties of nature 
and a remarkable skill of a quaint and truth- 
ful sort in portraying what he saw. There 
is an exquisite piece of pen portraiture—call 
it realistic if you will—on page 215, Vol. I, 
which we should like to copy here if space 
permitted, Doubtless the town and neigh- 
borhood of Middletown, Connecticut, have 
very much changed in the century that has 
passed since Manasseh Cutler, coming upon 
the scene surrounding the village at the close 
of his day’s journey, fancied himself ‘in 
Elysian fields, and gazed with delighted 
astonishment until the sun was set and the 
sable curtain of night was so far drawn as to 
close the enchanting scene.” Early in July, 
1787, Mr. Cutler was at New York in con- 
ference with a committee of Congress ‘* now 
engaged in settling the form of government 
for the Federal Territory, for which a bill 
had been prepared and a copy sent to me 
with leave to make remarks and propose 
amendments, and which I had taken the lib- 
erty to remark upon and to propose several 
amendments.” 

During the consideration of the Ordinance 
Mr. Cutler proceeds on his journey to Phila- 
delphia, through New Jersey. He notes 
many points of interest on the way, espe- 
cinlly of historical scenes and characters, 
which abound in the annals of New Jersey. 
He arrived at Philadelphia when the Consti- 
tutional Convention was in session in that 
city. He is introduced to Gerry, Madison, 
Rutledge, Pinckney, Hamilton, and other 
distinguished founders of the Republic. The 
account of his stay in Philadelphia will 
afford the reader great pleasure, particularly 
his visits to Dr. Franklin and to Dr. Benja- 
min Rush. 

July 18, he is again in New York, and 
** pays his respects ” to General St. Clair, of 
Revolutionary fame, and then President of 
Congress, 

‘July 19. Called on members of Con- 
gress very early this morning. Was fur- 
nished with the Ordinance establishing a 
government in the Western Federal Territory. 
It is in a degree new modeled. The amend- 
ments proposed have all been made except 
one, and that is better qualified. It was, 
that we should not be subject to Continental 
taxation until we were entitled to a full repre- 
sentation in Congress.” We have italicized 
this last clause of the quotation because it 
seems to us to have an important bearing 
upon the question of National Sovereignty. 
The paragraph concludes with the following 
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sentence: ‘ They have granted us vepresenta- 
tion, with vight of debating, but not of voting, 
upon our being Jirst subject to taxation,” 

And now we come upon a most noteworthy 
passage in Manasseh Cutler's life, which weil 
illustrates the strength of his character and 
influence, and exalts their relations to the 
history of the North-west Territory, and by 
consequence to the history of the whole 
country. 

Dr. Cutler had applied to Congress, as the 
agent of the Ohio Company, for the purchase 
of lands in that territory. The Ordinance 
for the government of the Territory and the 
terms for a sale of lands to the Ohio Com- 
pany had passed Congress. But the act 
and the terms proved so unsatisfactory to 
Dr. Cutler that he declined to accept them, 
and prepared to leave New York. Congress 
reopened the question, and yielded to the 
agent of the Ohio Company in every partic- 
ular on July 27. Saturday, October 27, 
1787, Cutler writes in his diary: ‘‘ This day 
completed our contract with the Board of 
Treasury for near six millions of acres of 
land, and Major Sargent and myself signed 
the Indented Agreement on parchment. in 
two distinct contracts; one for the Ohis 
Company, and the other for the Scioto Com. 
pany. The greatest private contract ever 
made in America.” 

Let it be observed that in this private cons 
tract were the following express conditions 
assumed by ‘‘the party of the first part,” the 
Federal Government: 1. The evelusion of 
slavery forever from the lands sold to the 
Ohio Company and others; 2. Section 16 of 
every township was set apart for schools, 
and an additional portion for a university. 
There were other important considerations 
involved in this remarkable transaction be- 
tween the Government and the settlers of 
the North-west Territory, but these are sufti- 
cient for our present purpose, which is to 
show that at this early date the nation 
asserted its sovereign supremacy, and also 
committed itself to the policy of supporting 
and encouraging popular education. 

If we may here use a figure of speech and 
liken American institutions to an arch, their 
fundamental principles the stones that form 
its structure, this transaction of 1787—the 
Ordinance and the private contract made with 
the pioneer settlers of the North-west Terri- 
tory—must be regarded as the keystone of 
the arch. 

With this consummate act our notice of the 
life of Dr. Cutler must end. It would be 
very interesting to follow him in the settle- 
ment at Marietta; in his four years in Con- 
gress; and in his correspondence. For the 
present we must close with saying that stu- 
dents of American history, present and future, 
are deeply indebted to editors and publis4e> 
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for presenting to them, in a form so satisfac- 
tory, the ** Life and Services of Manasseh 
Cutler.” 





ok 
Mendelssohn.* 


To one quite familiar with the life and 
work of Mendelssohn there may be little that 
is new in this volume of correspondence, in- 
termingled with occasional references to inci- 
dents in his life. But the genius of the great 
artist can certainly lose nothing in the cheer- 
ful atmosphere of these letters, unreserved 
presentations, as they are, of his daily ex- 
periences to intimate and highly esteemed 
friends. The professional critic, as well as 
the professional musician, will, doubtless, 
reinforce his sentimental jealousy for his 
‘* favorites,” by pointing. to Mendelssohn's 
severe allusions to some of his celebrated 
contemporaries, notably Liszt, Berlioz, and 
Chopin, For example, in a letter to Mosch- 
eles, dated April, 1834, he says: ‘* What 
you say of Berlioz’s overture I thoroughly 
agree with. Itis a chaotic, prosaic piece, and 
yet more humanly conceived than some of 
his others. I always felt inclined to say with 
Faust ,— 


He ran around, he ran about, 
His thirst in puddles laving; 
Ile gnawed and scratched the house 
throughout, 
But nothing cured his raving; 
And driven at last in open day, 
He ran into the kitchen. 


For his orchestration is) such a_ fright- 
ful muddle, such an incongruous mess, 
that one ought to wash one’s hands after 
handling one of his Besides, it 
really is a shame to set nothing but mur- 
der, misery, and wailing to music; even if 
it were well done, it would simply give us 
a record of atrocities.” Again, later he 
characterizes Liszt’s harmonies as ‘* depress- 
ing” and ‘‘stupid to me,” and adds: ‘I 
cannot believe that impartial people can take 
pleasure in discords or be in any way inter- 
ested in them.” And here, too, is doubtful 
praise to another, whose genius and fame 
are of record: ‘*Chopin’s studies have much 
charm for me, although there is a good deal 
in them that appears unscholarlike to me.” 

For these seemingly harsh opinions of 
really great artists we may not accuse Men- 
delssohn of selfishness, and the jealousy so 
common among even the greatest of geniuses, 
and especially musical artists. We find these 
epinions in private letters to intimate friends, 
who agree withhim. To them his heart was 
open; he thought aloud, secluded from the 
public. Some expression of feeling was nec- 

* Letters of Felix Mendelssohn to 
Charlotte Moscheles. By 
nor & Co.) 


scores, 
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Felix Mendelssohn. (‘Tick 
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essary; some chords of his sensitive nature 
would vibrate with pleasure, some with pain. 
Those nearest to him heard and felt the dis- 
cords as well as the harmonies produced in 
his soul. There must have been some grounds 
of truth in what was thus expressed. 

In a letter, dated March 21, 1840, Mendels- 
sohn writes of Liszt: ‘‘ His playing, which 
is quite masterly, and his subtle musical feel- 
ing, that finds its way to the very tips of 
his fingers, truly delighted me. His rapidity 
and suppleness, above all, his playing at 
sight, his memory, and his thorough musical 
insight, are qualities quite unique in their 
way, and that [have never seen surpassed, 
The only thing that he seems to want is true 
talent for composition. I mean really origi- 
nal ideas.” 

There is abundant evidence in these letters 
that the mind of the great composer was 
just,, generous, and catholic in its recognition 
and appreciation of musical talent. 

Here and there we get hints of his associ- 
ations outside of musical circles. He was an 
attendant upon the lectures of Hegel and 
Ritter; was a friend of Goethe, with whom, 
at Weimar, he speut a ‘*memorable fort- 
night,” in 1830. **L am quite aware that | 
am sitting next to a master, not a pupil,” 
said Moscheles, on the occasion of their first 
acquaintance, when Mendelssohn was but fif- 
teen vears old, 


Painting in Oii.* 


Miss McLaughlin is already well-known 
and highly appreciated as an artist and teacher 
in ** Pottery Decoration” and ** China Paint- 
ing.” This work is the fourth in a series of 
art manuals by the same author, It is addi- 
tional evidence of the writer’s very meritori- 
ous labors as both artist and critic; and it is 
not saying too much to add that these two 
functions are seldom so happily combined 
in one person. Here we find philosophic 
instruction without pedantry. Three things. 
especially, are urged as essential to art exce! 
lence: perfection in drawing as » preparation 
for painting, brain work before execution. 
and the gaining of the art of seeing things 
as they should be represented pictorially. 
before applying the brush, 

The first chapter, ‘‘ Technique,” is ver) 
strong and clear in thought as well as method 

In Chapter IT. on ‘‘ Harmony of Color,” we 
note one point of special scientific interest. 
The author adopts the view that the primary 
colors of the spectrum are ved, green and blue, 
instead of red, yellow and blue, the common 
view. Helmholtz and Clerk Maxwell are 
credited with establishing the accepted view. 
We are reminded that Sir John Hersche! 
convincingly presented the same theory near- 

* Painting in Oil. 
ert Clarke & Co.) 


By M. Louise McLaughlin, (Rob- 




















ly twenty-five years ago in an article published 
in Good Words magazine, where we first saw 
it. This view must have a practical interest, 
bearing upon the artist’s work in the handling 
ef colors, though it may be ‘‘ unnecessary for 
the artist to enter into the subject in the 
manner of the scientist.” 

The remaining chapters of this admirable 
‘*manual” treat of ‘light and shade,” the 
‘* choice of pigments,” ‘* chemical properties 
of pigments and their durability,” ‘+ an out- 
tit, with cost of needful articles,” ‘on certain 
changes produced by mixtures,” ‘* palettes,” 
and ** colors to be avoided.” The work is 
illustrated with vignettes and initial letters 
designed by the author, and is beautifully 
printed and neatly bound in faney cloth. 





‘ kok 
Piutocracy. * 

The main purpose of this book—it seems 
inaccurate to name it a story—is revealed in 
the title. The condition of the workingman 
in New York city particularly, is here set 
forth as one of personal slavery. A leading 
character is described as too manly and too 
honorable to submit to the demands of his 
employer, a@ manufacturer and_ protectionist, 
who discharges him for refusing to vote as 
he, the protectionist, desires. He fails to get 
employment elsewhere, and poverty and ruin 
follow. He dies in despair, His wife, a 
Southern lady, and his children, sink into 
abject destitution and misery. His eldest 
daughter is betrayed by the son of a pluto- 
crat. 

Wall Street and ‘* Black Friday ” figure 
conspicuously in the tale, The experience of 
ene who is beguiled into venturing all his 
fortune on that day is graphically told. He 
is ruined and becomes insane. His wife sinks 
under the misfortune and dies, The chief 
instrument in the production of these wrongs 
is a certain Mr. Recker. This, as well as 
ether characters in the book, are so thinly 
disguised as to be easily recognized. The 
story continues in this vein throughout, and 
every page is heavily weighted with a parti- 
sin presentation of political issues that will 
have been passed upon before this notice 
reaches the public. Doubtless the author 
means well, and he will have, we trust, many 
interested readers. But we are unable to 
apply Goethe's rule to the story and view it 
as ‘*a work of art.” There are some strong 
descriptive passages and some correct render- 
ings of character, but the natural skill of the 
artist is dulled by the use made of it. Story 
writing isa high art. The attempt to mix 
partisan politics and the imaginary life of 
tiction is likely to produce muddy colors and 
grotesque figures. The results are offensive 
to literary taste. 

*Plutocracy,or American White Slavery. By Hon. 
Thes. M. Norton, (American News Co. 
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A Man Story.* 

There is a chance that the ordinary reader 
will tire before he comes to an understanding 
with the writer of this story—he introduces 
himself and his characters to one in so pecu- 
liar, not to say droll, a manner; seems very 
commonplace and talks in avery plain style; 
and uses such very unromantic names and 
places for the materials of his art that the in- 
terest may flag through the first few chapters. 

Nevertheless, after finding out ‘‘how it 
cane to be written,” and making the acquaint- 
ance of ‘*‘ Number One” and ** Number Two,” 
‘“*The Boomer,” ‘* Mrs. Tom,” and ‘* Uncle 
Tom; and after hearing ‘* Uncle Tom ” tell 
how he loves ‘+ Mrs. Tom” and often repeat 
his fear that he may tire of her as ** Old 
Barnaby * did of ‘* Mrs. Barnaby,” the reader 
vrows curious to know what it all means. 

A little further along there will be revealed 
beneath this bald simplicity of style, and 
through these very common and every-day 
characters, a startling disclosure of real life 
and profound passion. 

Uncle Tom Saulsbury has concealed his 
real situation in life. He has been married 
before, but nobody in Fog Lake knows, and 
‘Mrs. Tom” is quite trustful and unsuspi- 
cious. There is a flaw in the bill of divorce 
from the woman who has taught him to hate 
her, but still clings to and persecutes him. 
He leads a species of double life which 
though free from dishonor on his part, is 
capable of misinterpretation, 

The double life, and especially the con- 
stantly engendered hatred he has for the first 
wife, who holds him in a dubious light be- 
fore the world by means of the merest tech- 
nical thread, combined with his own honesty 
and faith, that the woman he passionately loves 
has implicit confidence in him, he challenges 
open knowledge of the whole situation. 

He is strangely disappointed where he had 
lodged the passion and faith of a strong 
nature, 

This is the catastrophe of a profoundly 
real life-drama. But the story does not end 
here. From this forward the reader may be 
safely left in the hands of the author who 
will hold the interest to a close that will 
prove quite unexpected from what has gone 
before, 


Perennial Youth.' 

This is a story without a plot. The au- 
thor, however, has designs upon the ethical 
views of his readers, and uses personages to 
carry them out, whether real or fictitious 
does not matter, since the lives and actions 
here portrayed are not beyond the domain of 
experience, 

* 4 Man Story. By E. W. Howe. (Ticknor & Co.) 

' When Age Grows Young. By Hyland C. Kirk. 
(Charles T. Dillingham. ) 
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We need refer only to the central figure of 
the story. Daniel Ritter believes in immor- 
tality. The drift of the argument developed 
in Ritter’s experiences is liable to lead the 
reader to infer that a material immortality 
is meant. This view alone will explain the 
writer's subject and his mode of treatment. 
There seems to be throughout the book a 
tacit denial of a dual nature in the human 
person, The immaterial soul suffers, at least, 
partial eclipse. 

Ritter, while yet a youth, believes he will 
not die. His views are suspected, although 
they are characterized by a frankness and 
moral candor that border closely upon the 
religious. He is gifted with a physical or- 
vanism that enables him to see at a distance, 
in the dark, and through impervious walls, 
a robbery, and recognise, though faintly, the 
criminal actors, who prove to be an intimate 
friend, and an honored citizen of his native 
village. This leads to Gomplications, and 
becomes the ever-threatening danger of his 
life. But he always escapes. He theorizes 
and experiments, and brings to the reader a 
wide range of suggestive learning. Now and 
then the theory looks very much like spirit- 
ualism, but this is denied and ridiculed! 

We can see nothing new in the regimen 
prescribed for averting age and death. In 
brief it amounts to right living. That this life 
may be greatly prolonged, is unquestionable, 
but that the material elements of the physical 
organism can be renewed without limit by 
the natural forces within itself is absurd. 

The immortalizing life-force comes from 
afar. 

The book will be 


serious minds. 


read with interest by 


Young Maids and Old.* 


This ingenious and captivating story will 
afford charming entertainment to many read- 
There is no plot to speak of, and 
little incident, but its delightfully simple and 
flowing style, with a continual bubbling of 
humor, have an agreeable effect upon the 
reader's nerves. 

The scene is laid ina litthe New Eneland 
village, and the story embraces some half 
dozen characters. These are all admirably 
drawn. There is an elderly maiden of 
wealth who has a nephew upon whom she 
dlotes, and whose fascinations she imagines 
no young woman can withstand. The other 
old maid is an altogether healthful and re 
freshing character, who regards her broth 
ers in much the same way. Twe attract 
ive young girls, formerly schoolmates, now 
living in New York and Chicago, become 
guests of the old maids, who are neighbors in 


ers, 


* Old Maids aud Young. By Clara Louise Burn- 


ham. (Ticknor & Co 
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the village. There is also an artist friend of 
the much appreciated nephew, This is the 
material out of which is wrought a little gem 
of art. 

Irene Flanders is a sweet and noble char 
acter; Susan Farley, a fascinating — littl 
witch; Polly Thorne, a motherly and sympa- 
thetic soul; Phineas Thorne, an admirabl) 
conceived and substantial and 
Leo Graham, despite the pampering love of 
his aunt Emma, a really generous and esti 
mable specimen of young manhood, 


perst mages 


Two Lunatics. * 


In this story we clearly trace ove hero, 
find the plot somewhat confused and difficult 
to detine, while the ‘*thread” of ‘the story 
plays hide and seek with us so fantastically 
that we give up the pursuit in despair, 

The author evidently has a gift for writing 
a good English sentence. The text, also, 
reveals a learning of no ordinary sort, espe 
cially in the science of mathematics, but the 
reviewer tinds it not easy to understand such 
passages as the following, in which is in 
tended to be shown by a square chalked on a 
slate, the ‘tanalogy between the geometric 
figure called a square and the human figure 
we call a person”: 

‘*By comparison the chalk deposited on 
the slate equals the bodily components of 
the person, The geometrical principle which 
causes the chalk to be situated just in that 
particular form, so as to give expression to 
the principle, is comparatively to the square 
what the conscious principle is to the person, 
hence the abstract principle exhibited by the 
chalk in a square form is, comparatively, the 
ego of the square.” 

This illustration is given in a discourse 
based on the Platonic philosophy, and on 
the text used by the author, 
trizes all the time.” 

The author of this book is evidently not 
en rapport with the philosophers of the Con 
cord ** Summer School,” among whom he 
finds the other ** lunatic.” The ** Two Luna 
tics” are brought together near the close of 
‘*Neva’s”” adventures, which have included 
anacquaintance with a ** citizen” of Jupiter, 
a visit to the South Pole, an experience with 
a cyclone, in which his personal substance is 
resolved into ‘‘ molecular, conscious cells,” 
and a visit to ‘* Utopia.” 

Finally, ‘* Neva” and ‘*Leon*’ meet. A 
‘*shake wiped out all previous differences,’ 

The writer of this singular book, which, 
indeed, contains not a little that may inte: 
est the sympathetic reader, and some_pas- 
sages that provoke reflection, seriously urges 
the endowment of an asylum for genius. 


‘God geome- 


* Two Lunatics: 
Theo. Berendsohn. 


A Story Written by One of Them, 
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In this he ignores the science of Darwin, 
which proves the ‘‘struggle for existence” 
among all orders of ‘beings,’ «and the 
‘survival of the fittest.” 





Holiday Books. 

Stephen C, Foster’s famous poems, ‘* Nelly 
was a Lady,” and ‘*Massa’s in the Cold 
Ground” (Ticknor & Co.), have never lost 
their hold upon the popular mind as ‘* Songs 
of America’? Presented in this new and ex- 
quisite holiday dress, they will delight the 
best tastes of the young, and revive pleasant 
memories in older minds, The illustrations 
are of Southern scenes from nature, and are 
admirably reproduced by Charles Copeland. 
They are tine specimens of artistic printing, 
done at the University Press, Cambridge, 
with ornaments by Frank Myrick, and hand- 
somely bound in separate volumes, 

“Marching Through Georgia,” a companion 
volume with the above, merits especial men- 
tion, as appealing to a different and pecu- 
liarly patriotic sentiment. It is one of the 
heroic songs of our times at whose ring- 
ing tones the heart of every old soldier will 
warm. These well-chosen scenes are the 
spirited drawings of Mr. Copeland, who 
made particular study of the route taken by 
Sherman's army. Jlenry C. Work, the com- 
poser, immortalized in the memories of the 
soldiers who made the march to the sea, 
could hardly ask for a finer setting to his 
verse, 

Among the fine art publications of the 
season are some beautiful sepiatints from 
Lee & Shepard. Two of these, **A Christmas 
Carol,” and ‘+ A Friend Stands at the Door,” 
the latter designed for New Year, are similar 
in make-up. Both are poems by Miss Mu- 
loch, with illustrations by J. Pauline Sunter. 
The taste of the artist is singularly delicate, 
and true to the sentiment of her subjects. 
There are sweet winged cherubs, graceful 
sprays of foliage, beds of pansies, snow- 
covered hillsides, joy-bells ringing, flitting 
snow-birds, ocean views, and many things 
more, quaint and graceful, each and all duly 
placed, and mingled and harmonized in 
pleasing effects, The artist's work seems to 
spring out of, and cling gracefully to, the 
poet’s thought, which, in turn, does not lose 
from too much decoration of its true-hearted- 
Ness, 

In ‘* Days Serene,” Lee & Shepard present 
: holiday gift-book that will have few rivals 
in the Christmas market. For, besides being 
a work of exceptional beauty and artistic 
merit, its prices in covers of different styles 
will be regarded as unusually reasonable, as 
hooks of the season generally rate. 

The designs are exquisitely wrought-out 
original conceptions illustrating choice selec- 
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tions from poets well known and otherwise. 
The artist, Margaret MacDonald Pullman, in 
w spirit and manner that mark true genius, 
tinds equal inspiration for her pencil wherever 
lies suggestiveness in the poet’s verse. It is 
i, wonder-working test of genuine poetry. 
In these twenty-six full-page engravings on 
wood, printed under the direction of George 
T. Andrew, the most refined taste may find 
unqualified pleasure, 

‘* The Bugle Song” forms the title introduc- 
tory toa group of five poems in holiday dress 
(Estes & Lauriat), and prettily illustrated. 
The cover has an attractive design in silver, 
red and gold, suggestive of Tennyson's beau- 
tiful song. The most appropriate and pleas- 
ing iliustration in the book accompanies this 
poem. The other authors represented are: 
Goethe, ‘*Song of the Spirits over the 
Waters; ”? Moore, ‘* A Canadian Boat Song ;"” 
Longfellow, ‘Song of the Silent Land ;° and 
Scott, ‘* Song of the Imprisoned Huntsman.” 
Some of the illustrations seem to have but a 
general reference to their subject, though all 
are tasteful in themselves, One of the poems 
is not illustrated. 

**Madonnas,”” by the Old Masters (Fredk. 
A. Stokes & Brother, New York), isa beauti- 
work of art. It is a series of ten reproduc- 
tions in photo-gravure of the celebrated 
**Madonnas ” of the Masters, with critically 
descriptive text by Ripley Hitchcock. The 
quaint willow pattern of the binding, the 
heaviness and richness of the paper and the 
excellence of both illustrations and text all 
bespeak its merits. Beginning with the San 
Sisto Madonna of Raphael, we have excellent 
reproductions of two Murillos, a Guido Reni, 
a Holbein and a Correggio. 

To one who has seen the originals of these 
masterpieces this book recalls many a delight- 
ful hour, and to those who have not visited 
the European galleries a very good idea is 
conveyed by these gravures. 

Messrs. Stokes & Brother deserve credit 
for another beautiful book. This is a pretty 
copy of the hymn, ‘‘ Just as I am, without 
One Plea,” illustrated by half-tone engrav- 
ings and bound in artistie style in brocade. 
It is a dainty little gem, and worthy of the 
companionship of the ‘* Madonna” volume, 
This house also issues ‘* Bits of Distant 
Land and Sea,” with choice selections of 
the best poetry interspersed between the 
pretty pictures. These pictures are fac- 
similes of water-color drawings upon India 
paper, and are beautifully done. Notable 
among them are a Venetian morning, and 
Bay of Naples and Vesuvius. When it is 
added that bet ween the exquisite covers of this 
book are to be found gems from Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, Moore, Praed, Arnold, ‘* H. IT.” 
Wordsworth and many others, one needs no 
further telling that it is a charming book. 
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Juveniles. 


ITezekiah Butterworth’'s * Zigzag Journeys 
in the Antipodes”’ is the tenth volume of this 
admirable series from the house of Estes 
& Lauriat. It is designed to acquaint young 
people with Siam and the East India Islands. 
This is done by imaginary travels and cor- 
respondence happily illustrated with pictures 
und maps, and thus made to seem quite real. 
It is a book in which boys and girls will 
bury themselves, and come out with minds 
instructed and imaginations all aglow. Be- 
sides, the writer has taken great pains to 
instil the lesson of kindness to animals. And 
this is a part of the religion of Buddha. 

From the same publishers we have ‘‘ The 
Knockabout Club in the Antilles,” by F. A. 
Ober, with original designs by well-known 
artists. This is the second volume of this 
series, and very naturally follows ‘* The 
iKnockabout Club in the Everglades.” It is 
rich in just such information about the West 
India Islands, their people, scenes, products, 
trees, plants and fruits, as boys with healthy 
brains can enjoy and profit by. And the free 
and easy wanderings here and there on sea and 
land, in forest and city, are told in a way so 
attractive as to tempt almost any youth to 
join the ‘* Club ” for a winter excursion. He 
may do so, in imagination at anyrate. And 
thus too the boys’ minds fill up with useful 
geographical knowledge without a sense of 
drudgery in the getting it. 

In ** Little Ones’ Annual ” (Estes & Lauriat) 
we have a ** Juvenile” which is intended 
for a very different class, but quite as at- 
tractive for the little people, for whom these 
stories and poems are designed. And here 
are three hundred and_ fifty illustrations, 
beautifully printed, many of them gems of 
art, in their way. In turning the pages of 
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OF HEALTH. 


books like this, one constantly fears coming 
upon some prosy story, or stilted poem, that 
is not suited to the childish mind, wherein 
the truesense of poetry often lies wide-awake. 
It is a most difficult thing to do, to provide 
suitably for the minds of the ‘little ones.” 
The book before us seems to be a charming 
success, 

‘** Chatterbox ” for 1888 will prove quite as 
welcome as any of its predecessors. Doubtless 
the host of youthful readers already perma 
nently interested in this unsurpassed juvenile 
are Waiting impatiently for its appearance. 
What a fortune it must have brought to 
its publishers (Estes & Lauriat), and what 
floods of enjoyment to youthful readers! 

One of the best boys’ books that have come 
under our notice is ‘‘ Little Helpers” (Ticknoi 
& Co.), written by Margaret Vandergrift, and 
beautifully illustrated and printed. Johnny 
Leslie is a real boy, with all a boy’s experi 
ence. He talks and acts like a boy through 
out. He improves by experience, Sometimes 
it is a very severe lesson, but a good mother 
is always at hand to extract the stings of 
evil and sorrow from the hard tests of the 
growing boy's nature. Mothers may learn 
from this most admirable story of young 
life. There is nothing unwholesome in all 
its pages. 

** Queer People with Paws and Claws, and 
their Kueer Kapers,” from Hubbard Bros., is 
a sprightly juvenile, full of entertainment of 
a wholesome sort for the little ones. To child 
ren the animal kingdom is acontinued source 
of amusing interest, and in this book, illus 
trated with droll figures of living creatures 
in every imaginable costume, the author, 
Mr. Palmer Cox, only realizes what is pos 
sible to the childish imagination. Dialogues 
and stories are in simple verse, and the style 
is clear and bright. 


THE CALENDAR OF HEALTH. 


Jottings for December. 

Wirt this month’s close and holidays’ 
vessation most of our people who travel set 
their faces towards summer lands. Dismal 
memories of last winter’s blizzard mingle with 
signal snowstorms and December cold; flashes 
of rheumatic cramp or neuralgic heated-iron 
pain presage dreaded March; Jennie’s cheek 
erows red with daily hectic or Charley's hoarse 
cough startles mamma in still night hours; 
the heaviest months of business are over, and 
all hearts turn longingly to sweet lands where 
flowers always bloom, sunshine ceases never 
and the cheery songs of outdoor birds make 
concerts every day. 

Contrasted with dark days and darker 


nights, with lack of fresh food stuff and still 
greater lack of mental tone—with aching 
limbs from cold, and aching hearts from 
death’s swift approach—these shining lands 
acquire new splendor and stand out in antici- 
pation’s visions like veritable shores of Para 
dise, 

For almost twenty years, each winter has 
found me searching some of them for novel 
things to show the readers of Tk AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, Or in quest of health—that golden 
cynosure of every eye. Now, by way of a 
change from the Calendar’s usual prosing, let 
us chat a little about some of these places: 
what they are good for, froma health-seeker’s 
point of view. 
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As cold weather begins and skin func- 
tionsare partially suppressed, great additional 
work is thrown upon the two excretory sys- 
tems of the body, the bowels and kidneys; 
and the latter stand it badly. Not only are 
they apt to groan with sharp-edged gravel 
stones, but [ regret to believe that the most 
formidable of enemies to civilized human life, 
Bright's disease—albuminuria—is upon the 
gain. It is doubtful if a chronic case of this 
malady was ever cured; but I have in mind 
one gentleman who came from Hartford to 
consult me about climate cure for this disease 
that had fastened upon him. 

I advised him to go to Nassau, where I had 
been for parts of several winters before; to 
settle quietly down to the dull routine of life 
jin that quiet isle and take no other heed to 
«ure. Once.there, the marvellous climate 
went to work upon his dry and idle skin; 
gave it a bracing and relaxing stimulant, and 
made a beginning of anew man. Across the 
lagoon of crystal that they call the bay down 
there, there is a beach of snow-white sand; 
and every winter's day warm washings: from 
Mexican Gulf and Caribbean sweep up its 
gentle incline, bearing health and strength in 
their soft embrace to all who care to lie 
therein and watch the hours glide by. 

Well, my consultant who loved bathing 
und could be content with the serene little 
isle in all its stupid inanity, began to gain 
in general strength, and the special signal of 
Bright’s disease to grow less. When spring 
came and New England had thawed out a 
little, his health was so much better that life 
seemed again a thing to count for years in 
place of months. Briefly, to-day my Hartford 
friend is in business, and late reports give him 
ordinary health, Since then I have known 
of many who have died of albuminuria, for 
whom tropical winters were not advised, 

All those charming islands, all those love- 
ly peaks of lost Atlantis hold out chalices 
of health to our chilled countrymen, whose 
nerves are set on edge by the cold and whose 
blood runs thick beneath heavy wraps of fur 
and wool. Antigua, Montserrat, Martinique, 
Barbados and Trinidad the superb, all come 
back to my call, and tender health to the seeker 
who will sail away to their shores. Mineral 
springs, whose sparkling waters hold silicates 
in such strength of solution that logs of wood 
slowly turn to stone and will lie forever in the 
Valley of Petrifactions, unless tourists’ ham- 
mers chip them to pieces ere then; dancing 
fountains of every degree of heat down 
from boiling, whose spray is sulphurous 
enough to leave one’s coat yellow-dusted 
when it dries thereon, where natives bathe 
and part with rheumatism for good and all; 
baths of bubbling mud, whose greenish edges 
proclaim iron, arsenic and copper seething 
near by; where Carib Indians came before 
Columbus’s time and were cured of scrofulous 
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ulcers and all the train of disgusting skin 
affections which that most ancient of diseases 
sends down the generations; strange herbs 
and roots and germs, compounded by indi- 
gene pharmacy for most ills that Northern 
winter victims are heir to—these are but part 
of what these islands hold for him whose 
health needs novel cure. 

All diseases of nerves find their best relief 
and surest remedy in this soft, balmy and even 
climate, whence daily mails are banished and 
telegrams cost so much that they are practi- 
cally barred. So, business cares no longer 
trouble, and tired brains find time to rest. 
Last winter, when New York was buried in 
blizzard snow-drifts, a party of Americans sat 
in the cozy club-house at Barbados, reading 
of the awful experiences of that day and 
night. In cool flannels and solar helmets, 
with open windows and summer scents about, 
the cables that were posted now and then, 
read like despatches from the Arctic regions, 
and might have been signed Nares or Kane 
or Greely, for all the active interest they ex- 
cited. One gentleman, a Wall-street broker 
down there for lungs, remarked that it was 
quite as well that de was out of that, by Jove ; 
and gave an order that produced a set of tink- 
ling glasses of punch, which we drank medi- 
tatively while Fifth avenue was feet deep in 
driving snow. 

Days go by without intense heat, which in- 
deed is never felt oppressively in these islands ; 
and nights are deliciously cool just outside 
the towns. It must be remembered that ad- 
vanced consumptives have no business there. 
The soft moist air that is new life to nervous 
exhaustion, is swift death to decayed lungs. 
They soften rapidly beneath its wet fingers, 
and progress downward is sure. For these, 
our own country holds many favorable winter 
homes. Southern Colorado, with her charm- 
ing villages and towns, her eighty per cent. 
of winter sunny days, and her climate of 
intense dryness; New Mexico, with greater 
warmth, equal sunshine and dryness, but lack 
of society and good hotels; and Arizona, 
with still greater lack of humidity and enter- 
prising, driving, thriving centres, are all 
open to our invalids whose hereditary tend- 
encies lead them into lung disease. Or if 
they care to try pine woods and are robust 
enough to bear the exposure to a Northern 
cold, there are Moosehead regions, with 
splendid loggers’ camps, full of hearty hos- 
pitable men, or Adirondack’s hill country, 
with boarding-houses open all the year round. 

I leave out Florida, because my experience 
with yellow fever for several years gives me 
to believe that no frost, however severe, will 
quite kill the contagion; that there will be 
occasional cases all winter, and that no tour- 
ist will be safe in spending a day in a city 
so deeply infected as Jacksonville will be for 
x long time to come. And there is no getting 
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round Jacksonville, if you go to Florida. 
Ten years ago I lost a friend, a patient, who 
would stop in Jacksonville on our way home 
from Nassau. He sickened and died of yel- 
low fever, although the doctors would not 
acknowledge it such, and sleeps beneath the 
swinging gray moss by St. John’s dark 
stream. So I scarcely believe that the Flow- 
ery Land will be crowded this year. 

California is hardly worth mentioning as a 
health resort. Except for a real estate boom 
that crowded full its great hotels during the 
past few years, the chill fogs of Pasadena and 
Santa Barbara, and driving winds of the 
Golden Gate, with rapid thermic changes 
and many cloudy days, would have ended its 
career long ago. Even roses at Los Angeles 
look as if they wanted overcoats in March, 
and everything else does most surely. 

For all travellers in the tropics, a word of 
advice. Do not change .-oollen for cotton 
or linen underclothing, when once hot days 
begin. For those delicious days, those balmy 
nights incite the skin to such wonderful 
activity of function that one is scarcely ever 
dry. And then comes azephyr, straight from 
-aradise, one would swear—and be mistaken, 
Upon that soft caressing breeze a_ single 
degree lower of thermometer comes in, quite 
imperceptibly checks perspiration a little, 
and if cotton is next the skin, sends just 
a little shiver down one’s back. Only this; 


yet next morning, to stir in bed is agony, 
to walk impossible, and lumbago has taken 


possession fora month, This painful mal- 
dy and rheumatism are the only things to be 
feared in tropic lands (it being assumed that 
no one is ass enough to face swamps or fogs 
before sunrise); and they, too, can always be 
kept off by simply wearing woollen under- 
gear always. 

What a curious organ the human skin is, 
to be sure! I know that almost everyone 
looks on it with contempt, as a sort of well- 
titting wrapper for more precious goods be- 
neath. That is, unless acne or some other 
disfigurer comes along and sets up business, 
with the skin as sole backer. Really, there 
is no organ of the body so important, so long- 
suffering, and so abused as this same flexible 
covering of ours, that has so much to do. In 
summer, when not oppressed by heavy, ill- 
ventilated clothing, it is always percepti- 
bly busy ; in cold weather excretion contin- 
ues, but being in form of vapor, is not 
noticed. Few persons are aware how much 
work this organ does. In cool seasons, the 
average amount of sweat exhaled from an 
adult is two pounds; this amount increasing 
up to four pounds an hour, the latter enor- 
mous quantity having been measured upon 
workmen exposed to the intense heat of gas- 
works furnaces. Night and day every hour 
of our lives, this wonderful sieve is at work, 
taking from the blood useless and poisonous 
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debris, its labor so vital that twenty-four 
hours’ complete suspension means death. 

Now in winter, while its functions are 
least, and its openings liable to be clogged 
by pressure, by plugging from lack of care, 
or by some disease, it is plain that much, aye, 
extreme pains should be bestowed upon it. 
Everyone cannot take regular daily baths of 
water, but everyone can, upon getting out of 
bed, have a hearty, thorough rub-down, with 
a rough towel—not one that is harsh enough 
to scratch and hurt, but a Turkish web, that 
will stimulate and be pleasant. This friction 
will open skin poresin good shape, set capil- 
lary circulation of blood and surface nerve- 
flow in full motion, and be the very best 
possible preparation for a December day. 

Avoid too frequent bathing in winter. 
Few men, still fewer women, of our nervous 
Americans, have stamina enough to waste 
any upon cold water, done when a 
plunge is made into the morning tub at ordi- 
nary temperatures, 

In hospitals, such baths are used to reduce 
heat in fever cases, and it is easy to bring it 
down three or four degrees in a few minutes 
by this means, This fall, that seems so trifling, 
is in reality something very great, compared 
with the narrow range within whose limits 
life is possible—and such shocks are inim- 
ical to health. Therefore, I condemn daily 
water baths in winter as unsanitary, unphy- 
siological, and unnecessary. The dry rub- 
bing spoken of before is far better. 

A few words anent one of the most com 
mon forms of skin disease among us, and | 
am done. Baldness is so widely spread, and 
so universal among us that it is quite fashion- 
able. Nevertheless, I shall give a couple of 
recipes for that form that is accompanied 
by falling of dandruff—what is technically 
known as dry seborrhea of the scalp. In 
nine-tenths of these cases, a cure is possible ; 
that is, hair may be restored if sufficient 
patience is allotted with other treatment. 
Owing to barbers’ failure to give back to a 
man his hair, a general impression exists that 
it is no use to try; once bald, always bald. 

This is scarcely ever true of seborrhea, not 
in fifty per cent. of cases from other causes ; 
and whosoever will try these recipes will be 
convinced of their efficacy. 

For a week at the outset of treatment, the 
scalp is to be thoroughly washed with a re- 
liable tar soap, such as any apothecary sells, 
drying the hair thoroughly, but not rinsing 
out the tar. If hair has vanished let the 
lather dry upon bare spots. Then begin with 
a wash composed of 
Resorcin Pure . one drachm; 

Castor Oil . one-half ounce; 
Bay Rum . seven and ahalf ounces. Mix. 

This is to be applied morning and night, 
and well rubbed in. After two weeks of 
lotion, have the following pomade prepared, 


as is 
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and rub into scalp and hair a portion the 
size of a hazel nut every morning: 
Salicylic Acid. . . . ten grains ; 
Ammoniated Mercury five grains; 
Cold Cream. ... . one ounce. 
Mix. 


TIMELY 


About Wills. 

Ir almost seems as if so much had been 
said to men about making their wills, that 
nothing more remains to be said, and as if 
no man would ever neglect this duty, would 
even fail to have, at all times, a will safely 
placed somewhere, even if frequent changes 
in the form of property necessitated frequent 
changes in the form. Yet men do go on and 
on, year after year, with a full knowledge of 
the trouble, or at least, inconvenience that 
will ensue upon their decease without a will, 
and wait until some illness, perhaps, renders 
them incapable of making one, or sudden 
death cuts off even the thought of such an 
effort. 

Therefore, my first word to the women of 
any household is: insist upon the male head 
of your household making a will. Even if 
you are considered disagreeable, with all 
your gentle tact, let not this important act 
be left undone if you can possibly help it. 

Less has been said about women making 
wills than about men, because they are com- 
monly possessed of less property. When 
they do have property, [ think they are less 
negligent about this matter than men. The 
will may be foolish, often, but it is usually 
made, Undue influence may be brought to 
bear upon a woman by amercenary husband, 
or children, or relations; but she usually 
yields to some influence, good or bad, and 
makes the will, A man is harder to influ- 
ence, and, besides, is somewhat more indif- 
ferent to the trouble or inconvenience that 
will come after his death, and which he will 
not have to bear. There are golden excep- 
tions to all this, that only prove the rule 
stronger. 

But the majority of women whom [ ad- 
dress are possessed of little or no real estate, 
and count their personal wealth in their few 
personal effects. To these I would speak 
with a good deal of emphasis. 

It is worth something to me to dispose, 
just as I please, of even my pocket handker- 
chief; and so, I take it for granted that each 
woman has some sort of a regard for each 
thing that she owns, whether it was gained 
by purchase or gift. Clothing we all have, 
and none of us wish to think of it as being 
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After one week’s careful attention to this 
treatment, the bald spots will be covered 
with a fine, thick, silky growth, that is fore- 
runner to a crop worth having. 
Try it. 
Wilham EF. Hutchinson, M. D. 
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misappropriated or misused, Shall we not 
say who shall have it to use or wisely dis- 
tribute? 

The little gifts that have come to us all 
along our way have a value of their own, 
quite above the intrinsic one that an uniniti- 
ated observer finds, Sentiment, real senti- 
ment, is worth a good deal in this work-a- 
day world, where so many people find time 
to get hold of so little. Shall I not take ad- 
vantage of my privilege to control even 
valuable sentiment, and see that it lives be- 
yond my own heart’s entertainment? Do I 
want my silver thimble—a birthday gift of 
so long ago that there are holes in it—tossed 
aside.as amere bit of old metal? When I 
look at my mother’s thimble that is so pre- 
cious an heirloom to me, I am sure I do not. 
Do you? 

My pen—perhaps just an ordinary one as 
to its holder, but seasoned through and 
through with my individuality—do I not 
care whose fingers grasp and use it after my 
Yes, I do; and as it 


grasp has loosened? 
flies over the paper to-day, it is something to 
me to know that one whom I hold dear will 
use it lovingly, for my sake, one day when I 
am gone. 

Personal ornaments are not mere gold, sil- 
ver, pearl, or ivory, as they appear in an 


auction room, or were in the stores. They 
are that, plus something; and that something 
is love and thought, tirst from the giver (for 
such things are usually gifts) to me, then 
from me back again to the giver, and once 
more on and on to the ones whom I intend 
shall wear them some day when [ shall look 
back with the simple, unornamented robe 
that will be my last. 

Is there any woman, in these days, who 
does not own a book? Is there any one who 
does not count each book a silent friend? Is 
there any one who wishes her friends tossed 
about or away, if any foresight or provision 
of her own can insure them gentle treatment 
and affectionate ownership? 

I look at my silent friends, as I write, and 
it hardly seems to me possible, and I quietly 
rejoice to think how this mind and that mind 
that responds to me in life, will respond to 
the life of thought that my silent friends will 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with short articles from our readers ; and the Maga- 


zine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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give them as freely as they have given it 
to me. 

Perhaps a simple memorandum upon a slip 
of paper will be sutticiently regarded by 
those who have charge of your effects, and 
nothing more formal will be needed, if you 
have few things. If you think there will be 
trouble and dispute, with only this slight 
guarding against it, then by all means have 
a will that some good lawycr pronounces 
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Co-Operative Home-Making. 


It may be *‘home where mother is,” but 
the mother who is endeavoring, by herself 
alone, to make the happiness of home, is 
carrying a very heavy and a very needless 
burden. Much has been said of the benefits 
of co-operation in the past few years, and 
much has also been urged against applying 
it to simplify the cares of housekeeping; but 
the true application of co-operation to do- 
mestic life has not yet been made manifest. 
It is not by many families living in common, 
that the mother’s cares are most efficiently to 
be lightened: it is by every member of a 
family, father, sons and daughters, co-operat- 
ing with the mother to form a true home, 
that the burden is lifted from her shoulders. 
It should be lifted from them, and yet it 
should not be permitted to weigh heavily 
upon those of any other. How this is to be 
accomplished it is for the mother to devise. 


The first step in the matter would probably 
be the interesting of the children in the 
household work, and gaining their co-opera- 


tion there. This is by no means a difficult 
task if begun in time. Every mother knows 
how eager her little children are to help, how 
supreme is their content when they believe 
themselves to be of use. And nearly every 
mother knows, too, how soon the children 
outgrow this desire. ‘*As soon as they get 
old enough to be of use,” is the common 
complaint, the call to work is heard re- 
luctantly; duty that cannot be avoided is 
performed listlessly and without spirit; and 
it becomes far easier for the mother to suffice 
for herself than to seek for her children’s aid. 

Now, if the mother would adopt any 
modification of the methods pursued in 
kinder-garten and kitchen-garden work, a 
very little ingenuity and patience would 
bring up her little brood of zealous babies to 
a merry, efficient, helpful group of growing 
sons and daughters, who would love their 
home twice as well because of the conscious- 
ness that they were necessary to its well- 
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legally strong, and that is properly signed 
by two or more witnesses. It may cost you 
a little trouble, perhaps a little money, but 
you will be repaid in satisfaction of mind. 
Think this over, ye women who read my 
words, and do not let your outcoming 
thoughts about the matter pass away with- 
out definite action, even if it cost you trouble 
and inconvenience in your busy life, that 


may end (who knows?) on some near day. 


Juniata Stafford, 
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being. There are several little manuals pub- 
lished by the Kitchen-Garden Association 
which would furnish suggestions on which a 
bright, executive mother could have an end 
less variety of pleasant methods. It may 
seem rather shocking to hold up the example 
of a reform school for imitation in a happy 
home; but a few words from a paper on 
‘+ Instructive and Productive Employments,” 
by Mrs. M. E. Cobb, superintendent of the 
Milwaukee Industrial School, may give a 
little encouragement to the mothers who are 
inclined to try to gain the co-operation of 
their children. ‘*‘These children, sixty in 
number (boys and girls) under eleven years 
of age, live in a family building by them- 
selves, with a matron and two assistants. 
They do the work of this family except 
laundry work, baking, dress-making and 
making of the boys’ suits. eo WSF 
little difference made, seems to be 
needed, in thus instructing boys and girls 
together. The boys want to do everything that 
the girls do, either with their needles, or in 
setting and serving tables and cleaning of 
rooms, and are just as proud of the baby 
skill brought from the kindergarten and ap- 
plied to darning and mending. I heard a 
little fellow of seven years gravely criticising 
the patch on his apron, because the corners 
were not rounded similarly and the stripes 
did not match, adding that he wished he 
had done it himself. On the other hand, 
the girls are quite as eager Jor the rake, hoe 
and trowel as the boys, and are as much in- 
terested in the calves, pigs and chickens.” 
The point to be made here is, that by the 
system in vogue in this school, the children 
are interested in their work, and eager to do 
whatever they can do well, after it ceases to 
be the play-work of the kindergarten and 
becomes serious and really laborious duty. 
And all without the pleasure which comes 
from the consciousness of helping a loved 
mother, and the thousand little rewards 
which such work would meet in a happy 
home, not to speak of the fact that these 
poor little waifs and strays cannot be as 


1S or 
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promising material to work upon as the 
favored scions of a *t good old stock.” 


* 

A very grave danger must be guarded 
against, however, in thus endeavoring to 
train the little ones to helpfulness. Care 
should never be laid upon them. It should be 
remembered that the higher pleasures of 
life—those which counterbalance the heavy 
weight of care—do not come to these little 
hearts, and that the burden, thus unlightened, 
would be intolerable. Mothers have no right 
to cloud the little lives eutrusted to them. 
Life is hard, and its sorrows are very bitter 
to those unfamiliar with sorrow: unless the 
mother can make work a real pleasure, she 
has no right to impose it on her children. 
But if, by making them happy in sharing 
her work, she can gain time to make them 
doubly happy by sharing their plays, how 
great the gain! 


* * 

This sharing of their plays is a very im- 
portant fact in co-operative home-making, 
and from this the father should be by no 
means excluded. We boast ourselves of the 
superiority of our American homes over the 
French domestic association which lacks 
even a name more inspiring than ménage 
(house-keeping), but what would American 
fathers think of a state of things where they 
were expected to give up the afternoon of 
every weekly school holiday—in France it is 
Thursday—to going into the country with 
wife and children, or, if that be too expen- 
sive a luxury, to accompany them to some 
public park or garden, and then joining in 
their plays. Yet this is the regular habit of 
the vast majority of French fathers of the 
middle class. There are not only out-door 
sports, walks and drives in which the par- 
ents might share, but at least the one even- 
ing of the week when lessons are not in 
order, ought to be dedicated to pleasant 
games and social intercourse, and a mother 
who has her heart in the matter may easily 
devise or discover parlor amusements in 
which the father would become interested, if 
from the first he were not a conscious co- 
operator in the business of home making. 


To this end, also, it should be the parents’ 
aim to give their children as many so-called 
accomplishments as possible, in order that, 
as they grow older their power of giving and 
of receiving pleasure may be increased. A 
fondness for music is a great bond of union 


in a family, and it may be developed in 
nearly all children. Though they may not 
have fine voices, they can be taught to read 
music, to sing correctly and take great de- 
light in glee and chorus singing. And when 
two or three musical instruments are added 
to the home concert, there is no fear but that 
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the boys will be content to stay at home of 
evenings, whatever the attractions out of 
doors. <A degree of facility with pencil and 
crayon, such as may be attained by everyone, 
is an important aid in many a parlor game, 
besides furnishing occupation for idle hands 
in hours when social intercourse is out of the 
question. But of all accomplishments, the 
most useful, the most delightful, and the 
most cheaply acquired, is that of loud read- 
ing. If the chilren are trained from very in- 
fancy to take pleasure in being read to, and 
are taught to read aloud, as well, the family 
is never without its resource of pleasure. 
Pretty needlework for the girls and drawing 
or whittling for the boys, with a book to be 
taken in turn, will make the longest and 
stormiest evening a season of delight. 
* 


* * 

There can be no true co-operation in home- 
making without a perfect unanimity on the 
subject of economy. Thrift is at the very 
basis of comfortable home-life, and it is not 
enough that the mother be judicious and 
careful in the expenditure of money, if hus- 
band, children and servants are all working 
against her, each in his or her own way. 
The modern science of whist teaches that the 
aim of partners shall be to treat their two 
hands of cards as if they were one; the high- 
est achievement in the science being the 
power of judging from the other’s play ex- 
actly what each holds in his hand that the 
two hands may be played as one. So true 
household thrift will unite all members of a 
family ina perfect community of interest, all 
striving together for a common object, and 
thus it will be far more easily and more per- 
fectly attained. If the father’s aim is to 
make and to save money, and the aim of the 
sons is to get as much as they can to spend 
upon their pleasures, and that of the daugh- 
ters to dress as elegantly as the daughters of 
far richer men, it is in vain that the mother 
seeks to make a comfortable, beautiful, well 
ordered home. All her efforts will be 
thwarted, her time thrown away, herstrength 
wasted. Her first duty in this regard is to 
form a plan of house life large enough to in- 
clude all legitimate tastes of each member of 
her family,and then to enlist them in helping 
her to carry it into execution. 


* ok 

Perhaps the greatest hindrance to perfect 
co-operation in home-making is the habit, so 
prevalent in many families, of joking at the 
expense of the foibles or faults of one ano- 
ther. Nothing is more painful to outsiders 
than a kind of sparring which often takes 
place between husband and wife; and a 
flippant, jesting way of saying unkind 
things, however it may win the jester a 
reputation for brightness and wit, is entirely 
to be deprecated in the intercourse of mem- 
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bers of a family. Even where these faults 
do not prevail, there is often a want of ten- 
derness in family intercourse which effectu- 
ally prevents the full expansion of the better 
nature. There is nothing so genial as affec- 
tion, and its manifestation brings out all the 
hidden beauties of the heart in full flower. 


¥: 


* 

A sense of honor in little things should 
be sedulously cultivated. Children should 
early be taught the baseness of betraying 
one another's little confidences, and expos- 
ing one another's weaknesses. Mothers are 
themselves not always guiltless in this re 
spect. Who has not witnessed the miserable 
confusion and utter wretchedness of some 
little child at the mother’s reporting to some 
other member of the family, perhaps even to 
a neighbor and by way of joke, some saying 
or doing of its own? The solemnity of a 
child’s confidence, however trivial in its na 
ture, should never be forgotten. To the 
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Some Virginia Darkles. 


SOMETIMES the negro, not unlike others in 
a more learned sphere, needs the evidence of 
a doubting Thomas to be thoroughly assured 
of a fact. 

One day Uncle Ned, while plowing, turned 
up a number of the small, dark, egg-shaped 
cocoons of the humble bee. ‘* L’clar dat looks 
lek honey,” said he; ‘smells lek honey— 
tus’e lek honey; I s’pose it be, aw’ fv’ 
dars de bee ! *tis honey.” 


Gawd 


The colored race is proverbial for its usage 
of long words, but now and then it goes to 
the other extrenie—a most expressive brevity. 

In King George County, Virginia, some 
gentlemen were out partridge shooting; the 
dogs stood a covey of birds near a clump of 
chinquapin bushes, and just as the hunters 
thought themselves secure of their game 
whir-r went the birds and out of the bushes 
popped three or four little negroes. 

‘*What the devil did you those 
birds for?” thundered one of the sportsmen. 

Like the quick patter of shot came the 
answer: 

che Dee see ie te LE SEE dee ! Laud ! how end 


We hep it? Dee se we fe we see dee.” 


scare 


While the **eight-hour law’ was being 
agitated a colored member of the Select Coun- 
cil of a city in the Old Dominion offered a 
motion touching upon this subject; and, re- 
ferring to the strikes then going on, expressed 
himself thus: 

**She’s at de Norf, she’s er comin’ an’ she’s 
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child it was not trivial, and no | 
honor is a thing of small moment. 


reach of 


Sir Arthur Helps has suid that ‘*a wise 
teacher, having before him the intent to 
make a happy-minded man of his pupil, will 
try to lay a groundwork of divine content- 
ment in him.” There is no greater power 
than the power of a happy mind—a mind 
that is so easily pleased with the small pleas 
ures and beauties of life that trifling sor 


rows do not paralyze or weaken it. 


It is so easy to teach the ** divine content 
ment” to alittle child that one wonders to 
tind so many peevish, fretful people in the 
world. A home where fretfulness was never 
provoked by the thoughtlessness of parents 
would be an ideally happy place, and assur- 
edly the result of truly co-operative home 
making would be to render every member of 
the family thus divinely content. 


Louise Seymowr Houghton. 
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boun’ ter strike heah, an’ [’se in favor ev pro- 
gress, Mr. President. [se in favor ev dividin’ 
er day’s wuk inter three parts: eight hours 
fer de wuship ev Gawd, eight hours fer sleep, 
wn’ eight hours ter res, Mr. President.” 


Where the young servants of a Southern 
homestead were indulged, as was frequently 
tho case, their ideas were vague touching the 
difference of color between themselves and 
their owners, and the realization of this dif- 
ference sometimes burst upon them with a 
shock. 

Mrs. L—-—, living near historic, old Hamp- 
ton, made a great pet of the small son of a 
favorite servant. 

One day the little chap got up intoa chair 
in front of the tall spindle-legged bureau, and 
for the first time caught a sight of his face in 
the looking-glass; with a scream he fell upon 
the floor and scrambled under the bed. Upon 
being drawn thence and questioned by his 
mistress, he pointed to the mirror and gasped 
out: ** Oh ! Miss June, T done seed de debhil.” 


The number of retainers about these same 
households has often been commented upon, 
especially in the case of the little negroes, 
whose occupation, or rather whose lack of 
occupation, sometimes afforded much amuse- 
ment. Some years after, when this same boy 
was older and it was not yet time to wield 
the fly brush, Mr. L——. called out: ** You 
Scip, what are you doing?” 

‘*He’pin’? Pompey, sah,’ was the reply. 

** Well, what’s Pompey doing?” 

* Nuthin’, sah.” 
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And, therefore, ** Helping Pompey” be- 
came a local proverb for taking one’s ease. 


In all the cotton and sugar States planters 
and farmers generally obtain supplies from 
commission merchants as advances upon 
growing and future crops. 

Several years ago, in Southern Virginia, 
some planters, who had gathered together at 
a cross-roads store, were discussing ‘* hard 
times ” and telling how much they were be 
hind. An old, gray-bearded negro, rated as 
a ‘+ two mule” planter, standing near, listened 
attentively to what they were saying and 
seemed much absorbed in thought. Presently 
he drew one of the gentlemen aside and said : 

**Mr. J——, all dem gent’mens sez dey’s 
behin’, an’ I don’ onderstan’ dat. Dey’s be- 
hin’, aw heah ze ahead. TI eats up dis year 
wat I gwine mek new’ year—an’ dey’s behin’, 
aw Dzeahead! Tsutiny dow onderstaw’ dat ! 
Nigger eyarnt do nuthin lek wite folks no how.” 

R. A. Marr. 
Clark's ‘* Mile-End.”’ 

Mayor Urtan Ciark, born of good old 
Puritan stock, was reared carefully as such. 
In his twentieth year he entered into covenant 
with the Presbyterian Church of the old 
school. As such, when he dandled the little 
Clarks on his angular knee, he taught them 
that it was incompatible with salvation to 
build fires in meeting-houses, cook food, read 
any book except the Bible, bathe, or shave 


on Sunday, or perform any other act not ab- 
solutely necessary to life. 

Major Clark had won his title in the Mex- 
ican war, at the end of which he had returned 


with a few hundred dollars. Gathering to- 
gether his wife and babies, he moved to our 
town, and started in a modest way a notion 
store. Careful attention to business brought 
him success, and in a few years he was head 
of the largest mercantile establishment in his 
place. But increase of wealth brought with 
it increase of cares, and of late Mr, Clark had 
been negleeting somewhat his church duties, 
though he had attempted to maintain before 
the world the appearance of complete devo- 
tion. But he could not always occupy this 
dual position before his strict and critical 
brethren, 

One Saturday, near the holidays, he had 
been more than usually busy, having to sit up 
long into the night to attend the closing of 
his store, and see to the straightening of his 
books. As a consequence he did not shave, 
thinking to rise early on Sunday morning 
before the rest, and attend to the neglected 
duty. Being tired out, he overslept, and was 
awakened for breakfast less than an hour 
before the time for early church. 


In his haste to prepare himself in a half 


respectable condition to appear at church, 


from which he had never been absent when 
at home, he allowed himself just five minutes 
in which to shave. Now Major Clark was 
famous for his nose. He was distinctively of 
Yankee proclivities, with an immensely Yan- 
kee nose. In brief, he had the largest and the 
longest nose of any man in our part of the 
country, and I don’t know that I ever saw a 
larger. Major Clark, in his haste to complete 
the task of shaving, and perhaps being a little 
compunctious for his conduct, passed the big 
long-bladed razor down the sides of his lank 
jaws at adouble-quick. In one of these bold 
strokes he failed to make due calculation for 
his elongated nose, and as he completed the 
stroke he took a clean patch from the side, 
nearly on the end. 

The wound bled copiously, and it was only 
after many futile efforts that he succeeded in 
stopping it by a liberal application of court- 
plaster. It grew dangerously late, and im- 
patiently bidding his wife off to meeting, he 
staid at home to repair his abbreviated mem- 
ber, promising that he would overtake her be- 
fore she would reach the church. More time 
passed than he made calculation on, and 
almost breathless, he strode into church and 
down the aisle, dropping sheepishly into the 
empty place beside his wife, who held the 
infant Clark in herarms. The reading from 
Scripture was just completed, and Major 
Clark had no more than established himself 
when the minister said: 

‘* The stewards will receive offerings to the 
Lord, and may you give as He hath prospered 
you.” 

Major Clark being one of the stewards, gave 
one hasty glance at his tell-tale nose, and 
attempted to seize his hat; but being some- 
what near-sighted, he only fumbled it off 
upon the floor. In his haste to recover it, he 
bent his long body half way down under the 
seat. 

Now the infant Clark had been supplied 
with a spool to soothe his ruffled feelings 
during church, and by putting it in his mouth 
he had soaked the stamp loose from the end, 
and it had fallen down upon the floor. 

Major Clark had no more than recovered 
his hat when he caught sight of the fallen 
label, and through the medium of his imper- 
fect sight judged it to be the identical piece 
of plaster he had some minutes before stuck 
on his nose. He gave one excited glance 
adown the length of his nose, overlooking in 
his haste the patch. He stooped, picked up 
the piece, and wetting it, stuck it upon the 
end of his nose, Then he passed the hat 
amid a scene such as had never before been 
seen in any church of like tenets; and even 
the minister was obliged to yield a smile as he 
approached the pulpit with his hat. 

It was not till Major Clark had taken his 
seat that the truth flashed upon him, Hastily 
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putting up his hand he plucked the supertlu- 
ous plaster from his great proboscis, when, to 
his horror it read, ‘‘ Clark’s Mile-End. War- 
ranted 200 yds,” 

iT, J. 


Confessions of a Choul. 
Ill. 
BY CURTIS DUNHAM. 


‘THE fatal facility with which the unpleas- 
ant duties of my ghoulish office are thrust 
upon me at all times and in all places, how- 
ever diligently I seek to avoid them, has re- 
ceived another characteristic illustration. | 
shall not attempt to describe the individual 
who penetrated the fastnesses of the mount- 
ainous region which had promised the peace 
and solitude for which my soul so yearned, 
His first approach caused me no alarm. His 
aspect was benevolent and his conversation 
harmless, largely geological, considerably his- 
torical, not a little botanical, with a dash 
of the zoological. 1 was still unsuspicious 
when one afternoon, as we rested on a bed 
of moss, after a ramble along the side of a 
rocky gorge, he remarked: 

‘*T have also given some study to those 
phenomena which render the operations of 
the human intellect so inscrutably mys- 
terious.”’ 

** And what,” [ asked, ‘* have you found 


to be the most remarkable of these phenom- 
ena ?”” 

The subject did not interest me particu- 
larly, but IT saw no harm in humoring the old 
fellow. 

‘* Monomania,” he 
mania, and especially with regard to super- 


answered, ** Mono- 
stitions. My object in seeking you here is 
to give to the world a truly marvelous de- 
monstration of this fact. But the supersti- 
tion involved is of a character so supremely 
ridiculous that no person of my standing 
could afford to be identified with even a 
truthful statement of the facts. I have, 
therefore, ventured to rely upon your dis- 
cretion.” 

So saying, without giving me time to 
utter a word of protest, my learned com- 
panion drew a large bundle of manuscript 
from his coat-tail pocket, which he handed 
me with the air of a man who was doing 
another a great favor, knows it, and did 
not regret it. 

‘* But, my dear sir,” [ began ‘* you 

‘¢ Oh, yes, [ understand its value perfectly, 
but you are entirely welcome. No thanks— 
not a word, not a word—I won't hear of it. 
And now, my dear young friend, T must bid 
you a very good day.” 

I resisted a strong impulse to throw the 
old fellow’s manuscript after him, and glanced 
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at the title-page. There was an evidence of 
originality, at least. I spent three days re- 
vising and correcting the story, and nov sub- 
mit it herewith, accompanied by the usual 
hint as to authorship which my vow of ven- 
geance demands. 

PUELLA RUFA ET EQUUS ALBUS. 

By Dre MeC—sh. 

The patient was treated for insomnia. LH 
died of insomnia, so the doctor said. The 
post mortem examination established nothing 
to the contrary, and but for the half-dozen 
pages torn froma diary, which, sealed and 
addressed by the unfortunate youth—th« 
handwriting on the envelope, as well as 
that of the manuscript, was familiar, though 
there had been no correspondence bet ween 
us for several years—reached me a week 
after his death, the true history of this re- 
markable case would have been buried with 
the dead. The pages sent me the 
strongest possible evidence of the writer's 
sincerity. The first entry was written in a 
clear, mercantile hand, which [ afterward 
discovered to correspond exactly with the 
chirography of the ledgers he kept in the 
large wholesale house where he had been 
employed as chief bookkeeper, Later on 
the writing was irregular, betraying in an 
unmistakable manner the mental perturba- 
tion also apparent from the text. Toward 
the last the entries were almost. undecipher- 
able. Feeling that with this explanation 
the story of a hallucination, seemingly as 
absurd as it proved disastrous, is best told 
in the victim’s own language, that portion of 
his diary sent me is submitted without fur- 
ther comment. 


bore 


May 1, 1888. 


Going to business this morning, Stephen 
and I had just turned the first corner after 
leaving our bachelor apartments, when we 
came upon a red-headed girl seated ina phae- 
ton, driving a white horse, Stephen slapped 
me on the shoulder, 

‘Tt never fails,” he said, exultantly. 

** The merest coincidence,” [ replied. 

I am confident Stephen is crazy on the sub- 
ject. Upon a hundred similar occasions he 
has clutched me by the armand declared that 
the rule never failed. Thething had become 
monotonous to me, and I proceeded to demon 
strate with some warmth that inasmuch as 
only half of one per cent. of the young women 
of the country are red-headed, and fully 
twenty-five per cent. of the horses white, 
it would be strange, indeed, if, in 
crowded with carriage and traffic teams, there 
should not always be in sight from one to half 
a dozen white horses whenever a girl with 
sun-kissed locks appeared, Desiring to dis- 
pose of the question at once and forever, I 


streets 
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further declared that all superstitions were 
the offspring of weak intellects and distorted 
imaginations, Stephen winced at this, but 
he replied solemnly : 

‘‘Beware, Andrew ; your over-practical dis- 
position will bring you more ill than good in 
this life. You should at least respect those 
mysterious agencies which no human mind 
his yet analyzed; continue to scoff and I feel 
within me that you will suffer.” 

May 5. 

I am at a loss to account for it, but that 
twaddle of Stephen's threatening me with 
some awful fate if I continue to laugh at 
crack-brained people and their silly supersti- 
tions, has bothered me not a little. I would 
rather lose my right hand than have him 
know what an indescribable longing [have at 
this very moment to go out and watch all the 
red-headed girls in creation with milk-white 
horses! 

May 6. 

I could n't stand the pressure any longer. 
| had dreamed all night of white horses with 
open mouths and flaming cye-balls pursuing 
me as I dashed frantically between long lines 
of autumn-haired maidens who laughed at my 
terror and pointed their fingers at me with 
ineffable scorn. Thad awakened at sunrise, 
perspiring from every pore, and still feeling 
the pain in my shoulder inflicted by the 
avenging jaws of an enormous white stallion. 
Stephen had entered my room with hair on 
end demanding what I meant by ‘‘ shrieking 
so like a lost soul in purgatory,” and T had 
answered truthfully—except as to sex—that 
it was a nightmare. I couldn't stand the 
pressure any longer, so [ rose, dressed, and 
went out with the firm purpose of walking 
the streets until I had disproved Stephen’s 
absurd theory. My feet-had hardly touched 
the pavement when a white horse hitched to 
a dog-cart tore madly around the corner. 
Clinging to the reins for dear life was a styl- 
ishly dressed girl with a magnificent figure. 
Iter hat had blown off and taken a sufficient 
number of hairpins with it so that a yard or 
more of the most luxuriant and reddest hair 
[have ever seen floated out behind on the 
breeze. A policeman caught the horse before 
any damage was done, but before the girl 
could replace her hat a crowd of people had 
made the usual comments on the appropriate 
combination of colors in the turnout. 

I walked along a couple of squares and met 
a red-headed waitress pursuing a departing 
milk wagon with a pitcher in her hand, The 
milkman’s horse was white. <A little further 
along I passed a red-headed nurse girl dan- 
dling a baby on the front steps of a house 
before which was hitched the white horse 
of the family physician. I turned another 
corner and came upon a red-headed washer- 
woman carrying a bundle of soiled clothes, 
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Following almost at her heels was a meat 
wagon drawn by a pair of white horses. I 
had noappetite for breakfast, and concluded 
to walk toward the office. Before reaching 
there I encountered no less than five more 
red-headed girls and women, and in each 
a white horse was instantly visible. 


May 9. 


I have been of no earthly account at the 
office for three days. Three fourths of my 
time has been devoted to the most system- 
atic efforts to disprove Stephen's absurd 
theory as to the affinity between red-headed 
girls and white horses. But not only have 
I not disproved it——well, I might as well 
confess that from a hard-headed, practical 
young man with an honest and sincere scorn. 
for all spooks and spookish paraphernalia, I 
have become the most superstitious man 
alive. I tipped over the salt-cellar at break- 
fast this morning, and have been terror- 
stricken ever since. As for red-headed girls 
and white horses——-well, I vhall never hear 
the last of it from Stephen. 

May 10. 

Stephen has found me out. He is the best 
fellow in the world. He gagged a little at 
first, and then congratulated me warmly, 
saying that he was relieved of a horrible 
presentiment of evil that was to befall me if 
I continued to scoff. I feel relieved myself. 
The rule still works beautifully, though I've 
stopped going out of my way to apply it. 

May 16. 

I am utterly unstrung. It is useless for me 
to attempt to hold a pen. Ihave not been 
near the office for four days. <A_ terrible 
thing has happened. Let me think—ah, let 
me try and sleep—let me rest 


May 20. 


With the doctor's permission I went to the 
oftice this morning for the first time in ten 


days. Stephen took me past the office of a 
friend of his, and in front of the building 
was a pair of handsome white horses har- 
nessed to a victoria. Seated in the victoria 
was a lady with an abundance of red hair. 
The sight did me so much good that having 
returned from a day of work in the office, I 
feel able to write down on these pages the 
strange history of the past ten days. 

After these days of horrible anxiety and 
heart-breaking disappointments, and_ these 
nights of bad dreams with intervals of sleep- 
lessness, I was sitting in our principal room 
one evening when Stephen looked up from 
his book and uttered an exclamation of con- 
aternation. 

‘* Great heavens! What ails you, Andrew?” 

‘¢ Do you see anything wrong with me?” [ 
asked, with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 

“Wrong! I should say so. Why, vou 
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look like a ghost who had himself seen a 
ghost and was about to expire from terror.” 

I will tell the story here as I told it to 
Stephen when he had given his sacred prom 
ise never to reveal it to a living soul: 

On the morning of the 11th Iwas walking 
briskly toward the office, alittle late. As I 
entered the building one of the girls em- 
ployed in the cloak department came out. 
Her hair is the color of a September sunset. 1 
looked back into the street mechanically to 
see whether there was one or a dozen white 
horses hitched to the curb-stone. To my 
intense surprise there were several black 
horses, but not one that was white. I re- 
traced my steps hastily, and looked up and 
down the street. A pair of black horses 
drawing a coal wagon were going north, 
and passing them on their way south were 
two horses driven by an old lady with snow 
white hair; but nowhere in sight was there 
a horse with so much as a single white hoof. 
I gasped for breath. My heart thumped 
painfully against my ribs. My employer 
drove up in his carriage, and divined that I 
had not yet begun my day’s work. 

‘* What, you late, Mr. Johnson?” he said. 
*T am surprised.” 

[ surprised him infinitely more by starting 
up the street on a run, without a word of 
excuse or reply. I ran to the next corner 
north, and looked anxiously east and west. 
Not a white horse was in sight. I ran to the 


next corner west, and looked anxiously north 


and south. There were a few horses in 
sight, but they were all either black or a 
very dark shade of brown. I was dazed. 
A strange feeling, as though the earth and 
sky were beginning to revolve rapidly in 
opposite directions, came over me. I nearly 
fell, and was obliged to enter a saloon near 
by and call for some brandy. 

** But this first shock,” I said to Stephen, 
‘was nothing to the mixture of intolerable 
anxiety, apprehension and despair which op- 
pressed me with increasing weight as I 
walked the streets day after day, seeing 
unlimited red hair and innumerable white 
horses—with solid blocks of buildings or 
miles of distance between them. I lost my 
appetite; IT could not sleep; in short, Stephen, 
old man, I am what you see me—a wreck, 
with one foot in the grave.” 

Stephen was inexpressibly shocked at what 
T told him. He insisted upon going at once 
for the doctor, and we had quite a quarrel 
over his expressed determination to disregard 
his promise and tell the physician all about 
my case. He finally yielded to my entreaties 
when I assured him that the nature of my 
mental ailment was beyond the ken of the 
wisest physicians of this life, and that a 
knowledge of my secret woutd afford him 
no aid in ministering to my physical well- 
being. The dear fellow persisted in watch- 
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ing by my bedside night after night. But for 
his gentle and cheerful presence, [don’t think 
I should ever have walked the streets again 

What a strange coincidence that was, this 
morning! It was the first time we had 
walked to business by that route, and Ste- 
phen tells me that his friend's red-headed 
wife very rarely drives to his office in her 
victoria, drawn by white horses, so early in 
the morning. 

Vay 21 


We walked to business by the same route 
this morning. Itis all over. The fate which 
Stephen half predicted would be mine will 
overtake me in a few days. I am utterly 
prostrated, but will endeavor to write down 
here as coherently as possible what occurred. 
When we reached his friend’s office, there 
stood the same victoria, white horses, red- 
headed lady and all. As we approached, I 
saw her bow to Stephen and nod slightly in 
my direction with a significance which I in- 
terpreted instantly. The blow staggered me. 
Had not Stephen caught me, I should have 
fallen to the pavement. He drew me into a 
door-way, horror-stricken. 

‘‘What is it, old fellow?” he 
face as white as snow. 
again?” 

‘*Why do you play such tricks on me?” I 
returned. ‘* You must have known I should 
find you out sooner or later.” 

‘*What tricks?” Stephen began; but I 
stopped him with a gesture, and he under- 
stood that I knew perfectly well that his 
friend's red-headed wife with her white 
horses had been there both mornings by his 
connivance. But he saw, also, that I bore 
him no malice—that I was grateful for this 
last desperate effort to save me from the in- 
evitable. 

‘‘Take me home, Stephen,” I said; 
me home. I shall 
again, 


said, with 
‘Do you feel worse 


‘*take 
never walk these streets 


May 2%. 
Not once during all this terrible week have 
I closed my eyes. A burning fever has licked 
up the blood in my veins. My once robust 
form has wasted away until all that is left 
of me is a framework of dry, rattling bones 
covered by a shrunken, parchment. skin. 
The doctor says Iam dying of ‘*insomnia,” 
and that I shall not live three days. Would 
that one more day would suffice! Stephen 
has promised to preserve my secret, but on 
second thought I have decided to send these 
pages to dear old Dr, , With permission 
to publish the record they contain, if he sees 
fit to do so, as a warning to others not to 
scoff at things they know nothing about. 
Ah, this terrible revengeful procession 
of phantoms in white and red, winding con- 
stantly through the weary avenues of my 
brain! WHI it never end?—never— 








